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MAROONED. 


BY “LINESMAN.” 


Nor spurned from some law- 
less or indignant ship’s company 
on to a lonely islet, but dropped 
at a little dot of a wayside 
station on the great green 
veldt-sea, to guard with half 
« hundred men a stretch of 
railway line. Veldt to the 
right of us, veldt to the left 
of us, before and behind us in 
long lazy waves of ground, 
limitless, melancholy, almost 
terrifying in its interminable 
sameness. One feels like an 
ant at the bottom of a teacup, 
so round and unattainable ap- 
pears the horizon, so discourag- 
ingly similar the prospect on 
every side. The little station, 
with its brave air of business, 
its stationmaster, and its elec- 
tric “buzzer,” examples of the 
cheerful in animate and inani- 
mate, its signals which wag 
at the approach of the infre- 
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quent trains as conscientiously 
and decisively as if they con- 
trolled the traffic outside Water- 
loo Station,—all this only 
accentuates the surrounding 
silence and solitude. Walk a 
quarter of a mile away and its 
small bustle becomes isolated, 
and reminds one of the tinkling 
of the time-bell from an unseen 
ship at night upon the ocean. 
Even the half hundred British 
soldiers seem subdued, and de- 
tract not a whit from the sense 
of the vast loneliness of the 
primeval meadow. They are 
not really subdued, of course ; 
Tommy alone upon the summit 
of Aconcagua would comfort 
his soul and break the detest- 
able silence with song or one 
of those apostrophes to his sur- 
roundings, which to my mind 
plainly indicate a latent pan- 
theism in her Majesty’s rank 
A 
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and file. But here in this tiny 
camp at the bottom of the 
gigantic bowl of grass, songs 
and apostrophes, even games of 
football, are but the tinkling 
ship’s bell again, far away, 
drowned in the tremendous 
quiet, almost sad. 

Now we, half hundred and 
the writer, are, if you please, 
a fibre of that important mili- 
tary muscle known as the lines 
of communication. What tomes 
have been written upon this 
vital portion of an army in 
the field; what elegant dia- 
grams, resembling the new- 
fashioned jewelled muff-chains, 
with little “blobs” joined one 
to the other by a thin line 
indicating the various posts 
and their connections, adorn 
the text-books for the edifica- 
tion of young gentlemen re- 
quired to evince by examina- 
tion an intimate acquaintance 
with the whole chain, though 
they will probably never have 
to command anything more 
than one of the “blobs.” If 
one could peer into the mighty 
mind of a general setting forth 
to conquer, what would we 
see? Triumphant _ tactical 
combinations? Deceptive re- 
tirements? “Slim” sidlings 
to a flank? Not a bit of it. 
Across that gigantic intellect 
would be written but three 
words, a label upon a troubled 
packet of nerves, “Lines of 
communication”! Thereby we, 
the said half hundred and 
writer, derive no small comfort. 
When first we were delegated 
to this task there was but one 
bitter and rebellious verdict, 
none the less to the point be- 
cause it was that pitiable mod- 








ern a Yankeeism, the mono- 
syllable “left,” to wit—an ex- 
pression which may be better 
understood by the classical 
reader unversed in the latter- 
day volapuk of slang, when 
he is told that it is_ tele- 
graphese for the feelings which 
surged over Atalanta when she 
looked up from picking the 
gaud from the cinder-path to 
see the outsider making his 
effort inside the distance amid 
a roar from the ring! We 
trust we have made it clear to 
the classical reader! 

This campaign has been pe- 
culiar in many ways, in every 
way if the classics of the pur- 
suit are to be taken as guides 
for all war. Even its broad in- 
itial conception and plan were 
unique —if I were a civilian 
I should say faulty, but at any 
rate unique. Everything in it, 
from the effect of shrapnel to 
the working of the hospital 
system, has been a surprise, 
and therefore instructive. It 
has been as though the blood- 
bought military lessons of the 
last forty years have been for 
naught; nothing has occurred 
as per book, whereas enough 
things have occurred not as per 
book to make a book them- 
selves. And of these peculiar- 
ities hardly anything has been 
more peculiar than the in- 
security of the lines of com- 
munication,— I mean, their 
momentary liability to be in- 
terrupted, or even destroyed. 
Of course a great deal of this 
must be attributed to the 
vagrant nature of the enemy. 
Cutting railway lines at night 
is loafer’s work, and the Boer 
set free from the discipline of 
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the commando is a loafer of 
loafers, though, it is true, a 
living oxymoron in his activity 
and resource in the loafing 
game. Small commandos are 
but aggregations of loafers 
with increased powers, so that 
they can not only cut a line 
but perhaps demolish a defended 
post or two, or at least absorb 
a few of the patrols which link 
them precariously together. 
Against big commandos the 
vagrancy charge cannot be 
fairly urged. In a _ previous 
article’ we have done the Boer 
full justice as a fighting man, 
and deplored the entomological 
quizzing of him by that British 
speciality, the man in the street, 
through his magnifying- glass, 
the daily papers. A commando 
1000 strong is as respectable a 
fighting unit as any regiment 
in the world. It has its weak- 
nesses, of course, but “ hanging 
about” is not one of them; it 
must rather be said to “ move,” 
and with effect at times. But 
to the small commandos, say of 
from 50 to 300 men, “hanging 
about” is the beginning and 
the end of logistics, and very 
much abhorred they are by the 
isolated guardians of railway 
and telegraph. “Willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike,” 
they as often as not take up 
their abode on a kopje within 
perhaps an hour’s ride of a 
garrisoned railway station or 
fortified bridge, and from there 
put into play an ingenious and 
exasperating policy of pin- 
pricks. They are peculiar to 
the lines of communication, and 
their composition is as peculiar 
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as their field of activity. Often 
they are the relics of the local 
commando, whose main body 
has surrendered and returned 
to its normal avocations of 
ploughing and peculation. This 
is the nucleus, and around it 
hovers a hazy unclassified fringe 
of society in the shape of oath- 
breakers or felons from other 
districts, who are afraid of seri- 
ous fighting, are more afraid 
of being recognised if they 
surrender, and who therefore 
seek a dubious safety in medio. 
With a few unhappy souls re- 
captured from their farms and 
forced at the rifle- muzzle to 
ride out again to the hated 
kopjes the olla-podiida is prob- 
ably complete, and one can 
pretty well imagine how, weary, 
shiftless, and mutually distrust- 
ful, its component Dutchmen 
sit upon their kopje and gaze 
miserably over towards the 
little cluster of tents which 
shelter the dominant Power 
they can never make faces at 
again. 

Thus it is at the little post 
from which this screed is 
penned. We have our neigh- 
bouring kopje, and upon it our 
small commando. To be exact, 
we have two neighbouring 
kopjes, and the small com- 
mando is as often as not per- 
forming the venerable feat of 
“one Turk becoming two 
Turks” by sitting upon them 
both. Down on the _ veldt 
around them and us_ there 
dwells a scattered colony of 
perhaps 150 surrendered Burgh- 
ers, covering roughly ten square 
miles of country; here and 





1«*The Passing of a Nation,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ December 1900. 
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there a little cluster of farms 
—usually the property of less 
important farmers — nestling 
comfortably in the basin of 
the veldt; here and there a 
solitary farmhouse with its 
cool creeper-clad stoep, and its 
shady grove of acacia - trees, 
the demesne of some “warm” 
citizen, sufficiently independent 
to be able to live as all Boers 
secretly desire to live—alone, un- 
seen, andunseeing. Itisthrough 
this colony of peaceful repent- 
ants that the small commando, 
existing sourly upon its kopjes, 
strikes at the hated Briton, 
and very shrewd and insidious 
the blows are, when the mutual 
relations of the dramatis per- 
sone are considered. The sur- 
rendered farmers are now the 
protégés of the dominant Power 
up at the railway station ; 
grandiloquent promises of pro- 
tection are nailed upon every 
front door, pats upon the back 
and comfortable statements are 
their daily pabulum—all is now 
safe, because the new Power is 
dominant and intends to “hold 
any one responsible ”’ who dares 
to call it into question! But 
alack for the wprotégés, the 
dominant Power in this par- 
ticular spot, as in too many 
others, is represented by but 
fifty foot-soldiers chained to 
the railway line, and as unable 
to prowl over the ten square 
miles of repentance as if they 
were still in the haven where 
they so devoutly would be— 
Southampton. So it is that 
accursed small commando which 
does the prowling, paying mid- 
night visits to all the home- 
steads, looting horses, cattle, 
valuables and necessaries, often 
robbing the great protector it- 
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self of one of its protégés by 
dragging an unhappy Burgher 
from his bed to assist in the 
uncomfortable seance on the 
kopje, to be hated and sus- 
pected by his comrades and 
henceforth a thing proscribed, 
Boer and Briton his enemies 
alike. It is terribly hard lines. 
When such unfortunates are 
recaptured by the invaders, 
as they assuredly will be, even 
Solomon in all his glory would 
be hard put to it to decide 
whether they have been spirited 
away by force or by evil and 
treacherous inclination. No 
doubt many a cruel injustice 
will be the result, and many a 
foolish act of leniency; but he 
who can indicate the path of 
justice through the maze will 
deserve so well of his country, 
that a free and speedy passage 


home must be the least of his - 


rewards. It is, of course, our 
system that is wrong; that of 
the small commando is correct 
enough, and works to admir- 
ation. The surrender of no 
Dutchman to whom we were 
not prepared to afford actual 
and adequate protection should 
have been accepted; but if 
Burghers insisted on surrender- 
ing they should have been kept 
under the eyes of a strong and 
mobile garrison, ready to avenge 
at once any attempt at dis- 
crediting the plighted word of 
the proclamations. As it is, we 
have done nothing more for 
them than relieve them of their 
rifles, and is it to be wondered 
at that the harried farmers oc- 
casionally take the most com- 
fortable of the two courses open 
to them, and prefer to enjoy 
actual personal safety rather 
than an immunity which exists 
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only in the ill-printed proclam- 
ation upon their violated front 
doors ? 

When this post was first 
handed over to us for occupa- 
tion the small commando was 
a big and dignified one, and 
hovered like a thunder-cloud 
upon the hills about seven miles 
to the southward. Those were 
brisk times upon the railway: 
never a day but some train 
was derailed, or a post attacked, 
or a reconnoitring patrol chased 
merrily back to camp with a 
horse or two wounded, or some- 
times, alas! with a message for 
the ambulance. Every day the 
trains bustled up and down like 
frightened gossips with stirring 
tales for eager ears at every 
wayside station. Some of these 
little incidents were productive 
of much gallantry, all of much 
talk and pother amongst the 
lines of communication. The 
Dublin Fusiliers, already with 
a full cargo of glory won in 
Natal, could not of course allow 
so splendid a chance of a fight 
as that afforded by the guardian- 
ship of a station surrounded by 
kopjes to escape. So they were 
duly attacked by overwhelming 
numbers up there at Zuiker- 
bosch, and as a matter of course 
repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter, to the immense credit 
of Major English and all hands. 
Lord Strathcona’s Horse, too, 
enjoyed themselves vastly, and 
surrounded snipers in farm- 
houses, and got surrounded by 
snipers themselves with unfail- 
ing dash, regularity, and suc- 
cess, doing a great amount of 
useful, plucky work with small 
loss. Then Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry (strenuous, 
hard-bitten, fighting lot that 
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they are, no corps in the British 
army has taken and given 
harder blows) took up the run- 
ning, and whilst cursing their 
luck at being “left” and split 
up, managed to keep themselves 
amused by using their half- 
dozen detachments to inflict as 
many annoyances daily upon 
the ubiquitous Dutchmen. Once 
indeed they were the actors in 
a little tragedy, up on the 
shoulder of glum, round-backed 
Rooikopji. Even Thorney- 
croft’s, used as they are to 
“doing a man’s work with a 
boy,” cannot expect to storm 
a hundred Boer marksmen off 
a precipice with a mere patrol, 
and back they had to come, 
leaving four killed upon the 
hillside and their gallant and 
accomplished captain severely 
wounded. Then the writer’s 
little post had its turn—a very 
mild one, but still a turn, 
especially for the Boers. One 
still dark night a small party 
of the latter, perhaps thirty in 
number, all unaware of the 
dominant Power sleeping wake- 
fully at one of their favourite 
level crossings, attempted to 
ride over the line for purpose 
unknown, and in their ignorance 
almost walked over a sentry 
peering out over a _ sunken 
trench. Bang! bang! bang! 
said the sentry—remarks re- 
peated by a brother sentry a 
few yards away. Terror and 
amaze amongst the prowlers, 
who gallop for the crossing, 
to fall “in hideous ruin” over 
that ancient and honourable 
device, a slack wire hung with 
tin pots. A crashing volley 
from the garden wall completes 
the rout; away they gallop 
again, quadrupedante putrem, 
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with an agitated thudding of 
ponies’ hoofs over the grass, 
past another sentry who ex- 
claims rapidly to the full extent 
of his magazine at the reced- 
ing sound. Brother Boer must 
find another crossing, a task 
unfortunately only too easy, 
unless his nerves have sustained 
too great a shock to allow him 
to attempt it. Yes, we on the 
lines of communication are 
doubtless “left,” but we have 
our consolations, thanks to the 
commando over there on the 
ridge. 

But all is not well with that 
commando. One day a Cape 
cart is seen approaching over 
the veldt like a fat black snail, 
with a little white parallelo- 
gram upon its shell. A white 
flag, by the gods! On it 
comes, hesitatingly and apolo- 
getically, and is “held up” by 
two men of our guard who 
go forth to meet it. It is a 
Burgher coming in from the 
kopje to surrender, mauser and 
bandolier complete, evidently 
in a great stew as to the 
treatment to be expected at 
the hands of the dominant 
Power. But alarm soon sub- 
sides when the programme is 
explained: he must first take 
the eed, the oath of neutrality, 
sign his name thereto, then 
run away and play and be a 
good boy! He is frankly sur- 
prised, and in the fulness of 
his heart delivers himself of a 
fluent Dutch period, the Eng- 
lish equivalent of which we 
gather to be that there is 
more where this came from, 
—we may expect other Cape 
carts and white handkerchiefs. 
He then drives away with the 
air of a man who has done a 





good day’s work, and a wave 
of the hand as if to say “ Adieu, 
dominant Power, you are good 
and gracious, and extraordin- 
arily convenient, but forgive 
me privately ruminating upon 
your slight but undoubted 
silliness!” But he has not 
lied, and sure enough next 
day up come two more Cape 
carts, with their cargo of mau- 
sers and Dutchmen, named in 
order of importance. The day 
following three more, until we 
have about twenty names on 
the books. “More than we 
killed at Colenso!” says the 
detachment with a gratified 
smirk. Then comes stupendous 
news. The field cornet and 
most of his men have sur- 
rendered en bloc up at the 
big camp some miles above 
us. The big commando exists 
no longer—well done the lines 
of communication! All day 
the Burghers from the other 
camp trot by our post, one of 
them refusing to halt in spite 
of two warning shots fired by 
a sentry suspicious of the gal- 
loping horseman, and not yet 
informed of the _ surrender, 
eventually getting a _ bullet 
through his pony as a hint to 
mend his manners now that he 
is a British subject. A pardon- 
able mistake—firstly, because 
of the Boer’s own action in 
galloping the faster at the 
warning shot instead of halt- 
ing; secondly, because at this 
precise moment the unregener- 
ated relics of the commando, 
now reduced to the status of 
loafers, are firing upon the 
Burghers as they troop back 
to their farms, even chasing 
the more timorous of them up 
to our station. A Gilbertian 
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situation, not without its 
humour, and certainly not de- 
void of annoyance and shame 
to the paternal but helpless 
dominant Power. 

During the ensuing week 
there was a steady flow of 
Burghers surrendering at our 
post, the now small commando 
was becoming smaller and more 
loafing and disreputable; then 
a pause. A proclamation had 
appeared ordaining with many 
a “whereas ” that henceforth no 
surrendering Dutchman should 
be permitted to take the oath 
and depart, but should be de- 
tained as a prisoner of war to 
be dealt with as that tremen- 
dous little “Frederick Sleigh, 
Baron Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., V.C., Field- 
Marshal Commanding in Chief,” 
should direct! It is nothing 
short of marvellous how instan- 
taneously the utterances of our 
splendid “ Bobs” with his pro- 
cessional titles have penetrated 
to the uttermost dongas of the 
enemy! Not a Boer came in 
whilst that proclamation was 
in force, with its visions of un- 
known seas and expatriation 
unbearable. Then a counter- 
order, decreeing three days of 
grace before the enforcement of 
the ukase. Twenty Boers came 
in that day to our post alone, 
and a few more on each of the 
remaining days, bringing our 
“bag” up to sixty-five. ‘ More 
than we have ever seen dead,” 
chuckles the detachment, eye- 
ing the little clumps of dingy 
careworn men who congregate 
daily in front of our main trench. 
There is something intensely 
fascinating about them! This 
one lay in the river-bed at Co- 
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lenso, and is able to tell the very 
men who had rushed to attack 
it (infandum renovare dolorem !) 
how they looked from the other 
side. Another formed one of 
the party who hung on to 
the shell-stricken razor - back 
of Vaalkrantz; another had 
crouched all day thirty yards 
from British rifles on the bloody 
summit of Spion Kop; another 
had seen his townsfolk blasted 
and charged from off the face 
of Pieter’s Hill. They are all 
fighting Boers in this district, 
the commando from which they 
come has been as ubiquitous as 
the battalion to which they sur- 
render, and very battered and 
war-worn are the mausers they 
hand in. A noticeable feature 
about them is their extreme 
modesty and reticence with re- 
gard to their fighting experi- 
ences. It is the hardest thing 
in the world to “draw” a Boer 
into a description of his share 
in an action, but once “ drawn” 
no map could show more faith- 
fully than his memory the dis- 
position of his own and the 
enemy’s forces on the day in 
question. Long years of un- 
conscious working out of topo- 
graphical problems in pursuit 
of buck and black men have 
made his mind as wax to retain 
impressions of the “lie” of val- 
leys and spurs. As he talks in 
his jerky rumble, fit clothing for 
the atrocious taal, with the toe 


of his boot or the end of his | 


sjambok he will scratch you out 
in the dust a rough plan of 
the operations under discussion 
such as the most accomplished 
of Staff College draughtsmen, 
with dainty sketching-case and 
chalks of many colours, could 
not beat for clearness and ac- 
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curacy. But, as I say, he will 
talk but rarely. After his first 
official visit he comes daily up 
to our post—not for reminis- 
cences and gossip, but for flour 
and sugar, and above all for a 
“pass”: a “pass” to go and 
visit his grandmother, to fetch 
a plough from a neighbour’s 
farm, to drive his sheep in from 
the spruit across the railway, 
to look for a strayed horse. 
In fact, what with his “ passes ” 
and his persistent patronage of 
the little food depot presided 
over by a non - commissioned 
officer for his benefit, he is 
almost more of a nuisance as 
a peaceful fellow-subject than 
he was when flitting about the 
kopje mauser in hand: when 
jokingly told as much, he re- 
sponds with his melancholy 
smile, and asks the price of 
jam! It is amusing to watch 
the relations that soon spring 
up between the colony of de- 
pendent Burghers and the ser- 
geant in charge of their food 
depot. ‘The latter is a little 
bustling man, smart and prompt 
in all his actions, and quite in- 
tolerant of people who “hang 
about” and waste time. One 
is irresistibly reminded of a 
relieving officer fussing over a 
batch of timid paupers as one 
watches him taking the orders 
of a number of big leisurely 
Boers, who exasperate him with 
their indecision and slowness. 
How he smacks down the 
change into their huge palms, 
and wheels the multifarious par- 
cels into line before them with as 
much clatter as if the rectangle 
of sugar or coffee were a squad 
of backward recruits! Hear 
his admonition — three parts 
English, one part dialected 





dialect—when a big Dutchman, 
after brooding over his _ pur- 
chases for some moments, sol- 
emnly intimates that he thinks 
he will yet require something 
else. The Boers have been 
called keen bargainers. It is 
difficult to believe it of them, 
given as they are to absent- 
mindedness and long musings. 
I have spoken before of the 
melancholy of the veldt: it is 
apparent in every line of their 
quiet, furrowed faces, with the 
deep -set eyes drawn sadly 
down at the outer angles, and 
the grave mouths under the 
aquiline noses. Whence did 
the Boers get those wonderful 
noses? “All the blood of all 
the Howards” could not pro- 
duce a more dignified proboscis 
than adorns the countenance of 
many a Boer. To the artist in 
search of a model for grand old 
age the Transvaal farms would 
be a paradise: every other one 
would give him a Moses or a 
Ugolino in the father of the fam- 
ily, and many a yellow-bearded 
Siegfried amongst the sons. The 
genuine Boers are undoubtedly 
a handsome race, and, after all, 
their big bodies only carry out 
a natural law in so often giving 
houseroom to the pettiest - of in- 
tellects. We leave it to stu- 
dents of ethnology to determine 
how long it will take us to con- 
vert a nation of foolish giants 
into quick-witted “ordinaries ” 
—a process for which civilisa- 
tion is somewhat famous or 
infamous. 

All this is apparently exas- 
perating beyond measure to 
the small commando upon the 
kopje. Their depredations be- 
come more frequent: never a 
night but an outlying farmer 
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loses some of his best horses 
and cattle,—he himself, if in 
luck, escaping by a back door, 
or sometimes being seized and 
carried away to the laager. 
The unhappy men take to sleep- 
ing out on the veldt, and wonder 
very much what they have 
gained by surrendering as they 
get up in the dim dawn 
from their uncomfortable couch 
amongst the rocks to see a 
string of cattle—their cattle— 
disappearing over the skyline 
driven by dark, squat-hatted 
figures on horseback. One day 
a party of the irreconcilable 
swoop upon the line in broad 
daylight, “snipe” briskly at a 
party working at the telegraph 
wires, and carry off a harmless 
platelayer from his daily task 
as a hawk snatches up a field- 
mouse. The subsequent history 
of the platelayer is so amusing 
that no excuse is offered for its 
relation here. At the moment 
of his abduction the unfor- 
tunate man was, in the pride 
of his heart, making his usual 
round mounted, a fact which 
appears to have deluded his 
captors into believing him to 
be a person of importance. He 
was unable to undeceive them 
until they had conveyed him 
to a township some thirty 
miles distant, which was on 
the point of being occupied by 
General Buller and his column 
on the march northward. On 
the summons to surrender who 
should come forth to hand over 
the keys and other municipal 
belongings to the invader but 
this very platelayer! The Boers 
had fled, together with all the 
local authorities, leaving their 
prisoner to fulfil the duties of 
mayor and commandant and 
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garrison all in one,—surely the 
most bizarre combination of 
réles that ever fell to the lot of 
any man of “fishplates” and 
“Jim Crows” since the world 
began ! 

With Buller and his abomin- 
able big guns in the neighbour- 
hood the raiders are quiet for 
a time, but when he has dis- 
appeared to the northward on 
his way to some of the hardest 
fighting of the whole campaign, 
things get lively again around 
us, and the dominant Power 
has to confess once more its 
incapacity to deal with the 
protean difficulties of a “ paci- 
fied” district. Mobile columns 
of irreproachable composition 
and incredible immobility creep 
up one side of the line and 
down the other — “circular 
tours” the irreverent call them. 
The Boers do not call them any- 
thing in particular, but disperse 
at their approach and coagulate 
in rear of them when they have 
passed with ludicrous regularity. 
From our little eyrie we can 
see those columns come and go, 
and mighty pretty they look 
with their yellow cubes of 
steadily marching infantry, 
and the twinkling legs of the 
battery horses over the smooth 
veldt. But unfortunately all 
this is but “eyewash”; the 
infantry might as well stay in 
their tents and the horses in 
their lines for all the good they 
are going to do, It is useless 
employing a regular remedy 
for an abnormal disease, and 
when the stately little pageant 
has passed, with its staff and 
its guns and its two acres of 
transport, the harassed farmers 
come flying in more indignant 
than ever, with bitter words 
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for commandos both Boer and 
British, They even offer to 
spoil the spoilers themselves if 
rifles can be given them for a 
day or two, but that would be 
highly irregular and therefore 
out of the question. 

In the mean time alarming 
little telegrams are keeping 
the half hundred reminded 
that they are but half a 
hundred and far away from 
any support; also that De 
Wet, prince of raiders, is still 
uncaught though Paget, Broad- 
wood, Rundle, and _half-a- 
dozen other generals have been 
whirling about after him in a 
manner so utterly bewildering 
that even the experienced old 
lady of Printing House Square 
throws up her mittened hands 
in despair when she is told for 
the twentieth time that “the 
cordon is now _ complete.” 
“Seventeen hundred Boers 
with five guns are approach- 
ing you from the south,” 
buzzes the wire one evening. 
Then a few moments later, 
“Guns with party south of 
you not five, but eight, with 
three pom-poms.” Let us be 
accurate at any cost! Even 
the date and the time of the 
onslaught are communicated to 
us anon, and we cudgel our 
brains for a message of suitable 
scorn and pithiness with which 
to answer the apparently in- 
evitable summons to surrender. 
But the day and night indicated 
pass undisturbed, and we turn 
out on to the windy little 
platform in the grey of dawn 
uncertain whether to feel sold 
or saved. A few days later 
the unabashed wire repeats 
the warning. This time there 
appears to be more in it, for 
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we see several largish bodies 
of the enemy moving along 
the ridges to the southward. 
Suddenly one of their patrols, 
about thirty strong, appears 
close to the line about two 
miles below us. A section is 
hastily equipped and _ dis- 
patched to observe them. The 
Boers, who had just commenced 
to “snipe” at a party of 
coolies working on the ballast, 
turn and gallop off as the in- 
fantry show up on the rise 
above them, but a black scout 
on their left flank is captured 
and brought back to the 
station. Another uneasy but 
uneventful night, every man 
sleeping with his equipment 
on and his rifle at his side. 
After this the wires become 
more moderate, though still 
menacing. Now it is 400, now 
600 with three guns, now a 
“considerable force,’ now an 
“unknown number”; but al- 
ways Boers, north, south, east, 
and west of us, and always 
heading for our scanty and 
unimportant selves! We grow 
callous, then derisive—“ Let ’em 
all come!” jeers the detach- 
ment, but, like Mariana, they 
gaze out over the loopholed 
moat for that which cometh 
not. All the same, the wires 
have not been infected with 
the national complaint, lying, 
—the Boers are there sure 


enough. Every day we see 
them on the high ground 
above the distant river, in 


tens, and twenties, and fifties, 
but only once in hundreds. 
That was when heavy firing 
on Rooikopji drew every Boer 
lurking by every drift towards 
the spot, what time a hand- 
ful of mounted infantry were 
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attempting to oust seven times 
their numbers from that nat- 
ural stronghold, as already 
related. 

All this time there is tre- 
mendously hard hitting going 
on up there by Machadodorp, 
and we are feeling more “ left ” 
than ever, although the defeat 
after defeat inflicted on Louis 
Botha’s stubborn remnant 
actually increases the need for 
watchfulness down below on 
the lines of communication. 
Little gangs of Boers, unable to 
stand Buller’s hammering, are 
breaking back down country 
again, and in the very worst of 
tempers. One such gang estab- 
lishes itself at a farm within 
four miles of us, and does as 
much looting in a week as a 
British army corps is guilty of 
in a year. Result as before, 
the daily arrival of refugees 
and a great stultification of the 
dominant Power. One un- 
fortunate Burgher attempts to 
do with his bare fists what the 
British army with all its thun- 
derings cannot do. In an 
access of despair he one day 
“goes for” the robbers, and, 
marvellous to relate, escapes 
with nothing worse than a 
black eye, which he duly brings 
to us with the rest of his 
budget of woe. Unfortunately 
it is the only item of it we can 
cure. 

At last comes some real ex- 
citement, over the wires as 
usual. Ex-President Steyn, 
despairing of the Republic, has 
left the faithful and fated up 
north to shift for themselves, 
and is seeking to recross the 
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railway to gain his Free State 
dominion, for ever lost, for 
O. V. S. has become O. R. C., 
and 10,000 Steyns will not 
avail to change the style and 
title again. Still, the big, 
bearded man is going to try, 
and this very night, and we are 
to catch him at one of the 
many level crossings. Our 
little force suffices to watch but 
three, and they are duly 
watched throughout a long 
moonless night. Perhaps the 
outlawed man had warning of 
the lonely little groups crouch- 
ing and listening at intervals 
along the silent veldt railroad. 
At any rate he, too, came not, 
neither by one of our three 
crossings nor at any of those 
between us and Paarde Kop 
fifty miles below. Another 
false alarm, and the oft-deceived 
detachment is beginning to 
give way to despair and utter 
boredom, when like a bolt from 
the blue comes something 
definite at last over those 
ridiculous wires. ‘Come in at 
once to join a column setting 
out to-morrow!” By the 
piper that played before Moses, 
they have marked down 2000 
Boers in the hilly country to 
the westward, with x guns (the 
wires are getting guarded in 
their estimates of guns!), and 
we are to sally out against 
them, horse, foot, and artillery, 
with “Bloody Mary”?! com- 
plete. Long live the lines of 
communication and the “ paci- 
fied districts”! Hurry up the 
relieving detachment and let us 
be off: we are marooned no 
longer ! 





1 The universal sobriquet of the 5-inch gun. 
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Through Dry Places seeking Rest. 





REST. 


“When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and 
findeth none.”—Marr. xii. 43. 


I HAD ridden out to a neigh- 
bouring village to spend part 
of the day with a friend, the 
priest in charge of the Roman 
Catholic church there; and as 
it was a beautiful day in early 
summer we sauntered up and 
down the grass plot at the 
edge of the garden, chatting 
as we went and smoking just 
enough to keep our cigars 
alight. 

Father Lyndon was a man 
of large mould, with a strong 
intellectual face, on which the 
usual look of thoughtful sever- 
ity was softened from time to 
time by a gleam of humour in 
the eyes and the breaking of a 
smile about the lips that gave 
warning of some droll turn in 
an argument or the telling of 
a quaint story to clinch a con- 
clusion. He was not only a 
scholar but a thinker, whose 
subtle intellect took delight in 
the problems of man’s mind 
and the purposes of deity—a 
controversialist, at once adroit 
and bold, yet beyond all things 
sincere. His congregation was 
small; and the leisure due to 
the comparative unimportance 
of his charge became a time 
of intense thought and study. 
With all his passion for meta- 
physics, he kept in touch with 
the age, and, in dealing with 
social and political issues, he 
showed a rough practical power 
that was seldom without effect. 
What might have proven too 
stern and intense a character 


was tempered by a disposition 
to liberality and a mellowing 
sense of humour. He watched 
the mental development of his 
dog with the coolness of a 
philosopher, but no boy could 
be more fond of the splendid 
creature that rolled in the grass 
at our feet. 

He spoke of a convention of 
spiritualists then in session in 
the city, alluding to the claim 
made by some of the speakers 
that spiritualism gave the only 
source of proof for the immor- 
tality of the soul. “The last 
time,” he said, “that Robert 
Dale Owen went through the 
country lecturing he made the 
same claim; but he found it 
convenient to take no notice 
when I offered to concede the 
reality of spiritual manifesta- 
tions and yet challenged him 
to construct an argument for 
man’s immortality out of them.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “if the 
reality of the manifestations 
be granted, the existence of 
another world, so to speak, is 
proven.” 

“Yes, but the first difficulty 
in dealing with that world 
is to establish the identity of 
the spirit that communicates 
through a medium. It pro- 
fesses, for instance, to be your 
aunt Jane or your cousin John; 
but it may be a ghostly im- 
posture. And even if we grant 
its spiritual identity, the fact 
of its immortality still remains 
to be shown. That it has 
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passed from this mode of ex- 
istence into another is no war- 
rant that it is never to perish.” 

I conceded the flaw in the 
argument of the spiritualists, 
but expressed some surprise at 
his readiness to grant the real- 
ity of the manifestations in 
which they put so much trust. 
Indeed I went on to say that 
a glance at the advertisements 
of clairvoyants and fortune- 
tellers in the daily papers was 
enough to create a doubt as 
to whether stories of old-time 
superstition might not be 
matched among the follies of 
our own age; adding that 
many of us had half-a-dozen 
acquaintances acting in the 
affairs of life on the strength 
of messages conveyed by spirit- 
writing from some dead rela- 
tive, who had carried into his 
new sphere the ignorance and 
incapacity that marked him in 
this. 

Father Lyndon answered : 
“As to the existence of a 
spiritual world about us, I 
have no doubt whatever. We 
cannot see the spirits, but what 
of that? They are, after all, 
the realities. Is not this con- 
versation between two spirit- 
ualities ? Human knowledge is 
relative; we have to depend 
upon the sense of touch and its 
modifications for the means of 
judging of the outside world, 
and who knows what might be 
revealed if our relations with 
it were multiplied, or if some 
of the relations existing were 
greatly modified? What does 


the chicken in the shell know 
of the world beyond it?” 

As he was passing his study 
window he reached in to the 
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table and took a book from it. 
“Here,” he said, “is at hand a 
statement of this thought in 
Newman’s sermon on ‘The In- 
visible Church,’ one of the most 
beautiful things in literature. 
After describing the visible 
universe he says: ‘And yet in 
spite of the universal world 
which we see, there is another 
world, quite as far spreading, 
quite as close to us, though we 
see it not, and more wonderful 
than the world we see, for this 
reason if for no other, that we 
do not see it. All around us 
are numberless objects coming 
and going, watching, working, 
and waiting, which we see not ; 
this is that other world which 
the eyes reach not unto, but 
faith only.’ 

“¢ First in that other world,’ 
says Newman, ‘is God Himself ; 
but He is not alone. And in 
that other world too are the 
souls of the dead. They too, 
when they depart hence, do 
not cease to exist, but they 
retire from this visible scene of 
things, or, in other words, they 
cease to act towards us and 
before us through our senses. 
They live as they lived before, 
but that outward frame through 
which they were able to hold 
communion with other men is 
in some way, we know not how, 
separated from them, and dries 
away and shrivels up as leaves 
may drop off a tree. They 
remain, but without the usual 
means of approach to us and 
correspondence with us. As 
when a man loses his voice or 
hand he still exists as before, 
but cannot any longer talk or 
write, or otherwise hold inter- 
course with us, so when he loses 
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not voice and hand only, but 
his whole frame, or is said to 
die, there is nothing to show 
that he is gone, but we have 
lost our means of apprehending 
him.’ 

“ Besides the dead there are, 
according to the Cardinal, the 
creations that come long before 
death. ‘Again, angels also are 
inhabitants of the world in- 
visible, and of them much more 
is told us than concerning the 
souls of the faithful departed, 
because the latter rest from 
their labours, but the angels 
are actively employed among 
us in the Church. They are 
said to be ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation. 
No Christian is so humble but 
he has these to attend on him, 
if he lives by faith and love. 
Though they are so great, so 
glorious, so pure, so wonderful, 
that the very sight of them, if 
we were allowed to see them, 
would strike us to earth, as it 
did the prophet Daniel, holy and 
righteous as he was, yet they 
are our fellow-servants and our 
fellow-workers, and they care- 
fully watch over and defend us, 
even the humblest of us, if we 
be Christ's.’ 

“After declaring that we 
live in a world of spirits as 
well as in a world of sense, 
holding unconscious communion 
with it, Newman takes pains 
to show that he is not dealing 
with mere figures of speech : 
‘The world of spirits, then, 
though unseen, is present; pre- 
sent, not future, not distant. 
It is not above the sky, it is 
not beyond the grave, it is 
now and here; the kingdom 
of God is among us. “We 





look,” says Paul, “not at the 
things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen, 
for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eter- 
nal.”’” 

“That is all very startling,” 
I said, “and yet I do not know 
why it should be, for I suppose 
it is what most people profess 
to believe. But this puzzles 
me. If the world of spirits be 
about us, and certain people 
have the faculty of communi- 
cating with it, how comes it 
that so much of the inter- 
communication is mean, false, 
and contemptible? The mess- 
ages transmitted from the 
other world in our day have 
very little of inspiration or 
ralue—things so banal and 
trivial that they seem rather 
the invention of commonplace 
mountebanks than the revela- 
tions of spirits.” 

“Tt does not follow,” he said, 
“that all the spirits about us 
are good, for the same Scrip- 
tural authority that vouches 
for good spirits is warrant for 
the existence and interference 
of bad ones; and the proba- 
bilities are that it is from 
the latter only that the mod- 
ern spiritualistic manifestations 
come. The uncertainty of their 
action and the limitation of 
their knowledge are indications 
that they are ministrants of 
evil and hampered in their 
power to mislead man. It is 
not often that the Lord gives 
Satan authority to vex Job. 
Consequently a medium may 
have communications with 
spirits that are genuine and 
yet neither wise nor true. Of 
course it happens often that 
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a medium pretends to genuine 
communication when none has 
been established—for many of 
them have been detected in 
imposture; but there is too 
much evidence in favour of 
genuine communication at times 
to deny it altogether. If a 
medium resorts to trickery it 
is apt to be in the way of 
business. Necromancy at best 
is dreadfully uncertain; and 
when it fails, the magician, in 
order to make a living, has 
to provide a substitute. A 
friend of mine once tested this 
matter to his own satisfaction 
at seances held in his own 
house, and after having de- 
tected the medium in imposture 
one evening, was convinced that 
the spirit manifestations of 
another evening were genuine.” 

“What a creepy sort of 
theory that is,” I said, “that 
the demons are ranging up and 
down the world or lying in wait 
for us in lonesome places and 
grinning with impotent malice 
as we pass. It will not be very 
nice for me to imagine on my 
next night tramp that the 
spirit of some famous murderer 
is trudging along beside me, 
calculating the value of my 
watch and raging for an op- 
portunity to knock me on the 
head. And when the old 
maid looks under her bed at 
night for the traditional man in 
hiding, how awful to think that 
there may be a whole legion of 
aerial pirates concealed about 
the room so successfully as to 
escape observation !” 

“Well,” my friend remarked, 
“it is no longer a matter of 
doubt that there are millions of 
creatures swarming in the air, 
in the waters, in vegetation, 
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and even in the bodies of the 
animals, that we cannot see, 
and seldom remember; and 
some of these invisible creatures 
are worse than the average 
demon in the way of hostility 
to human life and happiness. 
Why should a man who swal- 
lows a million microbes with- 
out a thought start at a few 
ghosts or laugh at Queen Mab 
that used to come 


‘In shape no bigger than an agate- 
stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman ?’ 


But no matter for this analogy. 
There can be no doubt that the 
existence of demons is recog- 
nised in the Old and in the 
New Testament; that they are 
described as coming and going 
among men; and that belief in 
demoniacal possession was prev- 
alent among primitive Christ- 
ians. Indeed, the exorcism of 
evil spirits was a common 
practice among them. One of 
the grades in clerical orders 
was that of exorcist, and there 
was a formula for exorcism 
among the offices of the Church, 
which is still preserved, as 
the casting out of devils was 
one of the powers exercised by 
the Saviour and transmitted to 
His apostles.” 

“There,” I said, “is another 
surprise. I thought exorcism 
had gone into disuse long ago.” 

“No,” he answered; “ex- 
orcism of things remains in 
various ceremonials, notably in 
the beautiful one for blessing 
the baptismal font, and exor- 
cism of individuals remains in 
baptism itself, but exorcism 
for demoniac possession is 
less used than formerly. It 
was so easy for popular super- 
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stition to mistake violent seiz- 
ures due to natural causes and 
mere plain insanity for the 
manifestations of a demon; and 
it was so easy for persons self- 
deluded or seeking to delude 
others and gain notoriety to 
counterfeit the antics of a de- 
moniac, that the Church grew 
conservative in its recourse to 
exorcism for casting out devils. 
It does not deny that there is 
demoniac possession, nor refuse 
to resort to the ancient formula 
for dealing with one possessed 
by an evil spirit; but, in order 
to avoid impostures, it limits 
the authority of priests to act 
except on permission of their 
bishops. The priests of course 
shun any appeal to exorcism 
for various reasons. They are 
suspicious of fraud; they are 
anxious to discountenance super- 
stition, and to avoid the im- 
putation of it; they are shy 
about seeming to arrogate 
superior holiness, which ignor- 
ant people are apt to attribute 
to him who measures himself 
directly against the devil in a 
spiritual struggle; and they 
may have other reasons for 
hesitancy.” 

The last phrase came with a 
peculiar pause, not so much 
like an after-thought as like a 
suggestion as to which the 
speaker’s mind was not alto- 
gether clear. 

“ What other cause may there 
be?” I said, for the reason I 
could not guess interested me 
rather than the reason I could 
have worked out for myself. 

“You know,” he answered, 
“that in many passages in the 
Gospels where the casting out 
of devils is described the rage 
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of the person possessed is dwelt 
upon, and the sojourning demon 
is represented as clamouring 
furiously against expulsion ; 
and in the Acts, where it is 
said that certain vagabond 
Jewish exorcists, the seven sons 
of Sceva, undertook to cast out 
devils, the man in whom the 
evil spirit was leaped upon 
them and overcame them and 
prevailed against them, so that 
they fled out of that house 
naked and wounded. The 
legion of devils in the man 
who came out of the tombs in 
the country of the Gadarenes 
besought the Saviour as a 
privilege that, when expelled, 
they might enter into the herd 
of swine near at hand, and 
when He gave them leave they 
entered into the swine; and 
the herd, about two thousand, 
ran down a steep place into the 
sea and were drowned. More- 
over, there is the curious illus- 
tration given in two of the 
Gospels about the unclean 
spirit, when it has gone out 
of a man, walking through dry 
places, seeking rest and finding 
none, gathering seven other 
spirits more wicked than _it- 
self, and seeking once more 
the former home, swept and 
garnished for the satanic com- 
pany. Now a priest is bound 
to believe in the possibility of 
genuine demoniac possession ; 
and if he encounters such a 
case and drives out the demon 
by the rites of exorcism, has 
he anything to dread from his 
peculiar victory? He cannot 
send the evil spirit into swine ; 
he does not know that it is 
cut off from further human 
activity —it may be walking 
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through dry places seeking rest 
and finding none; and wher- 
ever it be it is very apt to have, 
in addition to its original equip- 
ment of devilish malice, a lively 
hatred of the man who has 
driven it out of its abiding- 
place and dispossessed it from 
the ownership of a human 
being. So that there is opened 
out a wide prospect for un- 
pleasant speculation, not to say 
dread.” 

“This is the queerest point 
of all,” I said. ‘“ What a situa- 
tion—a faithful priest exposed 
at any moment to the attack 
of an evicted demon, blown 
about hither and thither on 
the wandering winds, and 
raging for an opportunity to 
injure him! What elements 


for romance, if there was but 
the slightest foothold of reality 


as a basis of interest for im- 
aginative probabilities !” 

My friend smiled as if at 
some strange reminiscence; 
and the brightness of the smile 
died away in the shadow of 
sadness. Something in the 
fleeting look piqued my curi- 
osity, and I said, “Come now, 
you don’t mean to insinuate 
that you ever knew of any- 
thing of this sort happening?” 

“Well,” he said, “I came 
once close to a strange ex- 
perience ; but I do not like to 
think of it, and have never 
talked of it.” 

He was not a man into 
whose innermost thoughts it 
would be safe to intrude, and 
I am disposed to respect ret- 
icence ; so I said nothing more, 
but stopped to pat the dog 
which had just returned for 
recognition after having gone 
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through his favourite perform- 
ance of shutting the front gate. 
“The priest of whom I was 
thinking,” my friend  con- 
tinued, “‘ was one of the sanest 
and strongest of men; and it 
is difficult to appreciate the 
peculiarity of his story without 
a clear understanding of that 
fact. Nevertheless, I am moved 
to tell you something of it. 
“Several years ago I met 
Dr Dalton in Rome. I was 
there, as you know, contesting 
a case against my bishop be- 
fore the Propaganda; and he 
was there from a Western city 
on the same errand. I need 
not say to you that fighting 
a bishop is not always wrong. 
The Catholic Church in the 
United States is, by an ecclesi- 
astical fiction, a missionary 
body, and therefore under con- 
trol of the Propaganda; and 
as Rome is a long way off and 
America is a large country, 
it happens that each bishop, 
within his own diocese, is a 
sort of spiritual satrap. Most 
of them are sincerely good and 
pious men, with a sense of 
paternal responsibility for their 
priests and people, and so their 
despotism is a benevolent one: 
but at intervals there comes an 
ecclesiastical tyrant, hard, im- 
perious, ambitious; and then 
a man of independent spirit, 
whether among priests or lay- 
men, finds loyalty scarcely con- 
sistent with self-respect. It is 
of American bishops of this 
type, each setting up as a small 
pope in his own locality, that 
they tell this story in Rome. 
Some one came to Pius IX. for 
a dispensation. He said he 
could not grant it; but the 
B 
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suppliant kept urging, and 
finally the Pope exclaimed, ‘1 
tell you I cannot do it—it is 
beyond my powers: if you want 
anything of that sort you will 
have to go to one of these 
American bishops for it!’ 

“My bishop was a plain and 
rather able tyrant who had 
ventured too far, and so I won 
my case. Dr Dalton’s bishop 
was so unusual a development 
of the type, that it was intended 
long afterwards to depose him 
for mental incapacity when 
death intervened to obviate the 
necessity, and his perversity 
provoked the Propaganda to 
issue a decision such as that 
conservative body seldom before 
formulated. It ordered the 
priest’s reinstatement, and de- 
clared that any interference by 
any person whatsoever would 
mean for that person ipso facto 
excommunication. I speak of 
this to show how well Dr 
Dalton must have stood a 
searching test. 

“He was a model of manly 
beauty, tall in stature, and 
looking lofty, so that you were 
reminded of Crabbe’s Quaker, 
who 


‘was six feet high and looked six 
inches higher.’ 


He was so imposing in manner 
and appearance that even rail- 
road officials stood in awe of 
him; and on a trip to the 
Levant, when we ran out of 
funds, a bank cashier advanced 
him money on his mere re- 
quest, though murmuring as 
he did so, ‘I never saw you 
before and know nothing of 
you, and it will have to be 
at my own risk.” He was 
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standing on the curbstone in 
a street in Rome one day, in 
somewhat sombre mood, while 
a little match-peddler at his 
feet was striving to attract his 
attention. Suddenly he noticed 
the boy and said abruptly, with 
the darkness still on his face, 
‘Well, what is it?’ The lad 
held up his wares, muttered 
‘Matches,’ and began to cry. 
‘What is the matter?’ said 
the doctor, ‘What are you cry- 
ing for?’ ‘Because,’ whim- 
pered the child, ‘I am so little 
and you are so big!’ The 
doctor handed him a lira, 
pushed away the matches, and, 
in answer to the boy’s remark 
that he had no change, said, 
with his face breaking into 
sunshine, ‘ All right! keep it,— 
because I am so big and you 
are so little!’ He was so 
kindly in disposition that he 
recognised and greeted as a 
friend an old woman who stood 
at a church door to draw aside 
the curtain, remembering her 
from the time, twenty years 
before, when he had been a 
student in Rome; and more 
than one beggar was hailed in 
the same way as an old ac- 
quaintance. He spoke in a 
masterly way three languages 
besides English and Latin, was 
far more a citizen of the world 
than myself, and proved in a 
season of anxiety and trouble 
a loving comrade. 

“In the long days of waiting 
for the decision of the most 
leisurely of tribunals, we fell 
into the habit of sharing our 
most intimate thoughts and 


speculating together on the 
most unusual themes. At last 


we touched on that into the 
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consideration of which you and 
I have drifted; and I found 
that it had for Dr Dalton more 
of a personal than a philosophic 
interest. As it is a matter on 
which individual experiences 
are rare, and modern testimony 
that commands confidence is 
hard to find, it was natural 
that he should tell me certain 
incidents in his own life that 
had impressed him strongly 
with the presence and the ac- 
tive interference of the powers 
of evil in human affairs. What 
to me was a matter of faith or 
theory was to him a practical 
issue to be fought out, a danger 
to be encountered at any mo- 
ment, on any street corner. 
“To put his story in my own 
words, he had become a very 
popular priest in his own city, 
and his reputation for learning 
and piety was growing beyond 
it. He was healthy, happy, 
zealous in his duties, and glad 
of the powers and opportunities 
of priesthood. Possibly he was 
too prosperous, and perhaps a 
sense of human satisfaction, if 
not a touch of human vanity, 
began to influence his daily life. 
Be that as it may, a call came 
from a distant point in the 
diocese, an out-of-the-way coun- 
try place, for help for a girl 
seemingly possessed of a demon, 
and he was authorised to visit 
her. He undertook the task 
with a feeling of strong dis- 
taste, inclined to think the case 
one for a sound physician 
rather than an exorcist ; but he 
was clear as to the possibility 
of the presence of an evil spirit, 
and his education in Rome was 
not without effect, for there you 
may notice at every moment 


grave personages, without in- 
terrupting the flow of con- 
versation, crossing their fingers 
for a protective spell against 
the evil eye, as they catch 
the look of some passer-by on 
the street. 

“The case proved to be a 
very peculiar one. The girl 
was ignorant and commonplace, 
save that she believed herself 
under the control of some other 
power than her own soul, and 
showed at times knowledge 
altogether beyond her ordinary 
capacity. She named the very 
hour when Dr Dalton would 
come, recognised him, though 
she had never seen him before, 
was aware of the details of an 
accident that had delayed him 
on his journey; and when 
asked how she knew these and 
other things, answered invari- 
ably, referring to her familiar 
devil, ‘He told me so.’ When 
guilty of some perverse action, 
her explanation was, ‘He told 
me to,’ and she was conscious 
sometimes of temptation and 
successful _ resistance — ‘He 
wanted me to.’ In the course 
of investigation my friend in- 
advertently made use of Latin, 
and the girl answered in the 
same tongue, though she did 
not know one word of it from 
another. She was docile enough 
at the beginning of the cere- 
monial, but grew stubborn and 
vicious in her bearing as it pro- 
ceeded. The priest had pre- 
pared himself by prayer and 
fasting, and chose to make the 
trial in the church rather than 
at the home of the afflicted 
girl, The ceremony is direct 
and earnest. It begins with 
the sign of the cross, sprinkling 
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with holy water, the Litany of 
the Saints, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the psalm, ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no 
God.’ The evil spirit is com- 
manded to depart by the mys- 
teries of the incarnation, suffer- 
ing, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ, the sending 
of the Holy Spirit, and the 
coming again to judgment. 
Then follows the opening 
passage of St John’s Gospel, 
and afterwards that portion of 
the sixteenth chapter of Mark 
that contains the commission of 
the apostles: ‘And he said 
unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptised shall be 
saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned. And 
these signs shall follow them 
that believe; In My name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up serpents, and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.’ Also there is 
read that passage of the tenth 
chapter of Luke beginning, 
‘And the seventy returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto 
us through Thy name.’ In con- 
clusion there is the direct 
address to the unclean spirit 
and the prayer of exorcism. 
“Dr Dalton thought best to 
test the girl at the conclusion 
by requiring her to go to con- 
fession ; and then came the most 
trying of his experiences. As 
she knelt at the little opening 
in the confessional and began, 
there was nothing unusual ; but 


on a sudden her face was 
changed, there came over it an 
expression of fury, and the eyes 
blazed with a strange light. 
The priest seemed to see over 
again one of those Scriptural 
scenes where the demon is de- 
scribed as flinging down and 
tearing his victim in a final 
passion, calling out, ‘ Let us 
alone! Art Thou come to de- 
stroy us? Art Thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?’ 
He had no doubt that the fiend 
showed himself clearly for an 
instant, and poured out the flood 
of denunciation and blasphemy 
that followed. It closed with 
a full tide of personal malice 
and menace. ‘I will make you 
rue the day you interfered with 
me! Think of me when you 
trip! Remember me when you 
fall! I will set temptation and 
danger round about you. I will 
cover you with shame and drag 
you down to disgrace and dam- 
nation!’ It was an ugly vale- 
diction, and my friend was some- 
what startled by it, especially as 
so many puzzling things had 
happened in succession, and as 
he was fasting and had been 
under strong emotional strain ; 
but he was a man that few 
things daunted, and nothing 
daunted long. He recovered his 
usual cheerfulness; and what 
helped him more than anything 
else was the whimsical story 
that came into his head about 
Luther flinging his inkstand at 
the devil. He said to himself 
with a laugh that if Luther 
could treat the master fiend 
with such careless disrespect it 
would be unbecoming in him to 
worry over the ravings of a 
demon. 
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“Among other cares the 
incident passed out of his 
consciousness; but a gradual 
change began in his life. His 
course as a priest, before so 
prosperous, began to be beset 
with difficulties. His very 
popularity with all classes of 
people turned into a danger; 
for the bishop seemed to grow 
jealous of his influence—cap- 
tious and carping as to every- 
thing he undertook. Many of 
his fellow-priests whom he 
overshadowed grew shy of his 
companionship when they saw 
their superior become hostile ; 
for the favour of a foolish 
bishop, like that of a prince, 
may be a sort of moral dis- 
credit, but it is none the less a 
potent thing. Those who knew 
him well admired him all the 
more for the tolerance with 
which he bore petty persecution 
and for the zeal with which he 
worked under discouragement ; 
but of course multitudes of 
Catholics and even Protestants 
who had little knowledge of 
him took the vague rumours 
that began to circulate against 
him as not without foundation. 
It is assumed when a bishop 
and a priest are at variance 
that the priest is in the wrong 
as a matter of course, and even 
in a republic no one thinks to 
ask whether anything happens 
to be the matter with a person 
in authority. If serious accusa- 
tions are suggested, the con- 
doling whisper runs around as 
to how long patient authority 
has borne with insubordination 
or wrong. If only - trivial 
charges are mentioned, there 
are flying hints in the air that 
far worse have been kept in the 
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background lest scandal should 
come. In the case of Dr Dalton 
trouble was bound to increase ; 
for as he met mere criticism, 
rebuke, and hostility in simple 
silence, and all orders, however 
capricious, with unhesitating 
obedience so long as they con- 
cerned matters within the 
episcopal discretion, the impulse 
to tyranny grew stronger as 
the expectation of resistance 
grew less. As a consequence, 
the bishop, who had not been 
consecrated for his scholarship, 
began to transgress the canon 
law in order to have his will, 
and then clashed against a 
determination as strong as his 
own. The priest, a far abler 
man, had halted a_hair’s- 
breadth within the verge of his 
rights and waited for the 
contest ; and whenever an un- 
lawful command came he set it 
aside. It is needless to say that 
their relations were very much 
strained. About this time Dr 
Dalton went to see his superior 
on parish business in regard to 
which the bishop had to be con- 
sulted. As he stepped into the 
study he knelt to kiss the 
episcopal ring ; but the bishop 
snatched away his hand and 
exclaimed, ‘Keep away from 
me! How dare you come 
here?’ The priest rose and 
said with a softly contemptuous 
smile, ‘I can assure your lord- 
ship that I came here as a 
matter of business necessity. 
You did not imagine for a 
moment, did you, that it was 
any expectation of the pleasure 
to be in your company that 
brought me?’ ‘Go,’ said the 
bishop furiously. ‘You are a 
disobedient and rebellious priest. 
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Leave the room, and never let 
me see your face again!’ The 
priest went; but in telling me 
the story afterwards, he said 
that just as he turned he started 
with horror; for he caught in 
the bishop’s eyes the same 
fiendish gleam that shone in the 
eyes of the possessed girl when 
she began to rave at him in the 
confessional. It had been more 
than two years since he had 
thought of that incident, and 
yet at once it seemed as if the 
same demon were speaking to 
him again. After the first rush 
of certainty, he shook himself 
free from the impression ; but 
it kept returning, notwith- 
standing his disposition to treat 
it as morbid and fantastic. 
“Not long after, the final 
issue was joined between bishop 
and priest on which they went 
to Rome for a decision ; but in 
the meanwhile something curi- 
ous happened. There was a 
sensation in the Western 
papers, which I distinctly re- 
call, about the death of a mys- 
terious stranger in a hotel in 
the city where Dr Dalton, then 
unknown to me, lived. The 
stranger had gone into the 
hotel late at night, called for a 
room and taken possession of 
it, sending down for a bottle of 
wine. The next day, as he 
made no sign, the room was 
broken open and he was found 
sitting in a chair dead. He 
had taken a dose of chloral, 
drunk the wine, sat for a time 
reading a novel evidently 
bought on a railroad train, lit 
a small fire in the grate, burned 
several letters, cut pieces out of 
his clothes that had his name 
on and burned them, and partly 


burned the book, There was 
no means of identification, and 
the name on the hotel register 
was clearly false. The man 
was young and apparently 
rather delicate, photographs 
were taken and his picture was 
published far and wide in the 
papers for recognition, but to 
no purpose. That much the 
public knew; but there was 
something the public never 
found out. On the night when 
the stranger took lodging in 
the hotel, Dr Dalton was sit- 
ting in his study alone; and 
this very man called to see 
him and was shown into the 
room. He sat down, but acted 
in an odd, uneasy way, and 
glanced furtively about him. 
The priest bade him welcome 
in his frank, manly fashion, 
and asked his business. The 
stranger looked up and stared 
at him a moment, and then 
said, ‘I came here to kill 
you. Dr Dalton at once 
concluded that his visitor was 
crazy, but too weak and uncer- 
tain to be dangerous, and he 
answered, ‘Oh, nonsense! You 
are a little out of sorts, nervous 
and worried about something, 
and you have caught at the 
first wild whim that came into 
your head. How could you 
want to kill me, a man that 
you never saw before in your 
life?’ ‘I know you _ well 
enough,’ said the stanger, ‘and 
I must kill you. I came to do 
it.’ ‘And I tell you,’ said the 
priest, speaking easily and con- 
fidently, but keeping a com- 
manding eye on his curious 
visitor, ‘you are going to do 
nothing of the sort. You have 
a fit of the blues, or your nerves 
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are on the quiver after too 
much liquor; and what you 
need is a good sound sleep.’ 
‘I am commissioned to kill 
you,’ repeated the stranger 
with dull reiteration, ‘and it 
will have to be you or myself!’ 
He rose as he spoke, as if to 
act; but Dr Dalton rose also, 
alert, powerful, and controlling 
by his force of will the waver- 
ing creature before him. ‘Go 
to a hotel,’ he said, ‘take some- 
thing that will quiet your 
nerves, have a sound sleep, and 
the world will look like a new 
place to you in the morning.’ 
‘If Ido not kill you to-night,’ 
the stranger said, ‘I shall not 
see morning!’ For an instant 
there seemed to be a struggle 
to attempt the crime, but he 
faltered, gave way, and ex- 
claimed, ‘I am going! I will 
kill myself!’ and then turned 
and darted out; but at the 
very instant he turned the 
priest was startled to catch 
once more in the furtive eyes 
that met his own for an instant 
the look of furious, malicious, 
and baffied hate that he had 
encountered in the eyes of the 
possessed girl in the confes- 
sional. He felt such a thrill 
of fear that he was glad that 
the contest of wills had been 
decided before the last moment. 
On thinking the matter over 
next morning, he went to the 
chief of police, who was a 
friend, and made inquiry as to 
his visitor of the night before: 
the discovery of the unknown 
stranger dead in his room in 
the hotel followed; but as to 
his visit to the priest nothing 
was ever said.” 

As Father Lyndon came to 
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a pause at this point there was 
a call to luncheon, and he said 
as we stepped into the dining- 
room, “I shall go on with the 
story by-and-by.” 

In the meanwhile I felt like 
making some observation on 
what he had told already, for 
my mind is strongly indisposed 
to a supernatural, or rather 
spiritual, explanation of any- 
thing, and is much given to 
the natural, or rather the ma- 
terial, aspect of things—readier 
to grant the unknown as a 
concept of reason than to con- 
ceive our relationship to it. I 
said— 

“ All this is odd; but it seems 
to me that if we look for com- 
monplace causes and not extra- 
ordinary ones, it becomes simple 
enough. Was there demoniac 
possession in the case of the 
girl? Is it not easier to suppose 
that she was afflicted in some 
merely physical way, involving 
temporary mental excitement ? 
The notion that she was pos- 
sessed might suggest itself 
readily, for the first impulse 
of humanity in ignorance is to 
look for a supernatural cause 
of what comes through natural 
process not understood. The 
sanest of us is puzzled to know 
the working of his own thought ; 
why should we accept the the- 
ory of a silly and hysterical 
girl about her own ravings ? 
It was easy, simple, and no 
doubt very convenient at times 
to throw all responsibility for 
her vagaries on the indefinite 
‘Him’ that ‘told her to.” Even 
Socrates condescended to that 
delusion.” 

“How,” asked my friend, 
“would you explain her know- 
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ledge of things taking place at 
a distance, and her acquaintance 
with the man she had never 
seen ?” 

“T confess,” I said, “that I 
am ashamed to make use of 
the hackneyed explanation that 
whatever she said that seemed 
strangely apt was a mere co- 
incidence. But before coming 
to a conclusion as to such 
things, one ought to know all 
the facts, and to be sure that 
she displayed as accurate know- 
ledge as was said, and that her 
sayings were not coloured un- 
consciously in passing through 
the minds of the narrators after 
the happening. Something may 
have been due to guesswork, 
something to happy intuition, 
and something to a vivid imagi- 
nation absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a coming event.” 

“And how about the use of 
the Latin language by a girl in 


utter ignorance of it?” 

“That is a difficulty,” I said, 
“with which psychologists have 
have had to deal before, and 
they figured out a natural ex- 


planation. Even an ignorant 
Catholic girl has some famili- 
arity with the sound of Latin. 
She hears it sung at every ser- 
vice ; she knows certain phrases 
by heart; she reads the trans- 
lation of all she hears; and in 
a dim vague way she connects 
ideas of awe and devotion with 
certain great rolling sounds. In 
a state of excitement or exalta- 
tion some of these might come 
to her unconsciously.” 

“That is ingenious,” said 
Father Lyndon, with his usual 
candour; “and the denuncia- 
tions that seemed to come from 
the evil spirit you would in- 
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terpret as the hysterical rav- 
ings of the girl herself?” 

"ta" 

“That is a reasonable view 
to take—for any one who did 
not know the main witness,” 
he answered. ‘But Dr Dalton 
was clearly convinced of a 
superhuman infiuence; and his 
personality is an overmastering 
consideration with me. He had 
immediate knowledge of every 
incident ; he studied the bearing 
of the girl and her friends; he 
was not a man apt to err or 
easy to hoodwink. And you 
know how much value even a 
court of law places on these 
direct impressions,—so much, 
indeed, that it will take little 
or nothing at second-hand. 
The fact, therefore, remains 
that those who should have 
known best did not doubt that 
there was an evil spirit in this 
girl.” 

“Moreover,” I said, “I am 
not ready to concede anything 
more than a metaphorical de- 
mon in the bishop. It is idle 
to deny that such an ecclesi- 
astic may do some pretty 
mean things at the promptings 
of human passion — jealousy, 
malice, the desire to domineer 
over anything in the shape 
of an independent spirit that 
comes within his sphere. It 
is not necessary to endow him 
with a_ special little fiend, 
seeking rest in dry places and 
taking refuge in the clerical 
soul.” 

My companion smiled grimly, 
and I went on: “As for the 
stranger who committed sui- 
cide, he may have been, and 
probably was, some poor tramp 
a little out of his mind—in all 
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likelihood a victim of religious 
mania, who had heard in a ran- 
dom way of Dr Dalton’s quarrel 
with the bishop and supposed 
himself divinely commissioned 
to offer him up in sacrifice to 
offended authority. He did not 
act like a hired assassin, and 
it would be too violent a con- 
jecture to suppose that any- 
body hired him. The recogni- 
tion of a particular demon in 
his eyes might have been a 
delusion due to the excitement 
of the moment or the un- 
certain flickering of the light.” 

“ Here again,” said my friend, 
“T must be pardoned for taking 
the impression of Dr Dalton. 
You know the final argument 
for our knowledge of ourselves 
and our faith in God is simply 
an act of consciousness; and 
his consciousness is a fact that 
is not to be put aside lightly 
for a mere suspicion. You are 
loth to believe in a particular 
demon, probably because you 
do not really believe in the 
agency of any demon; and yet 
the law of England, which its 
admirers are fond of describing 
as the essence of common-sense, 
attributed serious crime to 
satanic influence; and it has 
happened more than once that 
even a peer of the realm was 
obliged to plead before the 
House of Lords on a charge 
of murder, which the indict- 
ment declared he had com- 
mitted, ‘moved and seduced by 
the instigation of the devil.’ 
and forgetful of the presence of 
God. Even yet Shakespeare's 
‘eternal devil’ keeps his place 
in common thought, though 
his personality be somewhat 
vague, and we have grown 
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very shy about conceding any 
of his special manifestations.” 

As we rose from the table 
I said by way of concession, 
“It is easier, such things hav- 
ing happened, to explain how 
they might have happened by 
natural causes, than to explain 
why there was such a succession 
of them.” 

“Well,” Father Lyndon re- 
marked, leading the way to the 
little lawn once more, “let me 
add another to the series—one 
in which I was present as an 
observer and bore some share.” 
And he took up his story again. 

“ As there were long intervals 
of waiting in the consideration 
of our cases by the Propaganda, 
Dr Dalton and I went about 
Rome a great deal together, 
and he, being very fond of fine 
horses, drove constantly with 
the best team at the hotel 
where he lodged, while I was 
nearly always his companion. 
I fancy we cut a more con- 
spicuous figure than is usual 
with two priests in controversy 
with their bishops, and a fre- 
quent incident in our daily 
drives was a salutation from 
the king, who was very popu- 
lar and returned with courtesy 
every greeting he received on 
the street. He drove out often, 
was apt to meet us some- 
where in the leading streets, 
and guessed no doubt that 
we were foreign priests, and, 
as it is the custom among 
ecclesiastics in Rome to be 
very much engaged in conver- 
sation or with the shop-windows 
when a member of the royal 
family is passing, he noticed 
quickly the frank and decided 
way in which we took off our 
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hats at his approach, and he 
seemed to take pleasure in mak- 
ing his own acknowledgment 
specially cordial. This became 
so usual that an ecclesiastic of 
our acquaintance took my friend 
to task for the pleasure with 
which he seemed to pay his 
respects to the king, who was, 
after all, a usurper in the 
dominions of the Church. He 
received this whimsical and 
satirical explanation: ‘You 
acknowledge, of course, that 
Humbert is King of Piedmont ; 
and you consider him a stranger 
in Rome. Well, we belong to 
the sovereign people in America, 
and we too are far away from 
home: what is more fitting 
than that royalties in exile 
should greet each other?’ I 
mention this incident to show 
that in all probability we chal- 
lenged more attention than we 
imagined, and that my friend 


was observed by many people 

to whom he gave little heed. 
“So it happened that he came 

to me one day and showed me 


a note. It bore the signature 
of a lady who styled herself 
countess, but whose name was 
strange to both of us. Let me 
call her simply the Countess, 
for that was her rank, in tell- 
ing the incident. The note was 
an invitation to call and see 
the writer at her apartments, 
at the corner of one of the 
streets leading into the Corso. 
Dalton said, ‘I know no such 
woman; why should I visit 
her?’ 

“He seemed vaguely puzzled, 
suspicious, and reluctant; but 
I did not dream of mystery in 
the matter, and took the invita- 
tion as some piece of admiring 
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courtesy. I said, ‘This may 
be some American woman who 
has married an Italian noble- 
man, and probably she has 
heard of you from friends at 
home and means to do you a 
kindness. Go and see her by 
all means.’ 

“He was over-persuaded, and 
went to see the Countess the 
next day. He returned looking 
worried, not to say shocked ; 
and though he spoke of his 
visit with reluctance, he told 
me enough of what happened 
to suggest its character, for he 
thought I had a right to know 
something about the matter, 
and he stood in need of consul- 
tation with a friend. 

“He had gone to the ap- 
pointed place, an apparently 
fashionable residence, and had 
been received more as a friend 
than a stranger, and shown 
through a handsome reception- 
room into what seemed the 
boudoir of a woman of luxuri- 
ous tastes, and plenty of means 
for gratifying them. The Count- 
ess came in, a woman of about 
thirty years, with a calm as- 
sured manner, and the air of 
one who knows the world well, 
and is either too confident of her 
position or too careless of her 
reputation to heed its opinions. 
Her beauty was something 
startling, but it left only a con- 
fused impression of glowing 
hazel eyes, a brilliant com- 
plexion, a mass of auburn hair, 
and a form at once tall and 
generously modelled, clad in 
some household costume that 
in its very negligence enhanced 
every womanly charm. We are 
apt to complain of ceremony; 
but there was something in the 
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style of his reception so easy as 
to make Dalton uneasy ; and the 
charm of the hostess, closely akin 
to power, reawakened his orig- 
inal misgivings. There could 
be no doubt about his welcome ; 
and his suggestion that there 
might be some mistake as to 
the invitation was set aside at 
once. The Countess made no 
pretence as to hearing about 
him from some mutual friend, 
and simply declared that she 
had walked quietly over con- 
ventionalities to make his ac- 
quaintance, having seen him 
frequently and grown interested 
in him. To a remark that if 
she needed spiritual advice he 
was not in the position to as- 
sume the responsibility of giv- 
ing it, as he was a stranger in 
Rome, destined to leave it the 
moment the controversy that 
detained him was settled, she 
answered that she was in no 
religious perplexities, and by no 
means a penitent in search of a 
priest. 

“Tf she had been disposed to 
finesse, she might have taken 
the suggestion and tangled his 
feet in the very clue that 
seemed to promise deliverance ; 
but she was disposed to force 
the situation rather than fence 
with it. She said she had 
watched him for some time, 
had learned of his troubles, 
had noticed his gaiety and 
his fits of gloom, had felt 
strange sympathy with him as 
a kindred spirit, an elective 
affinity, and other nonsense of 
the sort—leading up to the 
confession that she was con- 
vinced they were made for 
friendship and comradeship, 
and that she had not hesitated 


to take the first step, as, after 
all, advance on her part would 
be less open to criticism than 
on his. I do not know that 
there was any declaration of 
love, but there was certainly 
the broadest sort of hint at 
flirtation. On two points Dal- 
ton was a man of high-strung 
sentiment, and possibly over- 
strained opinion: one of them 
was priesthood and the other 
womanhood ; and every strong 
conviction and fine feeling was 
touched with insult in such an 
interview. It was as if honour, 
reverence, and romance were 
stained and tarnished at a 
breath. A sense of intense 
shame overcame him. He was 
disgusted with her and dis- 
gusted with himself for having 
roused such a sentiment and 
challenged such a situation by 
his bearing. The snare could 
not bind him, but he felt its 
meshes as it were burn him. 
In a white heat of fury he rose 
and walked out of the room. 
As he went rapidly down the 
stairway he was amazed to see 
the Countess above waving 
him a farewell as calmly as 
though the scene he had passed 
through were a mere delusion ; 
but she was looking down at 
him with the eyes of the girl 
with the demon, when she be- 
gan to rave at him and de- 
nounce him; and he was then 
aware that he had caught the 
familiar gleam unconsciously 
more than once in the inter- 
view, and that his curious 
restlessness and repugnance 
throughout had come from the 
instinctive feeling of the pres- 
ence of a hostile and malignant 
influence, 
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“This impression was so 
vivid in his mind that nothing 
could efface it; and even ridi- 
cule as to his tendency to see 
those eyes everywhere had no 
effect. My own opinion at 
first was that some common- 
place adventuress had made a 
bizarre attempt to capture him 
or blackmail him, or that some 
woman of rank, taken with his 
manly grace, and reckless as to 
her conduct, had forgotten her 
discretion in her passion; but 
in talking the scene over he 
brought reasons to support his 
original impression, pointing 
out that there was nothing to 
tempt an adventuress, and that 
no woman really in love could 
have conceived or carried out 
such a scheme. He maintained 
that everything in the incident 
as it recurred to him seemed 
fiendish, not feminine. In what 
followed, that conviction was 
his safeguard, for it rendered 
the beauty and grace of the 
Countess powerless, and made 
him contemptuously indifferent 
to what might have been re- 
garded as a genuine sentiment. 

“Two days later there came 
another note, which suggested 
that at a particular point in 
our usual drive through the 
public gardens the Countess 
would be waiting in her car- 
riage. ‘Leave your ancient 
Mentor and come and have 
a talk with me.’ That was 
the style in which the jade 
alluded to me and my sup- 
posed influence. We didn’t 
know whether to avoid the 
encounter or not, but decided 
that it would be best to take 
our ordinary route and pay 
no attention to the waiting 
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temptress, who had at least 
the merit of open and courage- 
ous action. As we drew near 
the place of rendezvous we 
took pains to seem deep in 
the discussion of a point in 
metaphysics, but kept a sharp 
look-out. There she was, sure 
enough, seated in her carriage 
in a shady corner; and as I 
could glance at her without 
challenging recognition, I made 
a rapid study of her face. 
There could be only one opinion 
of her beauty ; but it surprised 
me to notice that she had some- 
thing about her hardly less 
commanding than beauty. 
There was power in her face, 


spirit, audacity, and even 
gaiety; and as she caught 


my eye she smiled, not with 
theatrical disdain, but with 
easy natural scorn, and tilted 
back her sunshade so that I 
might gaze my fill. I thought 
she had altogether the better 
of the encounter ; and the whole 
incident was especially distaste- 
ful to my companion, who 
hated even the appearance of 
cowardice. 

“On our return to the hotel 
he said, ‘I am sick of the air of 
Rome. Let us get away some- 
where for a change.’ 

“* All right,’ I answered ; 
‘let us go to Frascati for a 
while. There we shall not be 
out of reach if this slow busi- 
ness of ours ever takes another 
step.’ 

“ And so we set out almost 
on the instant for that pleasant 
summer resort on the mountain- 
side twelve miles away. How 
sweet it was along the garden 
terraces and among the walks 
bordered with laurestine and 
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shadowed with ilex, to listen 
to the murmur of the many 
fountains, to watch the mag- 
nificence of Rome spread just 
below, the purple sea of the 
Campagna stretching far be- 
yond, and in the dim distance 
the blue glitter of the Mediter- 
ranean, and to dream of the 
promises of our own time with 
the classic memories of ruined 
Tusculum thronging the hill- 
slopes behind and above us. 

“There was a sudden break 
in our repose. I saw the 
Countess with her attendant 
on one of the garden walks 
one day; and shortly after- 
ward the landlord of the hotel 
came to our apartments with 
the satisfied air of a man who 
brings good tidings, to say that 
the lady had learned we were 
among the guests and had de- 
sired him to let us know that 
she was here also. Dalton’s 
temper, which had been in a 
slow fury, notwithstanding the 
seeming calm of the past few 
days, broke out. He said— 

“¢This woman, so far as we 
know, is some sort of an ad- 
venturess. We have no ac- 
quaintance with her, and want 
none. Furthermore, we will 
not stay in the same hotel with 
her.’ 

“<«But,’ said the surprised 
host, ‘she seems to be a lady 
of rank, and she has sent for 
carriage and servants.’ 

“Very well,’ answered my 
companion, ‘if she stays, we 
go. Bring our bill.’ 

“The landlord began a re- 
monstrance, but he was cut 
short: ‘It is not a matter to 
be discussed. We have a right 
to our own course. So have 
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you. We have made our 
choice; make yours at once.’ 

“What influenced the land- 
lord’s action I do not know, 
but he decided against the 
woman, whether because he 
thought our patronage more 
profitable or because he had 
grounds for suspecting her 
character. She left on the 
next train. 

“T confess that there was 
something so bizarre about the 
whole affair that I began to 
doubt the use of applying any 
reasonable tests to its explana- 
tion. The conduct of the 
Countess suited neither cap- 
rice nor passion,— neither the 
woman who makes a profession 
of vice nor the woman who 
takes to intrigue for the sake 
of excitement. As for my com- 
panion, the incident had a 
curious effect on him, strength- 
ening his original impression. 
You know how sensitive and 
imaginative, so to speak, a 
finely - bred horse is, with all 
its strength and spirit. The 
swaying of the shadow of a 
branch on the roadside may 
startle and even frighten him. 
There was something of the 
same nervous delicacy united 
to the same wonderful courage 
and force in my friend; and 
the woman that aimed at cap- 
tivating him by the sudden 
revelation of her beauty had 
simply shocked all the finest 
sensibilities of his nature,-——so 
much so that he could only 
regard her as not of earth, 
earthy, but of the devil, devil- 
ish. To him, unlike the hero 
of Keats’s poem, Lamia was 
always serpent and never fair 
woman—‘no azure vein wan- 
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dered on fair-spaced temples, 
no soft bloom misted the cheek ; 
no passion to illume the deep- 
recessed vision ; all was blight.’ 

“After a brief space came 
a letter to him breathing re- 
sentment. The Countess had 
changed her tone. ‘I have 
sought your friendship,’ so the 
note ran, ‘and you have met 
me with enmity; but I have 
been slow to anger, believing 
that nothing was needed save 
better acquaintance to make 
us true and loyal comrades. 
You have acted like a sick 
animal that misconstrues kind- 
ness and sympathy and snaps 
at the hand stretched out to 
help or to caress it. You need 
a touch of the whip, and you 
shall have it. I insist upon 
an ample apology for your 
latest insult, at least, and upon 
the concession of friendship for 
which I asked. Possibly I may 
not value it after I have won 
it; but if so I want the privi- 
lege of flinging it aside. That 
you may understand the situ- 
ation, I may say that I know 
all about you: why you are 
here; what your quarrel with 
your bishop is; and how easy 
it would be to ruin you. If 
need be, I shall make a state- 
ment of our acquaintance to suit 
myself and submit it as part of 
the evidence in your case. It 
will be the sort of story that 
always finds easy credence.’ 

“The letter had no signature, 
which was the first resort to 
cunning that she had conde- 
scended to make. On reading 
it I said— 

“Here is a foothold at last. 
This simplifies the matter into 
plain blackmail; and it is your 


best policy to strike the first 
blow.’ 

“ He was of the same opinion, 
and, returning to Rome, at once 
consulted a lawyer. The story 
was told without a hint on the 
part of my friend as to any 
motive or influence which the 
legal mind might not appreci- 
ate, and the lawyer said that he 
would have the matter investi- 
gated. He was very sure that 
it was a mere blackmailing 
enterprise, and favoured strong 
measures. In the course of 
two or three days he made his 
report. He had recognised the 
title of the Countess as genuine 
the moment he heard it, and 
he found there was no one 
masquerading in her name. 
She was playing the game 
herself. She belonged to a 
great Italian family, was noted 
for her beauty and her reck- 
lessness, was separated from 
her husband for years, and 
had estranged her kindred; 
but she was not capable, so he 
intimated, of resorting to black- 
mail: she had many friends 
who, though they disapproved 
of her, might side with her 
against a stranger; and it would 
be well if possible to avoid a 
scandal. In fact, he began to 
counsel moderation, compro- 
mise, and even harmony. 

* Dalton cut him short: ‘ You 
were engaged in my interest, 
and now you talk as if your 
inclination lay with my oppon- 
ent. If you want to lay down 
my case, say so, and I shall 
engage another lawyer; if you 
propose to act for me, drop all 
notion of compromise. I have 
only one condition to offer: 
Let that woman leave Rome; 
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if she stays, we must fight it 
out. If I am to go to my 
ruin, I mean to leap into it, 
not creep into it.’ 

“T said to the lawyer, ‘There 
surely cannot be any reason to 
dread defeat in a contest with 
a woman such as you have de- 
scribed, when she is utterly in 
the wrong.’ 

“ He said, addressing Dalton : 
‘I am acting in no interest but 
yours, and I shall follow the 
policy that you have deter- 
mined upon, which may be 
safer in the end than the 
easier and pleasanter course. 
Though it is hard to think 
of harsh measures with the 
Countess after one has met 
her, and one’s sympathy and 
admiration tempt one to trust 
her, still it may be that it 
is better to have her for an 
enemy than for a friend. It 
may be best that she should 
leave Rome, not only because 
of this escapade, but because 
it will give peace of mind to 
others besides you.’ 

“When the issue was thus 
sharply drawn, the Countess 
shifted her position again. She 
repudiated any design to pro- 
voke an open scandal, and asked 
only for an interview with Dal- 
ton, so that all misunderstand- 
ing between them might be 
removed. She professed to be 
sure that nothing more than a 
friendly meeting was necessary 
to smooth the way to mutual 
respect and good fellowship, or 
at least to ensure a kindly part- 
ing. But he would not listen 
to any proposition for an inter- 
view, and could not be lured 
into one, though various at- 
tempts, which it would be idle 
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to detail, were made with that 
design. No doubt the highest 
moral prudence would have 
chosen such a course as the best 
defence against a woman bent 
on fascination, commended to 
the senses and to the intellect 
by every grace and beauty, and 
ready to adopt any means of 
conquest ; but he acted less from 
the policy of avoiding tempta- 
tion than from an instinct of 
repulsion. He had been revolted 
both by the attempt to captivate 
and at the attempt to frighten 
him, and he could forgive 
neither. It was not his dis- 
position to be hard or cruel to 
a woman; but he had so high 
an opinion of women that he 
maintained he was dealing with 
a fiend in his adventure with 
the Countess. 

“For my own part I had 
only one interview with her. 
In her letters, and she wrote 
several, she had alluded to me 
more than once with contempt 
as exerting a narrow and cow- 
ardly influence over Dalton ; but 
on one of my melancholy Roman 
days, when I was musing in the 
Protestant cemetery, a place so 
often praised for its beauty and 
visited for its literary associa- 
tions, she came quietly up to me 
and began in a conciliatory way 
a plea in her own defence, in- 
sinuating that I had been un- 
just in my judgment of her, as 
she had been, no doubt, in her 
estimate of me. The conversa- 
tion, which commenced in sweet- 
ness and humility on her part 
and watchful serenity on mine, 
did not long keep its gentle 
strain. 

“¢T have long wished for an 
opportunity for an explanation 
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with you,’ she said. ‘It is 
nvtural that you should have 
conceived the strongest pre- 
judice against me, and that 
you should urge your friend to 
avoid me.’ 

“You overrate my power in 
the matter,’ I answered. ‘I 
confess to a decided disapproval 
of your conduct; but there is 
no element of personal dislike 
in it. In some respects you 
would command any man’s ad- 
miration; and if a sincere, 
though misguided, passion were 
your motive, you would deserve 
pity. The simple fact is that, 
unusual as the experience must 
seem, you have produced in my 
friend a strong feeling of re- 
pugnance which no reasoning 
of mine and no fascination of 
yours can change.’ 

“¢Qh,’ she said with a sneer, 

my conduct has been in the 
teeth of social and moral con- 
ventionalities ; but impulses 
have a greater part to play in 
life than mere restraint. In 
seeking the acquaintance of 
your friend I acted on impulse, 
or mere whim, if you will, taken 
with something in his air, not 
aiming at anything more than 
an experiment in friendship, 
not caring whether what you 
call innocence or sin came of it. 
It is part of the absurdity of 
things that my heart became 
interested where there was every 
reason for indifference. And if 
his heart be untouched there 
was a chance at least for sincere 
friendship.’ 

“¢Ttis strange to me,’ I said, 
‘that you do not see that any 
friendly companionship with 
him would be apt to become a 
source of scandal; and that it 


never seems to enter your mind 
that there should be no question 
of love between a priest and 
any woman.’ 

“< Well,’ she said, ‘ priests are 
capable of passion, and there 
have been cases in which they 
yielded to it.’ 

“¢ Ves,’ I returned, ‘and how 
contemptible they have been in 
their own eyes and in the eyes 
of the world. To say nothing 
of the sin and the shame and 
the evil example, how dastardly 
they must be as men, disloyal 
to the most solemn obligations 
and the most sacred trusts. 
The knight recreant to the 
spirit of chivalry or the soldier 
who betrays his cause is worthy 
of respect beside the priest false 
to his vows. What woman 
would care for the love that 
begins in degradation?’ 

“<¢Sometimes happiness is 
a slight compensation,’ she 
answered, ‘and freedom from 
false environment, and _ libera- 
tion from the leaden cloak of 
hypocrisy. Nature has made 
some laws, and the companion- 
ship of man and woman is one 
of them. Where it is a blessing 
to two existences, who cares for 
any conventional ban?’ 

“¢'There is a higher law than 
that of nature—self-sacrifice ; 
and a better happiness than 
that of passion—the activity 
of the soul for noble ends.’ 

“*QOh yes,’ she returned bit- 
terly, ‘that is an extract from 
one of your sermons. Self- 
sacrifice is easy for some people, 
and passion of no account to 
those who never felt it. It is 
well enough for you to preach 
who have lived in narrow limits 
all your life, too cowardly to 
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question authority, and not ad- 
venturous enough to challenge 
enjoyment in temptation or 
danger. But your friend looks 
like a man of different mould.’ 

“<‘T fancy,’ I said, ‘that we 
have all had our evil moments, 
even the most cold - blooded 
among us; but temptations 
are not things to boast about, 
whether they have passed and 
left us unharmed or tarried long 
enough to stain. If I were 
more submissive to authority, 
I never should have come to 
Rome, and never have encoun- 
tered you, or listened to this 
jibe. As for danger, I have 
walked the line of fire on one 
of the fiercest battlefields of 
modern times, caring for the 
wounded and dying, with bullets 
crashing into the trees about 
me; and, though much afraid, 
I did not dream of forsaking 
my duty. It is not likely that 
I should do so under more 
trivial temptations or quail be- 
fore an angry woman’s scorn. 
My friend, I think, is a man of 
the same temper.’ 

“This somewhat boastful and 
absurd declaration met a fit- 
ting response. With a sudden 
change of mood she made a 
sweeping courtesy and said: 
‘Really you have succeeded in 
convincing me that, after all, 
you may be a couple of very 
dull fellows, not worth a tithe 
of the trouble I have taken 
about you. I should probably 
tire of your friend in a day. 
He is very handsome, but doubt- 
less very hollow. The trouble 
with you and him is that you 
are too high-minded, and you 
know it. Farewell!’ 

“This parting salutation was 
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delivered in a voice of honeyed 
sweetness, and with an air 
of gentle calmness everywhere 
from the plume in her hat to 
the hem of her skirt, save 
in her eyes; and there there 
glowed a sudden malignity that 
startled me, though I am little 
open to quick emotion. 

“We saw no more of her, and 
never knew why she left Rome 
—whether she really feared 
prosecution for attempted black- 
mail, or concluded to give up 
her capricious fancy for my 
friend, or had other troubles 
pressing her departure. 

“Dalton did not care to 
speculate on the matter. For 
him it was not so much the 
Countess he encountered as an 
old enemy, the demon he had 
exorcised, and he did not doubt 
that the whole escapade, under 
a thin veneering of romance, 
was a coarse and crude plot for 
his ruin, such as only a devil 
with no conception of womanly 
modesty and refinement would 
contrive. He conceded that 
women have often deliberately 
tempted men, but he held that 
the want of tact, the failure 
to appreciate human scruples 
or understand natural deli- 
cacy that characterised the 
Countess’s style of temptation, 
could belong only to a paltry 
fiend, not merely without any 
idea of virtue, but without any 
idea of hypocrisy—the homage 
that human vice pays to virtue. 
It was this thought that made 
him regard the whole affair 
with loathing. He would have 
looked on overmastering love 
for a woman as a great sin, but 
to fall under the control of 
the Countess he regarded as a 
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surrender to the devil: not the 
sin of a man, but of a fool. 

“While the affair was in 
progress I was inclined to smile 
at this notion, and natural per- 
versity seemed so clearly to the 
fore that I thought nothing of 
the supernatural; but on re- 
viewing every incident, and en- 
deavouring to fit each with 
some reasonable explanation, I 
was inclined to take my friend’s 
view of the matter. Every- 
thing seemed so unreasonable 
as not to be human, for, though 
we often act unreasonably, we 
always have what we consider 
a reason for action. But here 
there was no trace of such a 
delusion. The Countess may 
have had a passing fancy for 
my friend: she certainly was 
not under the sway of a great 
passion. She was not after 
blackmail: her threats were 
made merely with the design 
of securing the mastery. She 
was not out of her senses, for 
she had the management of 
her own affairs, and bore the 
reputation of anything rather 
than a _ fool. Dalton felt 
demoniac influence in her pres- 
ence; I inferred it as a logical 
necessity of her conduct — an 
evil impulse, not dominant but 
active on occasion, malignant 
but not wise, cunning but im- 
patient, calculating on the bad 
in human nature and forgetting 
the good.” 

After musing for a moment 
as Father Lyndon came to a 
conclusion, I said, “It seems to 
me that there is one natural 
explanation possible that you 
have not suggested.” 

“ What is it?” 

“In discussing the stranger 


who threatened assassination, I 
said that it was absurd to sup- 
pose that any one hired him to 
commit a murder, but I do not 
think it absurd to suppose that 
some one hired the Countess 
to entice Dr Dalton into an 
intrigue.” 

“ How might that be?” 

“Fellows employed to carry 
corrupt measures through pub- 
lic bodies classify the repre- 
sentatives with whom they 
have to deal. There are some 
that cannot be controlled by 
any device; some that are to 
be influenced by social advan- 
tages; some that are open to 
promises of political prefer- 
ment; some that are to be 
taken by fine dinners and good 
wines ; and some that are to 
be entrapped by women. Some 
of this knowledge of low minds 
might have been brought to 
bear against Dalton. The 
bishop was narrow and vin- 
dictive, you say, with an intel- 
lect perverse if not disordered ; 
and his cause was plainly des- 
perate. Why might he not 
approve some scheme on the 
part of his agent at Rome to 
involve Dr Dalton in a flagrant 
scandal, and pay handsomely a 
brilliant woman of reckless dis- 
position and shady reputation 
to beguile him into sin and 
disgrace? The Countess would 
not be above a bribe of money 
or jewels; and when she knew 
the story of her intended victim, 
and saw what a splendid crea- 
ture he was, the excitement of 
the chase may have become a 
leading motive in her pursuit.” 

“It is an ugly suggestion,” 
he said musingly, “and one 
that I do not like to entertain. 
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Moreover, under the law of par- 
simony, it seems easier, on the 
whole, to credit the devil with 
such a piece of work than one 
of our ecclesiastical superiors. 
I know that even the possibility 
of such a plot would not have 
shaken for a moment Dalton’s 
own conviction that the source 
of the successive evils he en- 
countered lay in his first and 
only exercise of the power of 
exorcism, and that he might 
encounter ever after, at any 
crisis, the demon that he had 
baffied then.” 

“Did anything occur after- 
wards,” I asked, “to strengthen 
that belief?” 

“ Well,” he answered, with a 
sigh, “I may as well finish the 
story, though to come to an end 
far away from me at the other 
side of the world. Let your 
scepticism suggest what ex- 
planation it will. 

“He and I parted at Rome 
to return home by different 
routes—east and west. He 
wanted me to go with him for 
a trip through Asia ; but I was 
weary of idleness, and could 
spare neither time nor money 
for such a trip, and so came 
back the shortest way. 

“T had only two letters from 
him during his journey in India, 
a country that had always had 
for him a strange fascination ; 
for you know it is regarded 
among us as in a special way 
the land of active spiritual 
manifestation. He was in- 
terested in its architecture, its 
learning, and its missions; but 
even more interested in it as 
the home of mystery. I re- 
member he was greatly struck 
with a passage in a letter of 
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Robert de’ Nobili, the celebrated 
Jesuit who posed as a Brahmin 
and had such wonderful suc- 
cess in converting the people of 
Southern India three hundred 
years ago. Writing to Anthony 
Vico, he said: ‘I have to relate 
to you things so extraordinary, 
that if I were writing to any 
other than a professor of the- 
ology, I should think it neces- 
sory to preface my account by 
way of precaution with an ex- 
planatory statement. I should 
warn him not to be astonished 
at the display of so many sor- 
ceries and witchcrafts, since we 
are in a land wherein the demon 
still exercises a terrible and uni- 
versal empire, and in which 
this visible action of Satan is 
an everyday fact recognised by 
the whole Indian people, and 
forming the motive and basis 
of a large part of their worship. 
I would bid him also not to be 
amazed at the wonders which 
God works among our Chris- 
tians, since from such marvels, 
according to the holy Fathers, 
spring the healing waters which 
must fertilise the precious plant 
of Christianity, newly sown in 
this savage soil. No doubt 
there may be particular cases 
in which simplicity exaggerates 
natural facts and attributes 
them to supernatural causes ; 
but a man must be blind or 
obstinate beyond all measure 
not to recognise in this country 
the occurrence of innumerable 
prodigies of both kinds.’ 
“Dalton visited Madura, the 
centre of Nobili’s labours : there 
a large Catholic population still 
remains, and he noted rapidly 
a night scene at a great temple 
in the neighbourhood of a reser- 
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voir like a lake, where 100,000 
lamps were lit around the 
waters. He happened upon a 
snake festival also, where a 
great number of snake-charmers 
assembled — some with their 
pets about their necks or in the 
folds of their tunics; and he 
said that the reptiles were 
wriggling through his dreams 
in a sort of rhythmic dance 
after the incident of the day. 
But the greater part of his 
letter was taken up with a 
whimsical account of a woman 
that he had met on a railroad 
journey. She was a certain 
Madame Kutasoff, who was 
studying theosophy in India, 
and believed herself, or at least 
seemed to believe herself, chosen 
for a great mission—the inter- 
pretation of the philosophy of 
the East to the nations of the 
Western world. He described 
her as old but vigorous, very 
ugly, dowdy in her dress, plain, 
shrewd, and straightforward in 
her way, and singularly sen- 
sible and clear-headed on every 
subject save one. They be- 
came the best of comrades, and 
spent hours together smoking 
and chatting,—for madame 
was given to good tobacco, 
and had deft fingers for roll- 
ing cigarettes. He found her 
strangely entertaining, for she 
had seen society in various 
countries of Europe, knew life 
and human nature well, and 
was frank and free in her 
judgments. Her plain looks, 
her brusque manner, and her 
common-sense in ordinary 
affairs, brought out all the 
more sharply into contrast her 
strange philosophic opinions ; 
and after a keen estimate of 


some famous statesman, or a 
revelation of the inner mean- 
ing of some political movement, 
she might lapse into stories of 
trances, disappearances, and 
distant journeys of the astral 
body. He seemed to doubt as 
to whether she was in earnest 
or not; but his own experience 
had made him somewhat toler- 
ant in regard to spiritual pos- 
sibilities, and he declared her 
to be a thoroughly good com- 
rade, sane and sound in the 
main, and full of rich experi- 
ences. She grew very fond of 
him in a motherly way, and 
drew him into the discussion 
of her own theories, eager, no 
doubt, to test them by the criti- 
cism of so subtle an intellect ; 
and possibly he got thinking 
too much on the old theme. 
He closed his letter with a 
remark that she had talked a 
great deal about a wonderful 
juggler who had been attend- 
ing the snake festival, and 
was to be at her country 
house the next afternoon; and 
he had promised to go and 
see the old fellow and put his 
powers to the test. 

“The next letter was from 
Madame Kutasoff, telling of 
my friend’s death, and enclos- 
ing a few lines that he had 
written before he died. This 
is the story as she told it: 
Dalton and she spent a pleas- 
ant day together, and the 
troupe of jugglers rested dur- 
ing the early afternoon in the 
garden. There was the usual 
routine—such as the charming 
of snakes, the cobras coming 
out of holes among the garden 
shrubbery, where some of them 
may have been hidden, to the 
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sound of the music; the growth 
of the mango-tree; the trick 
called ‘blindfolding’; and the 
basket trick, called ‘ears and 
eyes bound’; and then madame 
proposed that Dalton should 
test the occult powers of the 
master magician. He was a 
withered and weary - looking 
old man, who had lain on a 
carpet spread over the grass 
during most of the perform- 
ance, resting. He said that 
he was very ill, and he had 
a cloth tied over his eyes, as 
they had become inflamed in 
a dust-storm on the way. But 
he was willing to try what he 
could do. He sat on his rug, 
timid and trembling as Dalton 
approached him, but after one 
short shiver stiffened, as it 
were, into a sort of trance; and 
my friend, though naturally 
somewhat curious, seemed to 
grow strangely doubtful and 
restless. The revelations be- 
gan, and they dealt with the 
past. As they went on Dal- 
ton’s face grew set and stern; 
and suddenly, as if convinced 
that they could come but from 
one source, he exclaimed, ‘ Ha, 
it is you, is it?’ and snatched 
suddenly at the bandage about 
the conjurer’s eyes. As he did 
so, a cobra, concealed in the 
fellow’s bosom, thrust out its 
neck and struck. My friend 
flung the snake away care- 
lessly, and it glided into the 
bushes while he was gazing in- 
tently into the fierce dark eyes 
of the juggler looking up into 
his own. Instantly the latter’s 
look quailed, the fire and pas- 
sion went out of his face, like 
alight from a landscape when 
the lamp in the window of a 
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lonely house is extinguished, 
and he fell over in convulsions, 
from which he never recovered. 

“Tt was hoped for a time 
that the snake might have been 
harmless, as the performing 
cobras usually have their fangs 
drawn or the poison pressed 
from the sack beneath them; 
but it became clear in a few 
moments that Dalton was 
doomed. Madame cared for 
him as if he had been her own 
son, but to no purpose; and he 
endured the pain of his wound 
calmly, and met death not 
merely with serenity but with 
gaiety. A native priest who 
happened to be within reach 
was called to prepare him for 
death, knowing enough of Latin 
to hear his confession ; though 
no doubt the penitent, one of 
the bright students of the col- 
lege at Rome, may have smiled 
at some of the phrases of his 
dark-skinned colleague, for he 
sometimes smiled at mine as 
kitchen Latin. To me Dalton 
wrote: ‘Madame — bless her 
kindly heart — will tell you 
what has happened. I was 
quick to feel the presence of 
mine enemy: what was said, 
known to but you and me, re- 
vealed it clearly; and I am 
glad the contest is over. What 
I dreaded was not this sort of 
danger, but the possibility of 
some subtle temptation through 
pride, impurity, or loss of faith, 
unto dishonour. Of death I 
was never at all afraid; and it 
is welcome. Good-bye.’ ” 

Father Lyndonclosed. Neither 
of us added another word of 
comment; nor did we care to 
speak on any other theme that 
day. 
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THE FOIBLE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 


‘Mon Dieu! laissons 14 vos comparaisons fades.” —Le Misanthrope. 


THE cynic who finds amuse- 
ment in the “critical” labours 
of the experts of modern journal- 
ism—the “ spruce apprentices ” 
and “ puny beaux ” who ply their 
trade as in Goldsmith’s day— 
is inclined to conclude that the 
whole matter of literary criti- 
cism is in disrepute. He sees 
that centuries of progress since 
Aristotle’s time have done as 
little for the academic theory 
of taste as for the popular art 
of the reviewer, and he cruelly 
suggests that the critics are 
as destined to failure in the 
search for fixed articles of 
faith as they have been in the 
attempt to rid themselves of 
the quack and amateur. Now 
it must be admitted in behalf 
of this arch-critic’s victims, 
that neither do they expect 
to reach to any finality in 
the doctrine of taste, especially 
when such respectable folk as 
philosophers and _ theologians 
are still in a fog, nor do they 
demand such a pitch of nine- 
teenth-century intelligence that 
the penny review should be 
well written, sensible, or, at 
all events, useful. Yet they 
show a painful consciousness 
that they have been outstripped 
in the race for scientific cer- 
tainty by everybody, including 
even the sanitary official and 
the model dairymaid ; and this 
consciousness, together with an 
increasing annoyance at the 
irresponsible utterances which 
pass for judgment, has com- 


pelled them every now and 
then to make a determined 
effort to justify the higher pur- 
poses of literary opinion. It is 
instructive to note how each 
occasion has prompted a differ- 
ent method of appeal. In the 
earlier stages of the modern 
period, when the dignity of 
criticism had to be asserted 
amid the hubbub of person- 
ality and provincialism, it was 
proper to plan a fresh com- 
mentary on the ‘ Poetics,’ or to 
take counsel with Monsieur le 
Bossu on the epic, or to retire 
with Mr Alison to the suburbs 
of taste. Nearer our own time 
came the editors and reprinters 
like Ritson and Gifford, to 
whom criticism meant little 
more than strong personal feel- 
ing, or like Brydges and Hasle- 
wood, who had no further 
ambition than to force back 
the literary perspective beyond 
Wordsworth, Johnson, and 
Dryden. They supplied the 
material for later judgment— 
or perhaps only the incentive 
to the ampler energies of Dr 
Grosart or Mr Arber, in whom 
all critical faculty, even in 
“ Memorial-Introductions,” suc- 
cumbed to bibliographical use- 
fulness. But a change came 
with the triumph of the new 
science of our day. When his- 
tory, politics, theology, ethics 
were all busy relating them- 
selves to their own particular 
ape, and enjoying the new- 
found delights of “continuity,” 
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“evolution,” and “natural law,” 
criticism had perforce to join 
in, if only to preserve its im- 
perilled honour. Why not 
“evolution” of poetic form as 
well as of marsupials? Why 
not “comparative studies” of 
international expression as well 
as of frogs and skates? The 
terms gave an enhanced value 
to the stock-in-trade of criti- 
cism (the thing which it sorely 
needed), and many of the old 
wares found a market at a new 
price. 

The nineteenth century has 
always had a liking for catch- 
words as a popular way of 
advertising pet doctrines; and 
when a theory has met with 
approval within its own partic- 
ular branch of knowledge, the 
name becomes at once a tool 
for analogical reasoning in 
every other study. It required 
no unusual keenness of vision 
to see that it would not be 
long before “that blessed word” 
Evolution would be as dear to 
the critics as it was to the 
biologists. The unassuming 
term “scientific” has obtained 
an undisputed vogue. We 
have snobs who speak of 
“scientific religion” and snobs 
who study “scientific diplom- 
acy.” So we had, some years 
ago, ‘La Critique scientifique,’ 
and then we had the ‘ Evolution 
des Genres.” (How the sponsor 
of the first fared so badly at 
the hands of the sponsor of the 
second is now a commonplace, 
and one of our cynic’s favour- 
ite tales.) Now we have the 
word “comparative,” which 
promises to be the mode for 
some time. It is not a new 


term, and the method which 
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it describes was known “in 
the antiquitie,” but it has ac- 
quired a special significance in 
literary study since its recent 
success with the scientists. As 
yet the risks of misconstruction 
are not so serious as in our 
other applications of scientific 
theory: the word is not hack- 
neyed, despite Mr Posnett’s 
learned zeal in 1886, and we 
are not yet too enthusiastic. 
The largeness of the method 
does not readily allow too 
finely drawn analogies. We 
have gone astray in our evolu- 
tion of literature because we 
know our ‘Origin of Species’ 
too well. In our “compara- 
tive” study we soon discover, 
to our own salvation, that we 
cannot follow the theories of 
the comparative anatomist with 
a like complacent ingenuity. 
Yet there are dangers ahead 
which threaten this excellent 
endeavour of the new criticism. 
It may be doubted whether its 
method is clearly understood by 
the majority of the writers who 
are now attracted by it, and 
chiefly by those greater French 
critics who have taken the 
matter in hand. With some, 
as with the late M. Texte, 
there is a tendency to obscure 
the method and its aim by 
sentimental generalities on the 
rise of an ideal literature which 
shall be a beneficent blend of 
all the national aspirations in 
the common culture of the 
“United States of Europe.” 
In other words, that the goal 
of the comparative method is 
the annihilation of its raison 

"étre, or that the conditions 
which that method may seek 
to explain are merely a prepar- 
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ation for the re-birth of the 
pheonix of medieval Unity! 
Others, of a more practical 
turn, and, it must be confessed, 
with less insight than the en- 
thusiasts, discover in the new 
doctrine a re-expression of their 
own hobbies and an opportunity 
for further exposition on the 
old lines. Among these one is 
not surprised to find the author 
of the ‘Evolution des Genres.’ 
In July last the International 
Congress of History, which had 
sat at The Hague in 1898, 
met at Paris as the “Congrés 
international d'Histoire com- 
parée.” It was fitting that the 
Exhibition, in every sense “ uni- 
versal” and especially designed 
for the display of all that was 
newest, should have included 
comparative literature among 
the subjects to be discussed by 
its half- hundred congresses. 
And there was a further pro- 
priety in transferring the meet- 
ing of this particular congress 
from the Palais des Congrés, 
among the guignols and Ar- 
mand Silvestre’s models in the 
distracting “rue de Paris,” to 
the academic calm of the Ecole 
de France and the Sorbonne. 
When the idler at the Café 
d'Harcourt saw Messieurs Gas- 
ton Paris and Brunetiére and 
their colleagues sauntering by 
every morning, he saw no 
novelty in the situation. They 
might be going to lecture. 
Other congresses had fireworks 
and ballets and the President, 
and had crushed themselves 
out of temper in cloak-rooms. 
This one was to be taken au 
sérieux; and the best results 
were promised. There was a 
tempting programme for each 
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of the eight sections of His- 
tory, Institutions and Law, 
Economics, Religion, Science, 
Literature, Art, and Music. 
In each the members were to 
discuss the “comparative his- 
tory” of their subject: topics 
were suggested, but the utmost 
freedom was to be allowed to 
the speakers. In the pros- 
pectus of the literary section 
the following questions were 
proposed for the guidance of 
the labours of the savants: 
“the settlement and criticism 
of the sources of literary his- 
tory; the bibliography of the 
comparative history of litera- 
tures; the study of the great 
international currents of in- 
fluence and the communication 
of literary ideas especially after 
the Renaissance; the foreign 
origins of national works, and 
the diffusion of French litera- 
ture in foreign countries; the 
methods of criticism, and espe- 
cially how far they may be 
identified with those of history 
proper and of the natural 
sciences.” Here was a lure 
which should have drawn the 
dustiest pundits from their 
vacation exercises. Even if the 
attractions of this “annexe du 
Boule ’Miche” should pall, there 
was the Exhibition itself, and 
the trottoir roulant, and the 
Shah ! 

Yet this critical picnic proved 
a most dismal failure. It is 
possible that when the compte 
rendu appears we shall have 
some interesting reading, though 
of a very mixed character; and 
the heroic score who sat each 
other out during those unfor- 
gettable dog-days on the hard 
benches of the Amphithéatre 
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Richelieu may think more 
hopefully of their united effort 
when they read those papers 
which were promised for their 
regale, and are perhaps not yet 
written. Each morning the 
seance grew shorter: professors 
read extracts of lectures on 
favourite minor topics, on which 
no two of the cosmopolitans 
present could have ventured 
a first-hand opinion. Strangest 
thing of all, there was not one 
word about comparative criti- 
cism, not a hint at the problem 
so saucily proposed in the pro- 
gramme, until, at the very last 
moment, Dr Spingarn of Col- 
umbia University roused the 
conscience of the section by a 
rapidly prepared note on the 
conditions of comparative study 
in America. Thus the only 
“scientific” result which seemed 
to be proved was that compara- 
tive criticism cannot thrive in 
a temperature of 95° Fahr. in 
the shade. 

The indifference of the sec- 
tion was the: more surprising 
as M. Brunetiére had delivered 
a general address on the com- 
parative study of literature, 
and as M. Boissier, the Presi- 
dent-in-chief, had exalted the 
scientific method and had in- 
vited the different sections to 
discuss its usefulness in their 
respective branches. M. Brunet- 
iére’s speech was one of those 
special decorative efforts with 
which he delights himself and 
Paris. It really lay outside 


the intended serious work of 
his own section, and it seemed 
to be taken as an “extra” by 
the crowd of abbés and licenciés 
which came but did not over- 
flow. 


Moreover, M. Brunet- 
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iére’s views on literature, as 
on politics and religion, are so 
clearly defined and so persist- 
ently restated in all his writings 
and speeches, that academic 
Paris is beginning to know 
what he must say on any given 
topic. His critics know that 
he will support his arguments 
when he can by the opinion of 
Bossuet; but they probably 
felt that the “eagle of Meaux”’ 
could hardly be a_ helpful 
guide to him in his July pas- 
toral on comparative criticism. 
M. Brunetiére’s rhetorical de- 
ductions did not convince all 
of us when we heard them. 
Since then his deliverance has 
appeared in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ (September 15) 
in an almost entirely new form 
(‘cette conference que j’ai récrite 
ou écrite”). The opportunity 
of revision has allowed him 
to leave out some of the more 
startling statements which gave 
a certain éclat to the spoken 
argument, yet the printed text 
does not remove our suspicion 
that there is a certain narrow- 
ness, even wrongness, in his 
attitude to the general question. 

M. Brunetiére’s article is a 
call to arms rather than a plan 
of campaign. Many of his 
points, especially when he deals 
with the causes of the discredit 
of the comparative method in 
certain quarters and with cer- 
tain errors in that method, or 
when he enters a strong plea 
for the further recognition of 
“comparative” teaching in the 
universities, are of first-class 
importance, both in themselves 
and from the fact that they 
come with authority from his 
pen. And those passages which 
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are devoted to the illustration 
of historical development in 
literatures and in genres have 
also a merit of their own. But 
the promise of the undertaking, 
“the definition of the matter, 
the programme, and the method 
of European literature as a 
unity,” is not fulfilled; and for 
this serious shortcoming the 
high-priest of French criticism 
must at present stand con- 
demned. 

The truth is, that in this 
discourse M. Brunetiére is still 
the “evolutionist,” and looks at 
the larger critical problems 
from the point of view of 
direct succession or chrono- 
logical phase. He is, we are 
tempted to say, less an evo- 
lutionist than a genealogist. 
Let us take his two chief 
illustrations, the literary hege- 
monies of Europe and the 
history of the European novel. 
By the first he argues that the 
great literatures of Europe are 
not developed “simultaneously ” 
but “successively.” “We may 
hold it as an absolute truth,” 
he says, “that for three or four 
hundred years each of them 
has in turn manifested its most 
national and particular char- 
acteristics. In order to take a 
broad view of the history of 
European literature, and so to 
fix the limits within which 
each investigation which might 
arise would neturally find its 
place, it is not necessary for 
us to draw up, laboriously, a 
plan: it is prepared for us by 
history. Here again, as in so 
many other cases, we have 
only to let things be, and, 
whatever may be our perplex- 
ity, history, or rather mere 
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chronology, will come to our 
aid.” To show this, M. Brune- 
tiére gives a panorama of the 
“oreat” periods of the greater 
literatures, where we must 
understand the “greatness”’ of 
each period to lie in the “ex- 
pansion” or diffusion of its 
influence among its contem- 
poraries, and not in the im- 
portance of individual works 
and genres which have only a. 
local or national value. His 
divisions are ready to hand: 
first, 1450-1600, the Italian, 
signified by Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, and Machiavelli (‘je 
ne voudrais pas les avoir tous 
énumerés”); secondly, 1600- 
1660, the Spanish, which, de- 
spite the inherent “ particu- 
larist” dislike to expansion, 
gave the ‘Diana’ to Europe; 
thirdly, 1660-1720, the French ; 
fourthly, 1720-1830, “‘le ferment 
britannique,”’ from which arose, 
in the fifth place, the German 
influence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In this picture we are to 
see the situation of the five great 
literatures respectively to each 
other, and to discover “the 
line of the evolution of Euro- 
pean literature throughout the 
history of these literatures” ; 
and we are asked to recognise 
“the identity of this kind of 
research ” (z.e., the evolutionary 
method) “with those which are 
the main purpose of ‘compara- 
tive literature.’” The meaning 
of these last words is not, we 
confess, quite transparent: at 
least, it is difficult to see how 
the comparative method is so 
easily discovered in the mere 
chronology of European phase. 

The second illustration is a 
more particular study in liter- 
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ary heredity,—the tracing of 
the relationship of Samuel 
Richardson to Crestien de 
Troyes in a fascinating zigzag 


through such various works as 


‘Marianne,’ ‘Cleveland,’ ‘Gil 
Blas,’ ‘ Zayde,’ ‘ Artaméne,’ 
‘L’Astrée,’ ‘The Diana,’ ‘The 
Amadis,’ and the ‘ Arcadia’! 
“ Abraham genuit Isaac . . .”: 
M. Brunetiére himself is tempted 
to parody the patriarchal family- 
tree. But he adds, “No one 
has imitated anybody, and each 
in studying the taste of his 
contemporaries has probably 
been convinced that he only 
followed his own. But in the 


course of an evolution reaching 
over three or four centuries the 
matter has been transformed ; 
time, race, and personal faculty 
have put their mark upon it, 
though it has not thereby lost 
its individuality.” 


This quali- 
fication, however just, is sub- 
versive of the whole position 
which the ingenious half-truth 
is meant to illustrate, and it 
shows that the comparative 
“evolutionist,” like the gene- 
alogist, has his worries over the 
female line and _bars-sinister. 
He might be happier had he 
the antiquary’s courage to add 
his sine prole when descent 
fails. 

May it not be asked whether 
the method which is implied 
in these specimens of literary 
research is “comparative” in 
the strict sense of the term? 
Or, if it is, wherein lies the 
newness of it, or the necessity 
of a special plea in its behalf 
to the academic critics of these 
days? Have we not here the 
familiar “ historical’ method, 
which we have all been using 
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in the various tasks of the 
literary workshop, sometimes 
in explaining the influence of 
one book on another, as Holin- 
shed on Shakespeare, or in a 
more spiritual way, as Fergus- 
son on Burns, or of one book 
on a group of writers or on a 
national literature, as in the 
case of the ‘Spectator,’ or of 
one literature or phase of cul- 
ture upon another literature 
or other literatures, as Greek 
rhetoric or Augustan poetry on 
Renaissance Europe? It is 
good so far as it goes, and it 
has been especially valuable as 
a corrective to mere “personal” 
appreciation. We understand 
Burns better, and can enjoy 
him not one whit less, now 
that we know his literary debt 
to his predecessors. Yet it is 
not difficult to see that the 
historical method is not free 
from the risk of extravagance, 
and that it is certainly not 
final. The evolutionist imposes 
a hard unproved rule by which 
he is led to fantastic results, 
really less excusable than the 
critical gambols of the mere 
“man of taste.” 

After all, is not the so-called 
comparative method of M. 
Brunetiere essentially wrong 
in its “direction,” if he will 
in turn accept a_ scientific 
metaphor? Is not his analysis 
exclusively “ perpendicular” in 
effect, whereas, if there is any 
general value in the term 
“comparative,” it should be 
“horizontal”? He  occasion- 
ally digresses in the “horizon- 
tal” way when he compares 
the international varieties 
which appeared in the trans- 
formation of one form or book 
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into another; but it is the 
“horizontality”’ of the pedi- 
gree-maker who introduces bits 
of collateral descent in illus- 
tration of the main line of 
his research. His method is 
“comparative” only of cen- 
turies or periods. Such tem- 
poral comparisons, though 
useful, must remain of sec- 
ondary critical interest: they 
are but illustrations of the 
great law of change, and more 
specifically of certain known 
minor laws; they do for lit- 
erary art what M. Planché’s 
books or the ‘Palais de Cos- 
tume’ have done for tailordom, 
and, like these excellent things, 
they soon find how difficult it 
is to stray beyond the traditions 
of one nation, or even beyond 
one variety of national fancy. 
We do not affirm that we 
are not profitably employed in 
comparing, say, Puritan and 
Restoration literature, and, for 
that matter, farthingales and 
crinolines; but it is quite 
another thing to imagine that 
in such elegant inquiry we 
are satisfying the wider needs 
of comparative criticism, or 
that we are discovering those 
greater secrets which our praise 
of the “comparative method” 
implies to be worth the labour 
of research. We surely require 
no new critical code to show 
us how to trace the influence 
of Corneille on Dryden or of 
Le Bossu on Addison, or to 
justify our manhood against 
the schoolgirl contrasts of 
Thackeray and Dickens or 
Tennyson and Browning. 
Further, if we consider the 
variety of circumstances which 
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are open to examination by 
the comparative method, we 
shall see the inadequacy of 
the popular “historical” view. 
There is, first, the comparison 
of things which are derived or 
connected, which may be said 
to prove either (a) a direct 
individual influence, as when 
one book inspires another, or 
when a certain phase is the 
result of the interference of 
foreign culture, or (to follow 
the manner of the folk-lorists) 
when one folk-matter is trans- 
formed into another; or (b) a 
certain common heirship to 
some pre-existing matter, as 
in the indebtedness of national 
literatures to general medieval 
doctrine, or in the family like- 
ness of the European forms of 
humanism. This is M. Brunet- 
iére’s exclusive “reserve” for 
the cosmopolitan critic. He 
even prescribes the mode of 
procedure. “The first part of 
a history of European litera- 
ture ought to be devoted, not 
exactly to an exposition of the 
history of the literature of the 
Middle Ages, but to an in- 
ventory of that literature, to 
stating what general themes of 
inspiration modern literatures 
have inherited from the Middle 
Ages;” and the “second ques- 
tion” will be, “ What trans- 
formations have these themes 
undergone?” The danger of 
this exclusive method is two- 
fold: it tends to assume that 
there is a closer or more com- 
plete relationship between the 
connected parts than the evi- 
dence may allow—there may 
even be a remarkable similarity 
between portions of different 
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literatures which is not due to 
imitation; and it narrows the 
range of inquiry to family 
groups of subjects or to the 
life-history of a single idea, a 
mannerism, or an arbitrarily 
chosen genre. So much for 
this first category ; but does it 
include all the varieties possible 
to the comparative method? 
May there not be a compara- 
tive interest in things whose 
only connection is from analogy, 
or even in forms and motives, 
between which there may be 
not only no admitted or known 
connection, but not even an 
obvious hint of likeness? 
There is, for example, surely 
something in the examination 
of parallel forms of folk-tale 
(if only to disprove some of the 
extravagant generalisations of 
the folk-lorists); yet in nearly 
all the cases there is not, and 
there cannot be, a scrap of 
evidence of derivation or inter- 
action. Whether the different 
arts have, or do not have, a 
common esthetic basis, is a 
question which need not pre- 
vent our discovering certain 
analogies or using one art as a 
touchstone for the others; and 
we may do so without being 
convicted of the quackery of 
the symphony-in-blue journal- 
ism. And may we not compare 
such “excentric” things as a 
Hindu epic and a French epic? 
It would, we admit, be hard 
for most of us to answer M. 
Brunetiére’s conundrum about 
the comparison between the 
impossible Li-Tai-pé and 
Horace or Béranger, but we 
should give it up for other 
reasons than the lack of any 
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trace of historical kinship. In 
such difficult matters we should 
incline to play the coward 
with the Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance, and say that 
“the peerless Dulcinea del 
Toboso is what she is, and the 
lady Doiia Belerma is what she 
is and has been, and that’s 
enough.” Yet M. Brunetiére 
was surely under obligation to 
declare his genera! reasons 
why this Eastern puzzle was 
not worth his learned atten- 
tion, and especially whether 
he founded his opinion on the 
mere facts of geographical dis- 
tance or ethnological difference. 
For he also excludes the prob- 
lem of the influence of Basque 
literature upon its neighbours, 
and there surely geography 
might be expected to have 
something to say. He would, 
we presume, for similar reasons 
exclude our insular hobby of 
the relationship of Celt and 
Saxon, but he would have to 
disprove, even if Matthew Ar- 
nold were more in the air or 
learned Young Wales were quite 
wrong-headed, that the matter 
is not one for “comparative ” 
investigation. The pressing 
practical needs of criticism may 
confine us to the easier and 
more obvious problems of his- 
torical development. To this 
we make no demur; but in 
a definition or plan of the 
comparative method, and espe- 
cially in an ex cathedrd utter- 
ance, such things must not be 
considered to be the beginning 
and end of the whole matter. 
Comparative literature must be 
something more than a refuge 
for antiquaries or a practising- 
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school for detectives of inter- 
national plagiarism. Accident 
or ingenuity will discover how 
much Sidney has taken from 
Castelvetro and Scaliger, but 
neither, unaided by a _ broad 
psychology, will be able to 
trace, say, the dramatic history 
of the esprit gaulois, or contrast 
that spirit with the English 
counterpart in the miracle- 
plays. It is an unexplained 
crotchet of the “scientific” mind 
to impress upon the biologist 
how much is to be learned 
from the comparison of such 
“excentric” things as_ the 
foetus of the platypus and the 
foetus of the opossum, and at 
the same time to rest the whole 
argument of “literary science ” 
on the pretty scalpel-studies of 
the fingers and toes of the 
European corpus. The time 
was when we did not know 
much about such things as 
Arcadianism, Marinism, Con- 
cettism, even Classicism and 
Romanticism. We may still 
have much to learn, and per- 
haps much to unlearn, in these 
matters; but we might with 
some advantage begin to think 
of other problems too. We 
want to know something of 
the changes in critical attitude, 
of the rise of the notion of 
continuity in literature, of the 
sense of literary perspective 
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and historical propriety, of the 
development of the idea that 
a work must be judged not by 
the rigid canon of the School- 
men but by the extenuating 
evidence of the milieu. In re- 
searches such as these we shall 
more likely discover those waves 
and movements (if any such 
there be) which attract but still 
perplex the “scientific” critics. 
The twentieth century may not 
solve these problems, but it will 
make a more determined and 
better organised effort than 
some of us are perhaps inclined 
to believe.' 

M. Brunetiére’s appeal to the 
universities tempts us to in- 
quire what promise we have 
in this country that there will 
be a more disciplined interest in 
the larger study of comparative 
literature. If Dr Spingarn is 
as good a prophet as he prom- 
ises to be a “comparative” 
critic, we shall have to look to 
America for guidance in these 
matters. There, he argues, the 
critic will not be blinded by 
natural prejudices and by too 
close proximity to European 
traditions. The notion is not 
convincing, unless it can be 
shown that history, which is 
more at the mercy of parties 
and international policies, is 
also to be a United States 
monopoly —or was, until Mr 





1 Less than two years ago M. Texte was tempted to ask, in a notable discourse 
on Comparative Literature: ‘‘Is not the time coming when the history of 
literature will be written by periods quite as legitimately as by nationalities?” 
—a corroboration of Matthew Arnold’s pronouncement, and an unconscious 
testimony to the wisdom of Professor Saintsbury’s elaborate plan, now nearing 


completion. 


Such notions and undertakings are apt to cause discomfort to the 


connoisseur of monographs, who can allow himself no more searching international 
problem than the influence of ‘Ossian’ or of ‘Don Juan’ on Continental literary 


taste. 
in the mere domesticities of letters. 


And so the matter will remain, if criticism is to be interested exclusively 
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M°Kinley took to playing at 
“ philippines ” and Chinese puz- 
zles; or that it is impossible 
for an English critic to give a 
reasonable view of the “ Rhétori- 
queurs” because of M. Léandre 
or Sipido, or admire a Dutch 
artist for loathing of Mr Kriiger. 
But the institution of such cur- 
ricula as are now afforded by 
the School of Comparative 
Literature in the Columbia 
University of New York will 
do much to effect this general 
purpose, as well as to cure 
American scholarship of that 
‘philological dulness and that 
indifference to style which is 
already commented upon in the 
West. In France M. Brunet- 
iere has to plead for a chair at 
Paris, and to sigh that a worthy 
successor may fill the late M. 
Texte’s place in the chair 
of Comparative Literature at 
Lyon. 

It might have been expected 
that our universities, which 
have begun to show a generous 
concern in modern literatures, 
would have already taken some 
part in the development of the 
study of criticism. They re- 
main, in their corporate capacity 
at least, either pessimistic or 
indifferent. Oxford, which has 
been responsible for more un- 
official opinion than perhaps 
any other intellectual centre, 
was consumed a few years ago 
by the desire to do for modern 
_ literature what it has done so 
well for classical culture and 
historical studies, but it nulli- 
fied the effect at which it aimed 
by setting up a philological 
tyranny. It is perhaps prema- 
ture to hope that it may soon 
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discover—even after a record 
of ill-success—that Gothic and 
Provencal grammar or phonetic 
formule are not literature, 
either spiritually or materially, 
and that, however excellent 
they may be for the training 
of Grimms, they are very in- 
adequate for the making of 
Hallams. It would seem that 
the university took fright at 
the undergraduates’ ready turn 
for passing judgments on such 
modern subjects as Mr Kipling 
or Miss Corelli, and felt that 
some disciplinary system must 
be imposed which should lend 
no countenance to the dis- 
ordered impressions which pass 
for dogma at deans’ break- 
fasts and in college magazines. 
Philology is perhaps an in- 
dispensable training for the ~ 
serious study of literature, but 
it is not literature; and a 
university which is proud of 
the traditions of its school of 
Intere Humaniores has no right 
to compel modern scholarship 
to forget Jean de Meun in 
praising M. Godefroy, or to 
despise imperial Scaliger or 
“surly John Dennis” because 
they are too modern. With 
strange inconsistency Oxford 
compels its young politicians 
and historians to take large 
doses of “The Politics” of 
Hobbes and Mill, and even of 
Bluntschli and Gneist, yet it 
would be hard to prove that 
knowledge of one or all of these 
authorities will be of more use 
in the framing of a foreign 
policy or an Eight Hours’ Bill, 
or in the writing of a history of 
the Holy Roman Empire, than 
the knowledge of the individual 
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and comparative aspects of the 
great literatures will be to the 
youth when he finds his re- 
viewing chair, or meditates 
upon his “ Essays and Studies.” 
Some of our universities have 
taken a wider view of the 
matter, but they are handi- 
capped by the insufficiency of 
the means for teaching and 
research, and such provision 
as there may be for the study 
of criticism, if not for that of 
comparative literature, is the 
outcome rather of professorial 
energy than of statutory com- 
pulsion. So for the present 
what might be done for the 
student, and with the student, 
is left to private industry. 
Universities can kill poets, but 
they might make critics. At 
present the clever “ young man” 
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who steps into critical authority 
at the close of his college career 
hardly knows, except by good 
luck or prolonged personal 
effort, the map of the great 
realm in which he has chosen 
to serve. He sits in his own 
corner and expounds the Ptole- 
maic system of criticism as it 
has always appeared to the 
good folks of Little Pedlington. 
These traditions will doubtless 
remain; yet we might very 
well be callous as to the re- 
formation of the penny oracles 
were we assured of the genu- 
ine recognition of the claims 
of the history and practice of 
criticism, and especially of com- 
parative criticism, in the sancta 
and learned quadrangles dedi- 
cated to judgment and good 
taste. 
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THE first time I saw Lake 
Superior it had no sky-line. 
The month was January; the 
thermometer was away down 
below zero; the double win- 
dows of the railway car were 
frosted over, and it was impos- 
sible to distinguish where the 
ice-field faded into grey mist. 

The second time it had no 
sky-line either, although the 
month was August, and I was 
standing on the deck of a 
steamer. The water is cold 
all the year round: in the 
middle of the lake the tem- 
perature is always about 38° 
Fahr., summer and winter ; 
and evaporation sets in easily, 
so that fogs are by no means 
rare on hot days. But I was 
decidedly annoyed, for I had 
come to see things, and there 
was nothing to look at except 
a thick wall of white haze 
and a female lunatic photo- 
graphing it. That woman 
actually had a camera set up 
on a tall tripod on the hurri- 
cane-deck, and was focussing 
it on space. A little later the 
shores became dimly visible, 
while a jagged tear of light- 
ning ripped down, red and 
angry, as if trying to dissipate 
the heavy blue clouds overhead. 

The long, narrow, upper deck 
of the Canadian Pacific steam- 
ship is higher at the bow than 
at the stern, and looks exactly 
like the sole of an old shoe 
turned up at the toe. We 
neared Port Arthur at half 
speed, with the moaning grunt 
of the fog-horn going at fre- 
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quent intervals, The great 
siren at the pier-head uttered 
an answering howl, which 
echoed away drearily down 
the black cliffs; and then the 
sun came out, and sparkled on 
tiny yachts, and a clumsy- 
looking sailing - boat, manned 
by Indians, and towing a birch- 
bark canoe astern. 

The passengers on this trip 
were a queer-looking lot: they 
appeared to be composed princi- 
pally of maiden aunts of un- 
certain age—tall, gaunt women, 
dressed in black, with weather- 
beaten faces and big, useful 
hands. A few had men tra- 
velling with them, who were 
obviously too young to be their 
husbands, and too old to be 
sons. Wherefore we — an 
American fellow-passenger and 
myself — concluded that they 
must be nephews, and that they 
had expectations. 

There was a big, rough- 
headed man with a beard like 
a bushranger, and a grey frieze 
pea-jacket, who was returning 
from the Yukon and seemed 
disposed to be friendly. He 
began telling us about Dawson 
City, and I mentioned the name 
of the only man I could think 
of, at the moment, who was 
out in El Dorado. The bush- 
ranger looked up at me sus- 
piciously, “ Yes, sir, I do know 
that man, and I know twenty 
men personally who have bound 
themselves by a solemn oath 
to shoot him the first time they 
can draw a bead on him.” I 
made up my mind to disclaim 
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acquaintance with Government 
officials in mining districts till 
I discovered that my new ac- 
quaintance was a_ travelling 
preacher with an inclination 
to advertise the fact; also that 
he was lacking in a sense of 
humour. For, on his remarking 
that there was a large number 
of elderly ladies on board, a 
young American doctor ex- 
plained to him, at length, that 
once a-year the Canadian Pa- 
cific steamers carried a cargo 
of superfluous spinsters from 
the North-West Territories and 
British Columbia to Owen 
Sound, where they were quietly 
disposed of, by euthanasia, in 
a lethal chamber kept for that 
purpose by the Government,— 
and the preacher looked at us 
suspiciously and then rebuked 
us forirreverence. After which 
we got into the open sea, and 
he took to studying the gulls 
through a pair of dilapidated 
ivory opera-glasses. It is a 
queer sensation to be speeding 
through blue water, out of sight 
of land; to watch the sea-birds 
hovering overhead, and to re- 
member that the spray is not 
salt, and that you are a thou- 
sand miles from the Atlantic 
sea-board. That evening I hung 
over the rail gazing at the 
three great lines of colour that 
forked out from our stern: one, 
of beaten gold, to the setting 
sun; one, of dark purple, the 
shadow of our black- blown 
smoke; and one, the white 


foam-beat of the screw. Soon 
the man at the look-out donned 
a heavy fur overcoat, which he 
told me he wore nearly every 
night on these cold seas, and 
I went below to the dazzle and 
glitter of the saloon. 


Last year 
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this very ship made a trip as 
late as December 7, but she 
arrived in port with a heavy 
list to starboard, owing to the 
weight of ice on her weather side. 

There was a concert on be- 
low, and some of the aunts 
developed an unsuspected talent 
for singing, while others sat 
stiffly around, with pocket- 
handkerchiefs like napkins 
folded in neat pyramids on 
their laps. The songs were 
nearly all Scotch, and no one 
ever seemed to be at a loss for 
the words. 

Next day the sun was shin- 
ing brightly as we steamed into 
the St Mary river. Here are the 
great locks (900 feet by 60 feet) 
of the Sault St Marie Canal, 
which drop you gently down 
18 feet to the level of Lake 
Huron below. Through these 
canals during the season of 
navigation, about 230 days, 
there passes an aggregate ton- 
nage of some thirty millions, 
being about double that of the 
Suez Canal during the entire 
year. On your port side the 
river rages down her rocky 
bed, making her drop of 18 feet 
in about three-quarters of a 
mile, and from the deck of the 
ship you can see the Indian 
boatmen dancing down in frail 
canoes, dodging the rocks with 
a skilful paddle-stroke, and 
emerging at last from certain 
death as calm and unruffled as 
if this were a daily experience, 
as it is, forthem. On the star- 
board side are American flags. 

There are a few other things 
too, such as warehouses, grain- 
elevators, hotels, and an army- 
post ; but the Stars and Stripes 
catch your attention first. They 
fly everywhere, and over every 
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building bigger than a bathing- 
machine. On the Canadian 
side the flag of Britain was 
conspicuous by its absence, and 
the American passengers made 
unkind remarks ; but I remem- 
bered the story of Lord Castle- 
reagh at the Congress of 
Vienna, and was comforted. 
The Canadians are patriotic ; 
they have proved it, but they 
don’t advertise. An hour after- 
wards one of the American 
girls looked at me with solemn 
eyes and said, “This is Lake 
Huron you're on.” Then, see- 
ing the reproach on my face, 
she apologised hurriedly, “ The 
captain got it off on me, and I 
had to get even with some- 
body ; you go and try it on the 
missionary.” Which I did, and 
he thanked me gravely, adding 
that he was already aware 
of the fact. Then we steamed 
through the wooded islands and 
under the green headlands of 
Georgian Bay to Owen Sound, 
where we landed to take the 
short cut to Toronto by rail. 
We emerged out of a wilder- 
ness of railway ties, boulders, 
and burnt stumps, into a fertile 
land of apple-orchards, ver- 
durous hills, and zigzag snake 
fences. Then we pulled up 
suddenly at a small station 
which we were not “billed” 
to stop at, and the American 
doctor and I got out to ascer- 
tain the reason. <A country 
cart, smashed all to pieces, 
and a couple of prostrate 
figures with blood-stained 
handkerchiefs over their faces, 
and frightened-looking men 
holding umbrellas to shield 
them from the sun, told us 
what had happened. It was 
not nice to look at, and some 
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of the children near began to 
ery; while a neighbouring inn- 
keeper remarked grimly, “I 
told them they’d get catched 
some day at that crossing.” 

We arrived at Toronto at 
midday, and I was greeted by 
a friendly face and promptly 
carried off to lunch with no 
further trouble than that of 
handing three or four checks 
to a baggage-man who ensured 
the safe arrival of all my things 
at the hotel. 

Next day we took ship to 
Niagara. The ship we took, 
by the way, was an old 
blockade-runner during the 
Civil War, and had been sub- 
sequently cut in two, and 
carried in sections through 
locks and canals, to run be- 
tween Queenston and Toronto. 
The mist hung heavy on Lake 
Ontario for a few miles after 
we left the bay, and then the 
sun shone out and turned the 
strips of sandy beach to silver. 
Here and there were schooners 
carrying lumber, and yachts, 
and big lake steamboats, and 
then nothing but open water. 

The mouth of Niagara river, 
the water, the trees, the banks, 
all are green, with every shade 
of greenness from laurel to pale 
malachite. To eyes that are 
tired of gazing at the glare of 
the sun on the great inland 
seas, the rest is like a fresh 
spring to a thirsty traveller in 
a dry land. 

At Lewiston we landed on 
the American side and took 
the electric car up the gorge. 
There is only one recurring 
thought which spoils the ap- 
proach to Niagara: you are 
consumed with envy of the 
first white man who ever saw 
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it. Think of his luck—no 
touting guides! no hotels! and 
no patent-medicine advertise- 
ments! Still you can forget 
guide-books and tourists and 
car conductors, ay, even “ Hutch 
for Dyspepsia,” when you see 
that frantic rush of hurrying 
water, racing and recoiling, 
falling and stumbling, leaping 
high over black, shiny boulders, 
and flung back from jagged 
fangs of rock, boiling and 
bubbling in mad maelstroms 
in mid-stream, and eddying and 
churning in cramped whirlpools 
under the bank, but never 
pausing in its wild rush through 
the dark implacable ravine to 
the still, green expanse below. 
Then you leave the water's 
edge a little and enter the town 
of Niagara Falls, passing a 
mean, uninviting back street, 
whose houses are all built with 
their backs to one of the love- 
liest views on earth, and their 
front windows facing on dirty 
wooden side-walks, straggling 
cocks and hens, and the squalid 
row of hovels opposite them. 
Farther on the town improves, 
and the main street is wide 
and well kept, with numberless 
hotels and restaurants, and 
stores for the sale of Indian 
curios, falsely so called, of 
“souvenirs,” and of photo- 
graphs of the Falls taken from 
all points of the compass, and 
at all seasons of the year. 
From end to end you are beset 
by touts, would-be guides and 
would-be Jehus, and by excited 
“barkers,” who assure you that 
you are “just in time for the 
finest 25 cent meal on this 
continent,” till at last you 
emerge into a kind of park of 
trees and grass. 





I suppose Niagara is the 
most be-photographed profes- 
sional beauty in existence, and 
the highest compliment one can 
pay her is to say that it hasn’t 
spoilt her in the least. She is 
ageless, you see, and no photo- 
graph can show you the sun- 
light in the water. We walked 
through tall avenues of trees 
on Goat Island till we came 
to the Three Sisters, and saw, 
outspread before us, a great 
wilderness of dark water, 
broken here and there into 
gurgles and spurts of foam, 
but moving resistlessly on till 
it suddenly vanishes into space 
—a vast liquid table-land, with 
precipitous sides. There was a 
negro woman sitting alone on 
a rock close to the edge. She 
was dressed in gorgeous colours, 
with a hat like a stuffed parrot, 
and I cursed her mentally for 
being out of harmony with her 
surroundings — till I saw her 
face. She was quite still, and 
there was a look in her eyes 
that made me think suddenly 
that perhaps the great god 
Pan had revealed to her secrets 
which are not told unto white 
men at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, so I apologised, 
still mentally. 

Nobody will ever describe 
Niagara, and nobody will ever 
carry away more than a brief 
impression or two; for she does 
not allow you to think, she 
keeps you too busy feeling. 
Just on the edge of the brink 
is a chord of translucent, un- 
ripe-emerald green, and then 
you get an idea of what a 
river looks like when its bed ‘is 
suddenly cut asunder. There 
is a curtain of water, flecked 
and fringed, hanging in strands 
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and wisps and ropes of foam. 
Wherever you look downwards 
there is a lustrous rainbow 
beneath you, and a forest of 
spray: out beyond that is a 
Titanic basin of soap-suds. I 
am quite aware of the bathos 
of the last simile, but it is true. 
The river seems half stunned, 
and is so still that the insolent 
little Maid of the Mist circles 
round and round on the sur- 
face, carrying her crew of 
black-hooded phantoms, within 
a few feet of the cataract it- 
self. The parks that fringe the 
banks are gay with semi-tropi- 
cal plants and winding foot- 
paths, and you drive through 
green glades, with peeps here 
and there of the whirlpool and 
rapids, till you arrive at Queen- 
ston Heights and the monu- 
ment to Sir Isaac Brock. Here, 
if you are wise, you remain at 
the foot and look at the view: 
if you are not, you pay a shil- 
ling and climb some hundreds 
of steps to see the same view 
through a port-hole ; and then 
back to the wharf to thread 
your way through boxes and 
boxes of grapes and peaches on 
to the steamer. 

Two or three days on Lake 
Simcoe, at a point where, less 
than a generation ago, there 
was a cedar-swamp, and at 
night one heard the howl of 
the wolf and the scream of 
the wild-cat, till an  eccen- 
tric American millionaire spent 
100,000 dollars or so in con- 
verting it into a park that is 
strangely reminiscent of Eng- 
land—where we met an old 
inhabitant who had watched 
Sir Walter Scott marshalling 
the Highlanders for the recep- 
tion of George IV. in Edin- 
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burgh; and then we embarked 
on another steamer, a sort of 
floating hotel, with 150 state- 
rooms, and a dining-room on 
the upper deck where you can 
sit and gaze your fill out of 
window during meals. As I 
drove to the wharf I witnessed 
the wild and enthusiastic re- 
ception of a dozen or so of the 
fattest khaki-clad warriors I 
have ever seen, just returned 
from South Africa, covered 
with glory and bursting the 
buttons off their tunics with 
good living. There were more 
American tourists on board, 
some of them not of the best 
class either; a tall statuesque 
girl who stood in a door- 
way like a Caryatis in a 
white yachting cap, and 
“chewed gum” rhythmically ; 
several men whose manners 
compared very unfavourably 
with those of certain Red 
Indians whom I have met; 
and a few globe-trotters. At 
night we glided past camp- 
fires and luminous tents, log- 
houses and glimmering bunga- 
lows, till about eleven o’clock 
we neared Charlotte (Ameri- 
canicé “ Shalott”) and Ontario 
Beach. The water glittered 
under festoons of vari-coloured 
lamps; in the distance we saw 
crowds of brightly - dressed 
people under the sheen of the 
electric light; and, far away, 
the strains of the band sounded 
like fairy music in the glamour 
of the night. As we approached 
the wharf a gun fired a salute 
from an illuminated café, and 
the siren replied with three 
long, shuddering hoots. Seated 
very close together on the pier 
were a couple of lovers, sil- 
houetted clearly against the 
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streaming gold of the moon- 
glade, and the male passengers 
on deck entreated them ferv- 
ently to “break away there.” 
One would hardly imagine that 
a summer hotel could look like 
a dream from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ but it can—when you 
see it at night from the deck 
of a ship. The sailors cast 
loose from the moorings to 
a monotonous chantey that 
sounded like “ Have a cigar,” 
“Time for a drink,” “ Have 
another,’ ‘Come into the 
house,” and we were off again. 
And the next morning, very 
early, we came to the Thousand 
Islands. Here and there in the 
distance we caught a glimpse 
of a church spire sparkling like 
a bayonet among the trees, and 
then we sailed into a jewelled 
archipelago — each island a 
dream of flowers ; some of them 
acres in extent, some of them 
mere dots, but dots of emerald 
and onyx and lapis-lazuli; with 
a dazzling splendour of sunlit 
water between shaven lawns; 
with miniature log-houses and 
pocket bungalows, and_ toy 
lighthouses; with blue water, 
and big steamers, and white- 
sailed boats, and little yellow 
launches set in shields of dap- 
pled silver; with baby breakers 
frothing up the tiny beaches of 
rocky islets ; and somewhere be- 
hind it all, but quite near, the 


‘* Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn.” 


Here everything appears to 
be so ridiculously in its right 
place, that it is hard to believe 
that the squat white pillars, 
often less than the height of 
a man, really need to be lit 
up at night,—they are merely 
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planted, each on its particular 
headland, for effect : the patches 
of greensward a few inches 
above the water, with just 
room for a doll’s house of a 
cottage and a brilliant little 
flower-bed; the diminutive 
churches peeping out of tufts 
of trees,—they are all unreal. 
Oberon once built a floating 
city for Titania, and you have 
caught a glimpse of it through 
the wrong end of a telescope. 
But an American tourist sat 
through it all, and read a dis- 
sertation on Sabbath observance 
aloud to another; and a third, 
a girl, turned to her mother 
and said enthusiastically, “They 
[the islands] are vurry close 
together, and vurry attractively 
situated.” Then skirting the 
smooth, round, red boulders of 
Brockville, where flying canoes 
raced past us under more sail 
than they could well carry; 
through channels staked out 
with posts of black and red 
and white; and we ran into 
a crackled network of flat 
whirlpools at the edge of the 
first rapids. After that we 
had miles of them. You see 
ahead of you a tumbling wash 
of foam and vivid sun-smitten 
green, with red shadows of sub- 
merged rocks and shoals, and 
then steam is shut off. There 
are four men at the wheel in 
the pilot-house, and the captain 
has a cigar in his mouth to re- 
assure the passengers. Every 
now and then he stoops for- 
ward and pulls a mysterious- 
looking plug on the bridge, 
while the ship’s nose is directed 
straight at the point of the 
island till the fierce rush of 
the water sweeps her off, and 
the chains creak and rattle. 
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The men strain and tug at 
the spokes, and one of them, 
the pilot, has a look in his eyes 
such as I once saw on the face 
of Tom Cannon when he was 
coming through his horses at 
Ascot some twenty years ago 
or so. Then we slither straight 
down-hill, while the big grey 
gulls circle overhead, and re- 
lentless red boulders gleam fit- 
fully just under the surface. 
And the pilot wipes his face, 
and the captain takes another 
pull at his cigar. 

Towards evening we reduced 
speed under the great Victoria 
Jubilee Bridge, and moored 
under the grey limestone ter- 
races of Montreal, alongside 
huge red ocean leviathans and 
big Atlantic liners. 

When we sailed again a 
couple of evenings later we 
noticed a marked change in 
the character and appearance 
of the passengers. Americans, 
of course, at this time of the 
year, we still carried, and they 
still chewed gum. But there 
were dark-eyed French Cana- 
dians, and priests in strange 
garments with broad-brimmed 
hats, dignitaries whose hands 
were respectfully kissed by the 
captain himself, and _ small 
children with white stockings 
and white shoes, fastened by 
one white button over the in- 
step. And they all broke up 
into groups, and sang doleful 
ditties according to their vari- 
ous nationalities, while the 
darkness grew apace, and the 
river widened till we could 
barely see the lights and dim 
groups of ghostly tents on the 
shore. In the saloon, and on 
the forward deck, the glare of 
the electric light was dazzling, 
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and one longed suddenly for 
the far-away Northern Lakes, 
and an Indian paddling noise- 
lessly in a canoe, and the cry 
of the whip-poor-will. I tried 
to “size up” the passengers, 
and fixed on one girl at once 
as a type of the rustic Cana- 
dienne, with her dark hair and 
eyes, and just a touch of French 
distinction about her dress; 
and while I watched her she 
drew another chair in front of 
her, and put her feet on it and 
leant back and lit a cigarette. 
A moment later, and a tall, 
austere lady with a blue veil 
wound round her hat and blue 
spectacles, appeared from the 
main saloon, and she too had 
a cigarette—no! it was a 
wooden toothpick —in_ the 
corner of her mouth. I slipped 
quietly off round the deck- 
house and found a_ guilty- 
looking old gentleman = sur- 
reptitiously sucking a large 
flask, © Then the passengers 
began to turn in, and the 
moon hung low in the heavens, 
glowing like a slice of some 
strange, radiant, tropical fruit, 
and staining the water beneath 
to pomegranate. The landing- 
stage at Sorel looked like a 
scene from an opera in its vivid 
contrast of light and shadow, 
while the very steam - tugs 
seemed glorified in the night 
haze. Only an_ inebriated 
Frenchman was singing riotous 
songs below, keeping time with 
a stick on the ship’s side, and 
a nice old lady was trying to 
guess what language he was 
talking, and concluded it must 
be Chinese. | 

Next morning, early, we were 
under the ramparts of Quebec. 
Somebody told me once that 
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the only things in life that did 
not disappoint you were Venice 
and ortolans. But he had 
never seen Quebec in a summer 
dawn. When you know the 
city a little better, however, she 
strikes you as being a trifle self- 
conscious, like a woman who 
considers that her whole mission 
in life is to look beautiful. You 
may ask at the public library 
for a volume of Herbert Spen- 
cer, and they have “never 
heard of that writer.” When 
you are not climbing up per- 
pendicular streets you are 
tumbling over old guns and 
painted cannon-balls. I have 
never been in a decent-sized 
city on this side of the Atlantic 
that has not boasted, at some 
time, of “the finest hotel on 
this continent.” Quebec has 
one of them, and the view from 
its terrace is very hard to beat. 
But a sympathetic American 
remarked to me that “ we can’t 
live on scenery,” and one has a 
vague, undefined feeling that 
Quebec wants waking up, 
though she is very lovely in 
her sleep. We sailed down the 
river on a yacht to the Ile 
d’Orleans and landed at a 
little French village, where we 
rocked lazily in painted swings, 
while monsieur, madame, et 
bébé played croquet with bat- 
tered balls on a ground the 
size of a billiard-table, and the 
landlady of the little auberge 
cooked us French omelettes. 
And we drifted home past the 
Montmorency Falls, lit up with 
a Jacob’s ladder of electric 
lamps, and found that the 
water-supply in the city had 
broken down, and that there 
was very nearly a riot among 
the Americans at the hotel, 
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A pretty girl at the next 
table was fanning herself des- 
perately with a menu card, 
and imploring the waiter, “for 
goodness’ sake, get me anything 
wet!” Close to me were a 
couple who called the waiter 
“sir,” and explained to one 
another that “pottage” and 
“mush” were synonymous 
terms. In the evening a thun- 
derstorm went crashing, and 
rolling, and echoing down the 
bay, and we hung over the 
terrace railings looking over the 
backs of grimy little tenement 
houses, with high-pitched roofs, 
and clothes hanging out to dry, 
some hundred feet or so be- 
neath us. You can still see 
the débris of the great landslip 
of *°89 when fifty-two people 
were killed ; and the man who 
was smoking alongside me 
worked from 7 P.M. one day 
till midnight of the next help- 
ing to dig them out. 

I took the electric car to Ste 
Anne de Beaupré—the Lourdes 
of Canada—and I travelled for 
twenty-two miles with the ever- 
widening St Lawrence on one 
side, and on the other a pano- 
rama of pale grey churches 
and galleried cottages and 
French peasants in little red- 
wheeled carts drawn by big 
half-bred mastiffs. There was 
a newly married couple who 
took their seats under a shower 
of congratulations and rice; 
and a family party of husband, 
wife, and grown-up daughter, 
who had a Japanese student in 
tow, to whom they explained 
things in baby English. The 
mother collected some of the 
rice from the floor of the car 
and presented it to him as a 
interesting reminiscence of the 
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customs of the country, and the 
Jap rejected it with cold dis- 
dain. Apparently he. thought 
he was expected to eat it. 
The church of good St Anne 
comes to you with something 
of a shock: a shrine ought to 
be old and weather-beaten, 
and this is as insolently new 
and clean as the deck of a 
line-of-battleship. The plat- 
form of the railway bounds 
one side of a square, enclosed 
by railings of white and gold; 
on the north and west are 
hotels, all French, all new, all 
depending on pilgrims for their 
patronage; on the east side 
is the church itself, built of 
stone of a delicate silver grey, 
checkered with white; over 
the main entrance is a great 
gilt statue of the saint. On 
each side of the doors within 
is a huge pyramid reaching 
up to the roof, composed of 
crutches, boots, rosaries, trusses, 
plaster-of-Paris casts—all the 
mysterious things you see in 
the windows of shops where 
they sell surgical appliances. 
I even saw a wooden leg! 
Close to the altar was a lovely 
column on a pedestal of ex- 
quisite marble, surmounted by 
a tawdry painted statue with 
a gold sun-burst round its head. 
Here also was a smaller pile of 
crutches and other artificial 
aids for suffering humanity, 
and scattered about were 
candles and candle-ends and 
lamps of all sizes. There were 
votive tablets carved in white 
marble on the walls. One of 
them read, “Good St Anne, 
pray for Mr and Mrs Owen 
Tansey.” Fancy presenting a 
card engraved, “Mr and Mrs” 
for admission to the courts of 
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heaven! American sense of 
humour is a queer thing. In 
the side-chapels were glass cases 
holding waxen, bloody hands 
pierced through with nails ; and 
in a porchway there were spec- 
tacles, and pipes, and tobacco- 
boxes fastened to the wall. In 
an annex to the church rosaries, 
candles, and relics were exposed 
for sale. The old shrine is 
across the road on the side of 
a hill, and alongside it was a 
Via Crucis, with a crucifix at 
the summit, and the different 
stations marked by wooden 
crosses in zigzag ascent. On 
the wall of a hotel facing the 
church was painted a huge 
anchor,, with an inscription in 
French on one side and in 
English on the other, setting 
forth that there was hope for 
weak men and women in—some- 
body’s patent medicine! I sup- 
pose the irony was unconscious. 
There were no sick pilgrims 
that day,—it seemed hard to 
believe that people could be 
ill in that sparkling weather ; 
but there was no doubt of the 
devotion of some of the kneel- 
ing figures in the pews near 
the great altar. Outside, a 
blinding sunlight and the salt 
breezes from the sea; and with- 
in, a mist of doubt and perplex- 
ity—a twilight of “cold Christs 
and tangled Trinities.” While 
we waited for the car a fussy 
matron and her daughter were 
posing a poor old peasant woman 
for a photograph. She was 
quite ignorant of a word they 
said, but submitted automati- 
cally to be put in any position 
they pleased ; so they stood her 
up against the door of the 
waiting-room, with a huge 
ebony and silver crucifix in 
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her arms, and the daughter 
“kodaked” her. “I’ve given 
her the 10 cents, but try it 
again, Dora—tell her you didn’t 
get the first one good.” “All 
right, stand aside, momma,” 
said the unscrupulous Dora, and 
proceeded to defraud that lovely 
old figure out of another sitting. 
It was a day of contrasts,— 
some of them were funny, and 
some were not: the Jap at the 
altar steps, with a thin smile 
on his yellow face, was not. 

There was a clerk at the 
hotel with badly trimmed 
whiskers and a somewhat ex- 
aggerated idea of his own im- 
portance. One of the Ameri- 
can tourists asked him a civil 
question, and very nearly got 
his head snapped off in an- 
swer. Then the tourist looked 
the official up and down and 
drawled out, “Say, it’s a pity 
you don’t learn to bark a 
little; you’d make a_ lovely 
Saint Bernard dog,” and my 
heart went out to my Ameri- 
can friend. In the evening I 
picked up a newspaper called 
the ‘White Mountain Echo,’ 
dated September 1, 1900, and 
I read the following paragraph 
(copied verbatim) :— 


“ Student Employees. 


“An apt illustration of the White 
Mountain Hotels in giving healthful 
and remunerative summer employ- 
meut to New England boys who are 
working their way through school 
and college is found in the manage- 
ment of the Mount Pleasant House. 
As it has become a settled custom 
among the Aabitués of all first-class 
hotels to reward liberally those who 
give them faithful attention, it is a 
satisfaction to them to feel that, as in 
the help they give these boys, their 
generosity is to some purpose. The 
following is a list of the students em- 
ployed in the above hotel.” 
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Then follows a catalogue of 
“bell- boys,” ‘elevator - boys,” 
and “waiters,” each with the 
name of his school or college 
attached, including, among 
others, Yale, Harvard, Boston, 
and West Point — the last 
the Sandhurst of the U.S.A. 
How far the practice of look- 
ing for tips is likely to benefit 
future judges and commanders- 
in-chief I do not know, but I 
am sure that their experience 
will be of incalculable benefit 
to them subsequently as guests 
in “the finest hotels on this 
continent.” 

We started on a hot sunny 
morning for our final run to 
the Saguenay. 

Less than half a century 
ago there were 1400 or 1500 
great sailing-ships in Quebec 
harbour—to-day there are only 
three or four; but there is a 
small fleet of yachts towing 
their dingeys astern. The 
green shores are dotted with 
white red-roofed houses against 
the background of purple Laur- 
entians, the oldest mountain- 
range in the world. Here and 
there, on the margin of the 
river, is a narrow strip of sandy 
beach, with the usual group of 
cottages cuddled under the in- 
evitable grey church. ‘This 
is a great country for growing 
churches,” said my new Ameri- 
can friend. There were miles 
and miles of pine and spruce, 
at which he looked covetously, 
—“*My! isn’t that immense? 
We'll soon eat a few holes in 
that when we get our pulp- 
works started,’ and he told 
me interesting facts about the 
texture and manufacture of 
paper. But at Baie St Paul 
the pines grew pluckily out of 
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sheer rock: even with strong 
field-glasses you cannot distin- 
guish a teaspoonful of earth 
round the roots, and I was not 
altogether grateful to the man 
who first found out that they 
would make pulp, and that 
pulp would make paper. There 
were tall, sharp-peaked crags 
rising straight out of the water, 
over which some French girls 
(from Old France) went into 
ecstasies. They had Los An- 
geles labels on their luggage, 
and they cried aloud, “ Mais, 
madame! regardez donc, voila 
Catalina Ailand, mais _ plus 
coquet, plus boisé!” And I 
thanked them in my heart 
because they were talking 
French which I could under- 
stand, for the Quebec patois 
was beyond me, as it was 
beyond these girls too, I am 
glad to say. From the great 
mountain - wall behind Les 
Eboulements came strange 
gusts of hot and cold air as 
we were nearing the sea; and 
a few miles farther, at Murray 
Bay, the water is as salt as 
the Atlantic. Here there was 
a huge barrack of a hotel, cover- 
ing an acre or so of ground, 
and a long double line of cal- 
ashes and country carts with 
rusted harness awaiting pas- 
sengers from the steamer. 
There were houses built on 
piles propped up on shelving 
rock; and in the distance the 
forest fires rolled up great col- 
umns of grey and blue smoke 
from lurid pedestals of glow- 
ing red. The destruction by 
forest fires in the course of a 
year is a serious item, and 
regulations have been carefully 
drawn up by the fire-rangers, 
requesting that, between April 
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1 and October 31, if a fire is 
made in the forest, 


“or at a distance of less than half a 
mile therefrom, or upon any island, 
for cooking or obtaining warmth, the 
maker should— 

“Ist. Select a locality in the neigh- 
bourhood in which there isthe smallest 
quantity of vegetable matter, dead- 
wood branches, brushwood, dry leaves, 
or resinous trees. 

“2nd. Clear the place in which he 
is about to light the fire by remov- 
ing all vegetable matter, dead trees, 
branches, brushwood, and dry leaves 
from the soil within a radius of ten 
feet from the fire. 

“ 3rd. Observe every reasonable 
care and precaution to prevent such 
fire from spreading, and carefully ex- 


' tinguish the same before quitting the 


place. 

“Great care should be exercised to 
see that burning matches, ashes of 
pipes, and lighted cigars, or burning 
gun-wadding, or any other burning 
substance, should be completely ex- 
tinguished before the sportsman leaves 
the spot. 

“Too much care cannot be exercised 
in these important matters.” 


After sunset the sea-breeze 
drove every one else below, but 
I waited, watching the gaunt 
rocky islands slide past till the 
lone lighthouse twinkled like a 
star on the last of them. The 
big saloon was crowded, every 
sofa and chair occupied, and 
the usual group gathered round 
the bookstall turning over 
paper-covered novels and pric- 
ing Indian pipes and moccasins, 
and fire-bags, manufactured in 
Chicago. Even the galleries 
round the upper deck were 
thronged, for the season was at 
its height. Railway travelling 


in America is more comfortable 
than it used to be in England, 
though things are improving 
there ; but for comfort give me 
the better class of lake and 
river steamers, with their bath- 
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rooms, and bars, and smoking- 
rooms, and barbers’ shops—and, 
above all, their fresh air, for you 
are in the open all day, and your 
appetite you have always with 
you. It is little more than 
sixty years since the first 
steamer from the Lower Lakes 
arrived in Chicago. In those 
days, when the primitive engines 
were unable to make headway 
against the current, recourse 
was had to oxen, who were 
hitched on, and created what 
was facetiously known as a 
“horned breeze.” When the 
Illinois of 100 tons arrived at 
Chicago on the 12th of July 
1839, all the male inhabitants 
of the village, including the 
boys, numbering nearly a hun- 
dred, assisted in dragging the 
craft across the bar. Since then 
the old type of sailing-vessel has 
practically disappeared, and 
even the iron steamers have 
been replaced by steel ships 
with triple expansion engines 
and a carrying capacity of 7000 
tons or more. 

Tadousac, at the mouth of 
the Saguenay, was the first 
settlement made by the French 
on the St Lawrence, at one 
time a centre of the fur trade, 
and now a small summer resort 
under the shadow of a great 
hotel. It was dark when we 
reached it, and they let off 
rockets and Roman candles 
from the grounds in honour of 
our approach—a pretty custom, 
by the way, as it makes a 
night-journey down the river 
at this time of year a sort 
of perpetual water carnival— 
and then we sailed through the 
dark iron gates of the Sague- 
nay. “It is not properly,” says 
an American writer, “a river 
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at all. It is a tremendous 
chasm like that of the Jordan 
valley and the Dead Sea, cleft 
for sixty miles through the 
heart of a mountain wilder- 
ness.” There was only one 
other man on the forward deck 
besides myself. On either side 
were great black ghostly crags, 
rising, bare and sheer, out of 
black ghostly water. The churn- 
ing pulse of the screw was bare- 
ly audible—you had to strain 
your ears to catch it. Here 
and there at the base of the 
sombre cliffs one caught pale 
smears of faint light that looked 
like haunted houses—homes of 
lost spectres who never sleep, 
but wail thinly up and down 
vacant rooms. Ahead of us 
were patches of wan water 
shining with a phosphorescent 
shimmer that was more awful 
than darkness itself. A dead, 
infernal stillness, broken for one 
single second by the screech of 
a night bird that echoed away 
like the wail of a tortured soul. 
“My God!” muttered my 
companion to himself, “ this 
is the lonesomest place on 
earth.” 

And next morning the sun 
was streaming down a ribbon 
of water that looked like tarn- 
ished metal. The shores were 
still rocky, but green, and at 
the head of a bay on our port 
bow was a nestling village, 
with red buildings and a church 
spire thrust up like a dazzling 
shaft of silver. There were 
more of the absurd little squat 
lighthouses stuck among the 
pines, and there was another 
tiny landing-stage, the terminus 
of our journey—some 1500 miles 
across half a continent—all but 
the 120 miles between Owen 
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Sound and Toronto having been 
made by water. 

We all landed and wandered 
up the straggling streets to the 
Chicoutimi Falls, and then back 
to the hotel to breakfast. 
“Wonder what people do here 
when they’re not fishing,” said 
one of my companions. And 
the second looked thoughtful 
and answered merely, “Three 
guesses for a dime,” while the 
third shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “Search me”; from 
which cryptic remarks I gath- 
ered that they were at a loss 
for a reply. The very business 
offices on the streets were like 
Swiss chalets embowered in 
trees. The driver of our calash 
told us entrancing tales of moose 
and caribou, and ouananiche- 
fishing, which we did not believe 
in the least, but to which we 
listened gratefully. We break- 
fasted at the great wooded 
summer hotel, and then re- 
embarked to return by daylight. 
Things looked different then. 
The cliffs were still sheer and 
frowning, and the ragged dead 
pine-trees on their summits 
were still desolate. But the 
blessed sun made the water 
look like smoked glass instead 
of ink; there were more people 
on deck, and the glamour had 
gone. We came to the great 
Tableau rock, on which some 
miscreant had plastered an ad- 
vertisement of his furs, and the 
passengers were more interested 
in spelling this out than in the 
rock itself. There were torn 
waterfalls hanging here and 
there among the thick trees, 
and baby Niagaras at the foot 
of precipices 1200 and 1500 feet 
high, which the American girls 
said were “too ’cute for any- 
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thing.” It was only when we 
came to the base of the great 
capes, Trinity and Eternity, 
that they began to show any 
veneration at all. The latter 
is a sheer rock, rising a couple 
of thousand feet from the black 
water, that is another thousand 
feet in depth below it. Here 
and there the stunted pines 
seem to cling to its rugged sides, 
and half-way up is a white 
Madonna, 36 feet high, erected 
by the priests. And a lady near 
me quarrelled with her husband 
for saying that it was a water- 
fall, and asserted that through 
her glasses she could distinguish 
it to be a statue of Venus. We 
crawled round about the foot 
like a grotesque water-beetle, 
and tooted our fog-horn to wake 
the echoes, and flung pebbles 
at the everlasting hills, and 
incidentally shattered another 
guide-book illusion—for that 
authority states that “the im- 
mense height of these perpen- 
dicular cliffs renders distance 
deceptive. The steamboat ap- 
pears to be sailing dangerously 
close to the precipice that looks 
to be but a few feet distant 
from the decks. You pick up a 
pebble from a bucket standing 
on the deck, and think it an 
easy matter to throw it against 
the rock. To your surprise it 
falls far, very far, short of your 
aim.” Truth compels me to 
state that we hit that rock and 
rattled back off its awful sides 
into the water every time 
without a miss. On the return 
journey we landed at Tadousac 
to see the first Christian chapel 
ever built in Canada,—a wee 
church at the head of a bay, 
with long dunes on one side, 
and a bare peninsula on the 
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other, sparsely covered with 
houses that are literally 
“founded on the rock.” In 
the haze between was a vision 
of yachts, and steamers, and 
little fishing-smacks. The chapel 
itself is a rude building, like 
many on the French coast to- 
day, with a blue ceiling, altars, 
paintings, models of boats; a 
couple of oil pictures, one, a 
guardian angel, attributed to 
Boucher, and another, unnamed, 
of Cardinal St Charles Bor- 
romeo. In a glass case were 
wooden candlesticks carved by 
the early Jesuit fathers, and 
bits of the coffin and skull of 
R. T. J. B. de la Brosse, “last 
missionary, buried in 1785.” 
There was a quaint little ceme- 
tery with many wooden crosses, 
and a pretty refined - looking 
girl at the door of the church 
who collected 10 cents apiece 
from us as if she hardly liked 
her work. Then we took a 
short cut through a little rocky 
gorge back to the steamer, and 
started just as the hills began 
to turn purple and violet and 
the sun was throwing golden 
shadows on the water. We 
touched at night at wharfs that 
were a dazzle of light, with 
curious faces scanning us from 
above; we landed and climbed 
up tortuous, narrow village 
streets in the moonlight, catch- 
ing glimpses through cottage 
windows of lamp-lit interiors, 
with portraits of saints and 
pictures cut from French news- 
papers pasted on the walls; 
and we looked down at the 
waters of the bay, gleaming 
far below through corridors of 
whispering trees. 

The next evening we left 
Quebec, returning up the river 
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between green banks, with here 
and there a country house peep- 
ing up or down the stream 
through the woods, and the 
sun setting behind darkling 
coves and inlets with blue hills 
in the background. 

From Montreal we went west 
by train, starting through a 
wilderness of apple - orchards, 
and then skirting the southern 
bank of the Ottawa. The wide 
stretch of water was freckled 
with foam, and inside the booms 
the logs were piled up as if 
giants had been playing spilli- 
kins and got tired of their 
game. There were little white 
steamers moored to islands and 
tugging furiously at _ their 
moorings, while they barked 
out short puffs of steam, and 
reminded you of fox - terriers 
straining at a leash. “Poor 
little things!” said a motherly 
old dame on the car; “ they don’t 
look strong enough to pull a sit- 
ting hen off her nest.” But the 
islands were rafts of logs acres 
in extent, and by taking a line 
from the bank you could see 
that they were moving very 
slowly. Then we came to a 
land of bleak desolation, with 
bald, naked boulders cropping 
out everywhere, with forests of 
spruce and willow scrub, and 
black stagnant back - waters. 
At one spot, where the train 
ran through a cutting, were 
three dead pines lying side by 
side, head down, on the slope, 
as if they had crawled towards 
the railway track to commit 
suicide, and been overtaken by 
a merciful death just before 
reaching it. The spruce-forests 
looked like battlefields. The 
ground was littered with corpses 
of trees—some white and livid, 
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some seared by fire. Others 
had pitched forward and were 
caught by the branches of their 
still living comrades, exactly like 
wounded men being supported 
from the front; while, to make 
the resemblance still more ghast- 
ly, there were wisps of dead 
growth wind-caught at their 
tops, as though the hair were 
hanging over the face and eyes 
of a man staggering to his 
death. There were savage 
tarns of inky water; and, drift- 
ing through the blinding rain, 
on a stream miscalled the White 
River was a forlorn canoe, 
the only sign of human life 
visible. 

When we reached Jackfish 
Bay on Lake Superior the 
scene changed. There was a 
gale blowing outside: the steely 
blue waters of the great inland 
sea were mottled over with 
white breakers; and half-a- 
dozen steamers were lying 
weather-bound in a landlocked 
bay. The train crawls like a 
toy at the base of sheer cliffs, 
in and out of dark tunnels, 
with peeps of sandy stretches 
along, the shore, and _ shiny 
“tumps” of rock shouldering 
up like whales’ backs from the 
surf beyond. In the mid-dis- 
tance were wooded islets with 
gullies gashed through them, 
bordered with trees, up which 
the angry waves foamed high, 
splashing the branches with 
flying shreds and tatters of 
foam and spindrift. The sea 
was washing the discoloured 
sand up to the very base of the 
telegraph-poles, and the clouds 
were racing across a wild-look- 
ing sky overhead: it was the 
first rough day of the whole 
journey, and we were seated 
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comfortably in the train with 
the negro porter handing 
round tissue bulletins of the 
day’s news. 

The route we had taken was 
the main highway from Port 
Arthur to the sea. But on 
both sides of it there are other 
lakes and rivers innumerable, 
the home of maskinonge, weigh- 
ing up to 60 lb. or 70 1b., of high- 
leaping ouananiche, of lordly 
salmon and of speckled trout, 
of sturgeon, bass, pike, and 
whitefish. You can pull your 
canoe into the reeds and shoot 
duck — mallard and _ canvas- 
back, redhead and _pintail, 
widgeon ; green - winged, blue- 
winged, and cinnamon teal; 
plover, snipe, curlew, and peli- 
cans; geese and swans — till 
your gun is too hot to hold. 
On the marshy shores you can 
see the moose standing knee- 
high in the water, you can hear 
the whistle of the wapiti or 
follow the track of the caribou. 
You may meet the Hudson’s 
Bay factor travelling in pomp, 
in a large war-canoe paddled 
by a numerous crew, with his 
camp-equipage following him. 
One summer evening on the 
Assiniboine I was startled to 
hear the unmistakable notes of 
a bagpipe in the far distance. 
Rounding the bend of the river 
came a fleet of canoes, with the 
Indian agent’s leading, and a 
piper industriously warbling 
Highland airs in the _ bows. 
Tell it not in Inverness, but 
the piper was a half-breed ! 

And all of these things you 
may see on British soil, and, 
having once seen them, the 
memory thereof will abide with 
you for ever. 

C. HANBURY WILLIAMS. 
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AT his death, in the end of 
1897, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
had reached the age of eighty- 
eight years, twenty-seven of 
which had been spent in the 
Far East in his country’s ser- 
vice. Born in May 1809, he 
seemed destined to follow his 
father in the profession of 
medicine. At fifteen he was 
entered at Westminster Hos- 
pital; at twenty-two, after a 
brilliant career in London and 
in Paris, during which he had 
successfully added artistic to 
his professional studies, he found 
himself a surgeon with the 
diploma of the Royal College, 
and still too young to think 
of practising in London. He 
readily accepted, therefore, an 
offer to act as surgeon to the 
British-Portuguese force which 
was to assist in placing Donna 
Maria on the throne of Portugal. 
He served through that expedi- 
tion on the staff of Colonel 
Hodges, who commanded the 
marine battalion, and then at- 
tached himself to the Spanish 
Legion, under De Lacy Evans, 
in defence of Queen Christina 
of Spain. During these years 
in the Peninsula, 1832-37, the 
young surgeon acquitted him- 
self with remarkable courage 
and adroitness, as the unusual- 
ly flattering commendations of 
commanding officers and com- 
rades testify. On his return he 
was appointed an unpaid Com- 
missioner on the body created 
to settle differences in regard 
to pay between the foreign 
force and the Spanish Govern- 


ment. In the following year 
he was undertaking similar 
labours for the British and 
Portuguese Governments in ad- 
justing the claims of British 
subjects who had served in the 
Miguelite war of 1832-35. 
Meanwhile his worth in his 
own profession was receiving 
recognition. A post under the 
Home Office, one of the in- 
spectorships established by the 
Anatomy Act, had been given 
him on the special recommenda- 
tion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
A chair of military surgery 
at King’s College, and an as- 
sistant-surgeonship at West- 
minster Hospital, awaited him. 
He was happily married. No 
fairer career than that which 
was opening for the young 
surgeon of thirty-five could be 
imagined, and scarce any equip- 
ment more complete with which 
to enter upon it. But it had to 
be abandoned. Alcock brought 
home with him, as a legacy 
from the Peninsula, the seeds 
of illness, which now, in 1844, 
broke out in paralysis of hands 
and arms. It was considered 
remarkable that he did not 
succumb: as it was, after his 
“mysterious” affection of his 
hands (as he spoke of it) he 
never recovered the use of his 
thumbs, which marred the legi- 
bility (though it cannot be said 
to have diminished the volume) 
of his writing to the end of his 
life. All dreams of surgical 
practice were vanished. 
Meanwhile the first China 
war had been fought. Under 
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the treaty of Nanking, 1842, 
with which it was concluded, 
the ports of Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Amoy, and Foochow’ were 
opened, and Alcock, just re- 
covering from the misfortune 
which had checked his pro- 
fessional advance, was selected 
to fill one of the five consul- 
ships in China. “If,” says his 
biographer, “any event in hu- 
man life be deserving of such 
distinction, the opening thus 
made for the talents of Mr 
Alcock is on many grounds 
entitled to rank as providen- 
tial.” To the end of his days 
he recognised that his previous 
training had not been thrown 
away, but had been uncon- 
sciously preparing him for the 
great work of his life. He 
arrived in Amoy at the end of 
1844. He went to Foochow in 
1845, and from there, eighteen 
months later, to the consulate in 
Shanghai. It was at Shanghai, 
in the critical situations which 
arose during his consulship, 
that he established his char- 
acter as a political represen- 
tative whose services to his 
country were unique in their 
initiative and productiveness. 
We do not purpose dwelling 
upon them here, but will merely 
mark the stages along the road 
which we shall have to travel 
again later. After his distin- 
guished services in Shanghai, 
Alcock was promoted to the 
senior consulate at Canton, 
where he remained from 1855 
to the summer of ’56, when 
he left for home on his first 
and well-earned furlough. He 
was scarce gone when the 
Arrow war broke out, and 
before it was ended he was 
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promoted to be Consul-General 
in Japan. If his service there, 
where he assumed the position 
of Minister, was less successful 
than that in China, this was 
not due to any relaxation of 
the conscientious and vigorous 
grip he had been wont to lay 
upon situations he was called 
to handle, but rather because 
of his failure to modify it in 
the peculiar conditions of 
Japan,—to the true heart of 
which, indeed, he could scarce 
be expected to penetrate. At 
the close of 1865 he was back 
again in China, this time as 
Minister resident in Peking, 
and entered upon what his 
biographer has called the “new 
dispensation” in our relations 
with the Chinese. Forty years 
of that dispensation have landed 
us in the “ Dismal Swamp” of 
to-day. For five only of these 
forty had Sir Rutherford Alcock 
an official connection with China 
affairs. In 1870 he was released 
from his post, and returning to 
England he devoted the re- 
maining twenty-seven years of 
his life to the service of the 
sick, which had been his first 
love. But during that period 
also he was constant, in season 
and out of season, in directing 
the thoughts of his unwilling 
countrymen to the situation in 
China—“‘a far larger Eastern 
Question than that which oc- 
cupied us at Constantinople.” 
The last days of his life were 
burdened with the thought of 
all that we had lost in the Far 
Kast through sheer neglect, and 
in less than three years after 
his death the crisis came which 
crowned his premonitions with 
an unhappy fulfilment. 
E 
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That in very brief outline is 
the career of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, whose Life has been 
written by Mr Alexander 
Michie as illustrating the his- 
tory of the Englishman in 
China during the Victorian 
era.! Mr Michie, it is unneces- 
sary to say, is one of the highest 
authorities on the China Ques- 
tion. The China Question, in 
its immediate sense, is not old. 
Those among us who have 
made a residence in the East 
as long as has Mr Michie are 
practically its contemporaries. 
They have been at the centre 
of the events about which it 
has revolved. They have grown 
up with the developing condi- 
tions of the intercourse between 
the Chinese and foreigners, 
which is its kernel. Bringing 
to bear upon his experience the 
refiection of a singularly broad 
and discriminating mind, and 
possessed of a vigorous and 
richly coloured pen, Mr Michie 
has occupied the leisure of 
recent years in those luminous 
expositions of the situation in 
the Far East with which the 
readers of ‘Maga’ are well ac- 
quainted. He has frequently 
been urged to write an ex- 
haustive book on the subject, 
and it was at the moment of 
contemplating such a work (as 
we gather from his preface) 
that the materials for a Life 
of Sir Rutherford Alcock were 
placed in his hands. Between 
the subject-matter of this bio- 
graphy and its writer, there- 
fore, there is the happiest corre- 
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spondence, and the correspond- 
ence is closer even than thus 
appears upon the surface. A 
contemporary of Alcock in 
China, Mr Michie could view 
his policy from the standpoint 
of the mercantile community, 
which was far from being al- 
ways sympathetic to the Gov- 
ernment representative; and 
the accord with that Minister 
to which he has found himself 
led has all the value of the 
selection of a common strategic 
ground made by two generals 
approaching from entirely op- 
posite points of the compass. 
Moreover, webelievethat in most 
essentials the biography which 
Mr Michie has written differs 
little from the work which he 
had been turning over in his 
mind. Of necessity, the his- 
tory of the Englishman in 
China is in great measure the 
history of Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock there. It was to his 
career in China that Alcock 
was referring when, on his 
friends approaching him on the 
subject of autobiography, he 
answered, “My life is in my 
work ; by that I am content to 
be remembered”: and now, in 
the histcry of his work his Life 
is written. We cannot recall 
an instance of a man’s wishes 
being so adequately realised in 
his own spirit as Alcock’s are 
in this work of Mr Michie; and 
looking to its subject and to 
its accomplishment, we do not 
hesitate to place it among the 
great biographies of recent 
times. 





1 The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era: As illustrated in the 


Career of Sir Rutherford Alcock, &c. 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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As has been said, when Con- 
sul Alcock went out to China 
in 1844 the first China war 
had been concluded in the 
treaty of Nanking, and new 
relationships established which 
Great Britain at least was san- 
guine were to remain once and 
for all satisfactory. It is usual 
to speak of this conflict as the 
Opium War, and the opium 
trade, indeed, was its immedi- 
ate point of outbreak. But Mr 
Michie once again dispels the 
fiction that the principle for 
which Great Britain fought 
was her right to force opium 
upon an unwilling China. That 
is in no sense true. The root 
of the quarrel lay somewhere 
quite else—it was not opium 
but the foreigner that was being 
forced upon China; and it is 
necessary to follow Mr Michie 
in his luminous interpretation 
of the situation before the war, 
for its essential conditions have 
never disappeared, but remain 
to this day to govern our rela- 
tions with the Chinese. 

The magnet that drew us to 
the Asiatic coasts was the pur- 
suit of commerce and the re- 
ciprocal desire on the part of 
the natives which opened for 
the stranger, be it ever so little, 
the gates of the Chinese em- 
pire. The resulting relations, 
so far as they were purely com- 
mercial, left little to be desired 
on the side of mutual goodwill. 
“Old Cantons,” we read, sailed 
away with regret from the 
scene of business transactions, 
conducted in perfect security, 
with Chinese traders whose 
probity was proverbial. Such 
an intercourse, could it have 
been isolated, would have 
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worked out a law for itself, 
“both parties having been 
habituated to a discipline of 
custom more potent within its 
sphere than any code, moral, 
commercial, or penal.” But to 
confine the international ques- 
tion to a few bald propositions 
about trade was as impossible 
then as it was many years 
afterwards for the Japanese in 
Korea, as in truth it always 
must be impossible. Try as we 
may, we cannot eliminate the 
historical, the human, anc the 
general political elements trom 
such a problem. 


“For both good and evil we are the 
necessary outcome of our own ante- 
cedents, as are the Chinese of theirs, 
and if we had acquired a stock of 
experience of the Chinese, no less 
had they of us; indeed, if we fairly 
consider the matter, theirs was the 
more comprehensive. For to the 
Chinese we represented not ourselves 
alone, nor the East India Company, 
nor a generation or two of timid 
traders, but Christendom as a whole 
—our Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch 
precursors, the Romish propaganda, 
and all the abortive missions to 
Peking.” 


The three centuries of earlier 
European intercourse, the rec- 
ord of which Mr Michie de- 
scribes as on the whole rather 
despicable, had been one long 
lesson to the Chinese in the art 
of managing men from the 
West. Consequently the Eng- 
lish, as latest comers, were 
served heirs to the turpitudes 
of all Europe, and the penalty 
they paid was the intolerable 
indignity which the Chinese 
authorities compelled them to 
endure at Canton. 

The East India Company’s 
servants, the chief victims of 
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this degradation, which may 
be compared to that of the 
Dutch at Nagasaki, acquiesced 
in it with but rare expressions 
of resentment. They could not 
do other. Against their better 
judgment they had to obey the 
instructions of their Board, and 
the unchanging and avowed 
policy of the Board was to fos- 
ter remittances and to leave 
the vindication of the national 
honour to the Crown. The in- 
solence of the Chinese, which 
was fattened by this bartering 
away of British prestige, was 
only an aggravation of their 
innate contempt for all foreign- 
ers. ‘They had no conscience 
to be shocked by the persecu- 
tion of foreigners, for in rela- 
tion to them justice and injus- 
tice were meaningless terms. 
Their arrogance was not so 
much the result of any formu- 
lated belief as of a traditional 
feeling lying at the bottom of 
their moral conceptions ;” and, 
it must be confessed, it was 
largely justified by the per- 
missiveness with which it was 
endured. Nor, when in 1834 
the East India Company’s mon- 
opoly expired, and the British 
agents became representatives 
of the Crown instead of the 
Company, had the Chinese any 
intention of changing their 
policy, or any reason for re- 
vising their opinion. Having 
a true and alarmed presenti- 
ment of the nature of the 
change which the new depart- 
ure threatened, they put down 
their foot more firmly than 
ever upon the opening of inter- 
national relations, and, with an 
exaggeration of their old con- 
temptuous manner to the Com- 


pany’s agents, refused to have 
any communication with the 
British envoy. Under this 
treatment Downing Street was 
scarce less acquiescent than 
Leadenhall Street. The protest 
of the first British agent, Lord 
Napier, who understood the 
position, though he may not 
have been happy in handling 
it, brought down upon him the 
snubs of his superiors, and ul- 
timately the worry of an intol- 
erable situation drove him to 
death. Others who followed 
him suffered less because with 
a greater complaisance they 
endured more; and Captain 
Charles Elliot, despite his hav- 
ing Lord Palmerston behind 
him, showed such an extreme 
humility in his desire “to con- 
form in all things to the im- 
perial pleasure,” that he was 
forced to strike his flag at Can- 
ton and withdraw to the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Macao. 
This rooted insolent contempt 
for the foreigner and settled 
policy of keeping him at arm’s- 
length (pretensions requiring for 
their support a power greater 
than that possessed by any 
country) were the causes of 
the Opium War, as they were 
of all hostilities with the Chin- 
ese since. Even in designating 
opium as the point of friction 
in 1839 we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between the opium 
trouble itself and the handling 
of it by the Chinese authorities. 
What it was in the trade in 
opium that caused it to become 
so conspicuous a factor in the 
agony preceding the war is ad- 
mirably set forth in Mr Michie’s 
narrative. The balance of trade 
was against the Chinese, who 
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saw with alarm the heavy an- 
nual drain upon the coinage of 
their country; and, while or- 
dinary merchandise might be 
bartered againt Chinese pro- 
duce, opium, being the com- 
modity which the people most 
imperatively demanded, was 
always paid for in hard cash. 
In their failure to legalise the 
trade, all parties conspired to 
foster its attendant evils. That 
is abundantly clear to us now. 
The importation of the drug 
affords a perfect illustration 
of the astonishing make-believe 
under which Chinese public 
affairs are carried on. Offfici- 
ally, it was prohibited; but in 
practice it was the most effec- 
tively protected of all branches 
of trade. The embargo put upon 
it was an elaborate sham, de- 
signed, as was perfectly under- 
stood at Peking, to line the 
pockets of the hoppo, who on 
that very account was, as he 
still is, connected with the im- 
perial family, and divided the 
proceeds with his imperial kins- 
men! In the imperial councils, 
where meanwhile the whole busi- 
ness ‘was being discussed with 
considerable earnestness, the 
issue turning on the alterna- 
tives of suppressing or legalis- 
ing the traffic, it was by an 
accident only that the former 
policy prevailed, and that Com- 
missioner Lin was sent to 
Canton to carry out the edict. 

In view of this make-believe, 
and much more of a similarly 
amusing kind set forth by Mr 
Michie, to talk, as some have 
done, of our artillery forcing 
opium upon an unwilling China 
is merely foolishness. It is to 
make the same mistake in the 
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interpretation of the situation 
as Captain Elliot made in the 
creation of it—to assume the 
foreigner’s right to take upon 
himself the function of the Chin- 
ese executive. For, from his 
retreat in Macao, Captain Elliot 
issued an order stopping, so far 
as British ships were concerned, 
the opium traffic within the 
river. He received for his pains 
a snub from the Viceroy at Can- 
ton. But the keen Chinese were 
quick to see their advantage, 
and drove home upon Captain 
Elliot the tacit responsibility 
he had thus incurred of stop- 
ping the traffic in the estuary 
as well. A wise adviser of the 
Emperor like Ilipu, indeed, per- 
ceived the risks that lay in mak- 
ing the English a party thus to 
the question of restricting the 
consumption of opium among 
his own subjects. On _ both 
sides there was presumption 
upon the old precedents of in- 
tercourse, and we may well be- 
lieve, even, that Lin was embar- 
rassed by finding the £2,000,000 
worth of opium which he de- 
manded thrown upon his hands. 
But it was fire that was being 
played with, and a conflagra- 
tion broke out. The truculence 
of the implacable Lin placed 
before the British Government 
two unclouded alternatives: to 
abandon British subjects and 
their interests, or to exact reas- 
onable treatment for them from 
the Chinese. The former was 
chosen by us because, indeed, 
the other was impossible; the 
war was fought to a foregone 
conclusion, and the fruits of it 
were reaped in the commercial 
treaty of Nanking. 

There remains for Mr Michie 
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to deal with one other set of 
conditions before he can bring 
his hero properly upon the 
stage. These conditions need 
not detain us for a moment 
if we realise that they were, 
as the author demonstrates in 
his patient and insistent narra- 
tive, precisely the old condi- 
tions before the war carried 
forward into the years suc- 
ceeding the peace. The suc- 
cess of our arms had in no 
way undermined the Chinese 
contempt for the “ barbarians ” ; 
the terms of the treaty repre- 
sented no change in their policy 
towards them. “The Chinese 
Government regarded the treaty 
of Nanking as a ruse de guerre, 
a mere expedient for purchasing 
present relief,” and they ac- 
quiesced in a substantial ful- 
filment of it only so far as that 
might obviate the risk of the 
renewal of war. In a word, 
we had gained nothing save 
what had been compelled by 
force, and by force only could 
we hope to retain it; yet, “as 
perpetual coercion on the part 
of Great Britain was not to be 
thought of, the establishment 
and maintenance of satisfac- 
tory working relations de- 
manded on the part of British 
agents responsible for the ex- 
ecution of the treaty a rare 
combination of personal quali- 
ties. They had, in fact, to 
assume a power which their 
country had gained by the 
success of its arms, trusting 
that their pretensions might 
be tacitly acquiesced in.” 
Such was the difficult task 
awaiting Alcock when he landed 
at Amoy in 1844. It was his 
crowning merit that from the 


first he perceived, by an intui- 
tion of which doubtless his 
youthful experience furnished 
the rationale, the necessity of 
upholding his country’s pres- 
tige in the face of Chinese 
pretensions. At Amoy he 
acted in accordance with this 
policy in such apparently 
trifling matters as the choice 
of a commodious dwelling, 
which, however, were sufficient 
to give the Amoy consulate 
an impress of dignity which 
has never been wholly effaced. 
At Foochow were reflected the 
difficulties of the situation at 
“the ancient focus of evil,” 
Canton (of which more later) ; 
and here again, with the as- 
sistance of his young inter- 
preter, the admirable Parkes, 
Alcock resolutely met official 
arrogance by asserting the as- 
cendancy of British authority, 
and, that achieved, the more 
easily established good rela- 
tions with the mandarins. It 
was at Shanghai, however, that 
he discovered his true calibre, 
and here it will be necessary, 
following Mr Michie, more par- 
ticularly to examine the course 
of events at that port. 

At Shanghai, on his arrival 
there accompanied by Parkes 
in the autumn of 1846, Alcock 
found the ground admirably 
prepared for him by his pre- 
decessor, Captain George Bal- 
four. The city was already 
considerably on the way to be- 
coming the great commercial 
port for which Nature had 
intended it, and between the 
natives and the resident Euro- 
pean community there existed 
relations as happy as were 
those between the officials of 
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both. Alcock had been at his 
post a little over a year when 
this harmony was interrupted 
by an outrage committed upon 
three missionaries at Tsingpu, 
a small walled town within the 
authorised radius. To the con- 
sul’s demands for redress the 
authorities answered with the 
customary evasion and intimi- 
dation — both of them wasted 
on Alcock, who took short, 
sharp measures. He announced 
that until satisfaction had been 
obtained no duties should be 
paid on cargoes imported or 
exported on British ships; and 
further—a never-failing pres- 
sure—that the great junk fleet 
of 1400 sail, laden and ready 
for sea with the tribute rice 
for Peking, should not be al- 
lowed to leave the port. For- 
tunately, he had the means at 
hand to enforce his threats. 
The 10-gun brig Childers, with 
a commander on board who 
was a “real British man,” was 
moored in the stream below the 
junk anchorage, and thus could 
make a most effective blockade. 
The strong hand told, as it has 
never failed to tell in China. 
Within three weeks of the out- 
rage things were back in their 
normal course: full redress had 
been ordered, the culprits pun- 
ished, and the embargo on 
the rice-junks removed. The 
Tsingpu affair has passed into 
ancient history, but the invalu- 
able moral of Alcock’s action 
remains. 

“The situation was one of those 
critical ones that test moral stamina, 
that discriminate crucially between a 
man and a copying-machine. It was 
also one that illuminated, as by an 


electric flash, the pivotal point of 
all our relations with China, then as 
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now, for the principle never grows 
old. . . . What was the official 
charged with the protection of his 
countrymen to do? He had no in- 
structions except to conciliate the 
Chinese ; there was no telegraph to 
England ; communication even with 
the chief superintendent of trade at 
Hongkong, 850 miles off, was depen- 
dent on chance sailing-vessels. Delay 
was equivalent to surrender. Now 
or never was the peremptory alterna- 
tive presented to the consul, who, 
taking his official life in his hands, 
had to decide and act on his own 
personal responsibility.” 


Alcock did take his official 
life in his hands, with conse- 
quences that have never been 
effaced, for harmony has pre- 
vailed between British and 
Chinese officials and people at 
Shanghai from that day to 
this. 

His next sensationally effec- 
tive, and in this case “extra- 
legal,” stroke was made five 
years later. Over the province 
fell the black shadow of the 
Taiping Rebellion, with which, 
however, we are not concerned 
here save for the imbroglio of 
relations which was one of its 
local effects at Shanghai. 
Briefly, what happened was 
this. The rebels, having put 
the Tartar garrison at Nanking 
to the sword in the spring of 
1853, captured Shanghai in the 
autumn of that year. The 
Chinese authorities in turn laid 
siege to the city. Their undis- 
ciplined soldiery were encamped 
a short distance outside the 
foreign settlement, which they 
kept in constant hot water ; 
until Alcock directed against 
them a mixed force of English 
and American bluejackets and 
resident volunteers, which, 
partly through the “uncove- 
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nanted co-operation of the 
rebels within the city,” drove 
out the imperial forces. The 
remarkable result of this battle 
of Muddy Flat — remarkable 
anywhere save in China—was 
that the Chinese authorities 
were on better terms with the 
foreigners after it than before, 
and in ten days were amicably 
settling in concert ground for a 
new camp, and discussing all 
the measures demanded by the 
position of neutrality which was 
assumed by the British Govern- 
ment between the insurgents 
and the imperial forces. Such 
neutrality was difficult. The 
French, who had dissociated 
themselves from this action of 
the English and American rep- 
resentatives (marking thereby 
their drift from the cosmopolitan 
system to the position of a settle- 
ment claiming as a ‘“conces- 
sion”), had picked a quarrel on 
their own account with the 
rebels, from whom, on the other 
hand, circumstances made it 
difficult for us to withhold 
benevolent action. The French 
were at the moment our allies 
in the Crimea, and made a 
protest against this incongruity, 
of which Alcock felt the full 
force. We need not dwell on 
the complicated situation that 
had thus arisen. It has been 
sufficient to indicate the re- 
source and promptitude of 
Alcock; and out of it, as we 
are now to see, he evolved the 
Foreign Maritime Customs. 
Alcock was a man who com- 
bined “the highest executive 
qualities with a _ philosophic 
grasp of the problems with 
which he had to deal”; to 
which may be added that “he 
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possessed the faculty of ex- 
position, whereby the vital re- 
lation between the theoretical 
and the practical sides of Far 
Eastern politics are made 
plain.” Single in action and 
versatile in reflection seems an 
ideal character; nevertheless 
Mr Michie, who is a candid 
biographer, shows that Al- 
cock’s versatility frequently 
hampered his practical states- 
manship. Joined to a “faculty 
of exposition,” it was a mis- 
leading quality: as was in- 
dicated in the testy answer of 
some one in the Foreign Office 
to a deputation, “Don’t quote 
Alcock ; there is nothing or its 
opposite that he has not said.” 
The comprehensive as well as 
serious view he took of his 
duties sometimes inclined him, 


in the intervals of critical 
events, to the very errors 
which his swift action was 
called to rectify. Far, how- 


ever, from exhibiting the pu- 
sillanimity of many who had 
propagated these errors, his 
danger lay in the opposite 
extreme, for the touch of op- 
position was apt to crystallise 
his fluid reflections into con- 
victions, and at the challenge 
his guns were brought to bear 
on positions which his execu- 
tive reasonableness would have 
bidden him leave severely alone. 
His crusade against smuggling 
at Shanghai during the period 
we are considering is a case 
in point. Smuggling practice 
lay deep in the roots of Chinese 
character and civilisation, and 
was therefore a natural con- 
dition of intercourse for which 
the foreign merchants had to 
make allowance. It had many 
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attendant evils, but it certainly 
was not “the great crime” 
against which the consul per- 
suaded himself to wage relent- 
less war. “He not only com- 
pelled the British merchants, as 
far as lay in his power, to comply 
with the letter of the treaty, 
in their dealings with the 
customs, but he further con- 
sidered himself bound to en- 
force on the Chinese officials 
themselves the proper discharge 
of their duty.” Of course he 
was bound to enforce nothing 
of the kind. Here again was a 
hint of that vicious assumption, 
acted upon by Captain Elliot 
earlier, and constantly recur- 
ring, that the foreigner was 
called upon to “run” the 
Chinese executive. But Alcock 
was always quick to utilise 
events in the solution of diffi- 
cult problems. As with many 
great men, a crisis calling for 
action had the effect of clari- 
fying his own thinking. When, 
therefore, the functions of the 
custom-house at Shanghai were 
suspended on the capture of the 
city by the rebels in 1853, he 
seized the opportunity for get- 
ting rid of the evil he had been 
fighting and extricating himself 
from the difficulty into which 
the fight had landed him. The 
different stages through which 
he felt his way to light in the 
establishment of the foreign 
customs are clearly marked by 
Mr Michie. It was a remark- 
able feat. Having for one of 
its essential conditions the com- 
bination of Chinese authority 
with foreign vigilance and pro- 
bity, the new custom - house 
was a miracle of reform, a 
monument not only to the 
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man who conceived it, but 
also to the “vigorous, self- 
sustained intellect that has 
moulded and still controls it,” 
with whose name it is impos- 
sible to dissociate it. 

The situation at Canton, to 
which Alcock went next, might 
have been designed to illustrate 
the wisdom of his policy at 
Foochow and Shanghai. The 
Cantonese, of course, had an 
ancient and special tradition of 
contempt for the foreigners. 
During the war, too, the popu- 
lace had been liberally supplied 
with arms, and rewarded for 
their organised outrages upon 
the European settlement. Their 
arrogance, pampered by their 
own authorities, had been im- 
measurably puffed up by Cap- 
tain Elliot, who desired to save 
Canton, of all places in the 
Chinese empire, from _ the 
pressure of war, and in 1841 
had accepted ransom for the 
city. It might have been 
thought, therefore, that the 
right of entry into Canton, 
which was granted in the treaty 
of Nanking, would be precisely 
the condition most exactingly 
enforced. On the contrary, the 
right of entry was postponed in 
deference to that very arrogance 
which the exaction of it would 
have tended to subdue. Even 
when Lord Palmerston’s in- 
structions stiffened the policy 
of our agents, ‘concession ” 
still ruled, and entry was 
further postponed for a definite 
period of two years. When 
that promissory bill fell due, it 
was dishonoured. Things went 
from bad to worse. Alcock was 
at Canton for a little over a 
year only—long enough to per- 
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ceive the storm that was 
brewing, although he had left 
for home before it burst. 
Popular histories have  en- 
shrined an interpretation of the 
Arrow war as misleading as 
that which makes opium the 
touchstone of the events of 
1839-42. With an utter lack 
of historic grasp, they speak of 
“alleged offences” by Chinese 
officials at Canton, of the lorcha 
Arrow as the “single victim” 
of them, and with astonishing 
folly represent Parkes as a 
“fussy ” consul baiting a high- 
minded Commissioner, Yeh. 
The root cause of the second 
China war, of course, was our 
failure to adopt the obvious 
common-sense policy of exact- 
ing the rights which we had 
been at heavy expenditure of 
men and money to acquire. 
The strong hand would have 
told at Canton as it has told at 
every point in China where it 
was applied, and it is safe to 
say that but for the absence of 
it at Canton there would have 
been no second war. 

It need not surprise us that 
there was no clear perception 
of this in England. The scape- 
goat, Sir John Bowring, was 
superseded by the Earl of 
Elgin; and those who have 
followed us so far will have no 
difficulty in imagining how Mr 
Michie deals with the policy of 
the new plenipotentiary— his 
honest attempt to make war 
with rose-water, and his sub- 
ordination, on critical moments, 
of judgment to sentiment.” 
To us, now, Lord Elgin’s failure 
to present himself at Peking 
for audience of the Emperor 
may well seem remarkable ; but 
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it has to be remembered that 
his action was a perfect reflec- 
tion of the judgment of his 
countrymen at home — states- 
men, politicians, and public— 
with scarce an exception. For 
us to-day the events of 1856- 
60 are as of little concern in 
themselves as those of 1839- 
42; but the lessons of both were 
the same, and they have a vital 
bearing on the China Question 
at this hour. Mr Michie’s 
caustic narrative only exposes 
the perversity which has pre- 
vented one after another of the 
British agents in China from 
benefiting by the teaching of 
experience. 

Three years later, three years 
too late, came the execution of 
the “resident Minister” clause 
with all its attendant sorrows. 
“The new era was inaugurated ; 
a real representative of her 
Britannic Majesty was installed 
in the capital of the Son of 
Heaven,” says Mr Michie: and 
then, with a cruel irony, he tells 
how General Ignatieff, who had 
arrived with the Allies, “ with- 
out any force, in the vulgar 
sense, of his own, was adroit 
enough and bold enough to 
wield the forces of his belliger- 
ent neighbours so as to carry 
off the only solid fruit of the 
war, while fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of friendship for China 
and denouncing her spoilers.” 


“The winter of 1860 left the states- 
men of China some food for reflection. 
The thundering legions had passed 
like a tornado which leaves a great 
calm behind it. The ‘still small 
voice’ had also departed, with a pro- 
vince in his chemaddn, gained with- 
out a shot or even a shout. Two 
strongly contrasted foreign types had 
thus been simultaneously presented 
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to the astonished Chinese. Can it be 
doubted which left the deeper im- 
pression ?” 


When Alcock, his furlough 
up, returned to Canton in 1858, 
he found the city, from which 
he himself had been shut out, 
occupied by the Allies, and ad- 
ministered by his old inter- 
preter, Parkes. A few months 
later he went to Japan. Re- 
spect for our space compels us 
to pass over the long and 
brilliant chapter in which Mr 
Michie contrasts Japan and 
China, especially in the evolu- 
tion of their foreign relations: 
it is a triumph in the present- 
ment and interpretation of his- 
torical event. We will rather 
take advantage of this break in 
the China narrative to refer to 
another section of these vol- 
umes of which we will not 
have another occasion to make 
mention. 

It will have been seen that 
Mr Michie, with a compre- 
hensive view of his duties as 
Alcock’s biographer, takes for 
his subject the whole range of 
Victorian foreign relations with 
China: fortunately he is able 
also to draw from his well- 
furnished experience most in- 
structive illustrations of the 
commercial and colonial de- 
velopment which was running 
parallel with that of diplomatic 
intercourse. These _ illustra- 
tions point the narrative at 
every turn, and they are espe- 
cially rich in the sections on 
“Trade,” “Traders,” ‘ Ship- 
ping,” “Hongkong,” “ Macao,” 
“Foreign Life in Peking,” all 
correlated with the main sub- 
ject by Alcock’s and the author’s 
own generalisations, but to be 
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followed, we can promise our 
readers, with an enjoyment un- 
alloyed by the feeling of hope- 
lessness which the considera- 
tion of recent Chinese history of 
necessity inspires. For Great 
Britain and the United States, 
at least, intercourse with China, 
“from the earliest period to the 
latest, whether in peace or war, 
has had no other object than 
trade between the nations”: 
to that, war and diplomacy, 
geographical exploration, and 
reforms, and even literary re- 
searches, have been auxiliary. 
In a series of rapid sketches, 
comparable with the line draw- 
ings by George Chinnery — a 
genius—which adorn these vol- 
umes, Mr Michie realises for us 
the various elements composing 
this trade: the supplanting of 
Chinese tea (at one time almost 
the only export) by the growths 
of India and Ceylon; the con- 
tinued prosperity, on the other 
hand, of Chinese silk-culture ; 
the complications of the opium 
traffic; inter-provincial trade ; 
and the fiuctuations in the 
movements of export and im- 
port. The battle for the carry- 
ing of this merchandise, and 
the evolution of the shipping 
employed therein, is in Mr 
Michie’s hands a story of that 
soberly romantic kind of which 
also is the rise of Hongkong 
(the standing envy of the 
nations) over: against the an- 
cient settlement at Macao. The 
Chinaman, we know, is a trader 
by intuition, and the portrait 
of the native merchant in this 
book is, as other writers have 
led us to expect, that of an 
enterprising, liberal - minded, 
reasonable man, of remarkable 
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probity. But perhaps the most 
instructive of all these chap- 
ters is that on the foreign 
traders. Our China merchants 
have been a standing factor in 
our relations with the Far East, 
which to our representatives 
there was often unsympathetic 
and not unfrequently a cause 
of jealousy. When, as Mr 
Michie points out, the whole 
position of the foreigners rested 
on premises that were false, 
with the result that disappoint- 
ment, irritation, and alarm were 
chronic, necessarily there were 
constant recriminations, and a 
continual process of shifting the 
blame to other shoulders. As 
often as not, it has been allowed 
to lie unfairly on those of the 
foreign mercantile community, 
and Mr Michie’s judicious and 
spirited apology for the China 
merchants is a task, one can 
easily see, upon which he has 
entered con amore. 

But to return to Peking, 
where the Legation had been 
established, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock succeeded Sir Frederick 
Bruce as Minister in 1865. 
Upon the surface things ap- 
peared to be progressing well. 
Foreign life was already run- 
ning in settled grooves. The 
Manchu statesmen, with innate 
tact, were adjusting themselves 
to their novel position, and 
by their never-failing courtesy 
establishing pleasant relations 
with the foreign agents. The 
five years of Alcock’s residence 
are described by Mr Michie as 
the golden age of the British 
Legation. But underneath all 
this there was a situation pre- 
cisely the same as that which 
existed after the first war. 





There was no abatement of the 
sluggish and unreasoning re- 
sistance of the Chinese to the 
foreigners: to be rid of them 
was the purpose, never relaxed, 
of all Chinese diplomacy ; while, 
on the other side, we still failed 
to realise, even after the teach- 
ing of experience, that the law 
of force was not abrogated in 
China, and that the spirit of 
hostility does not disappear 
because a paper is signed at the 
point of the sword. Sir Frede- 
rick Bruce very early discovered 
that the conclusion of a treaty 
is the commencement, not the 
termination, of difficulties. Be- 
tween the two parties to it in 
this case there was no corre- 
spondence of aims or of ideas. 
Twenty years had not revealed 
the Chinaman to the foreigner ; 
and, indeed, at the end of 
another forty we are no nearer 
the unravelling of the tangle of 
his reasoning or a true under- 
standing of his mind. On their 
side, the Chinese had not, as 
they have not yet, made any 
advance towards the conception 
of free negotiations and volun- 
tary agreements, of relations 
established between themselves 
and foreigners, not by force, 
but in terms of equality. The 
results of the first attempt to 
treat with China as a perfectly 
free agent —the negotiations for 
the revision of the Tientsin 
treaty — were summed up by 
Alcock as showing that “the 
old spirit of arrogance of the 
days of Lin and Yeh is still in 
full vigour, and the assump- 
tion of superiority over the bar- 
barian absolutely unmeasured.” 
In all essential respects, there- 
fore, the Minister arriving at 
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Peking in 1865 had awaiting 
him the problem which the 
consul had found on first land- 
ing in China in 1845. The 
treaties were the foreigners’ 
charter, and in their integral 
fulfilment alone lay safety. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock himself was 
in no doubt about the situa- 
tion :— 


“Pressure there must always be 
here,” he wrote. “... However we 
may disguise it, our position in China 
has been created by force — naked, 
physical force; and any intelligent 
policy to improve or maintain that 
position must still look to force in 
some form, latent or expressed, for 
the results.” 


But now, while those old ele- 
ments remained in the situ- 
ation, there had entered others 
which made it difficult to en- 
force our treaty rights after the 
old manner, and indeed almost 
forbade Sir Rutherford Alcock 
to countenance the attempt. 
So far the stream of inter- 
course had run in one main 
channel, and we have had little 
difficulty in following it, how- 
soever sinuous its course. Now 
it emerges upon the meeting- 
place of other foreign waters, 
and the violent commingling 
of them reaches out into the 
“Dismal Swamp” of our re- 
lations with China at this 
hour. We will take Mr Michie 
as our guide across this morass, 
which he has charted with con- 
summate skill; but it will be 
well before starting to observe 
that his main landmarks are 
still our failures to enforce 
treaty rights. It is his recur- 
ring moral that these failures 
were so many opportunities lost 
of imposing upon China the 
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lessons which it was impera- 
tive for her own integrity that 
she should be taught, and that 
the policy which Alcock repre- 
sented was essentially a moder- 
ate policy—moderate, however, 
in its demand of rights, not in 
the exaction of them when they 
had been granted. 

Of the new elements entering 
into our intercourse with China 
after 1860, from which Mr 
Michie derives its present des- 
perate condition, one is ex- 
plained by the weakness of 
our Foreign Office after the 
disappearance from it of Lord 
Palmerston. “The influence of 
Lord Palmerston on Chinese 
affairs was so remarkable,” he 
says, “that the ebb and flow 
of British prestige may be 
traced as closely by his periods 
of office as the course of the 
oceanic tide by the phases of 
the moon.” Time after time 
his despatches, “ practical, true, 
clear as a bugle-note,” stiffened 
the policy of our agents weak- 
ened by the tradition of con- 
cession. 


“We must stop on the very threshold 
any attempt on their part to treat us 
otherwise than as their equals... . 
The Chinese must learn and be con- 
vinced that if they attack our people 
and our factories they will be shot. 
. . - Depend upon it that the best 
way of keeping any men quiet is to 
let them see that you are able and 
determined to repel force by force, 
and the Chinese are not in the least 
different in this respect from the rest 
of mankind.” 


So he wrote to Sir John 
Davis during the Canton diffi- 
culty ; and in the light of the 
subsequent fifty years, says Mr 
Michie, one is tempted to say 
that Lord Palmerston’s dictum 
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puts the eternal China question 
in a nutshell. With his re- 
moval from the scene a change 
came over the spirit of the 
Foreign Office. A tried and 
trusted colleague, Lord Claren- 
don, was left there, it is true, 
but Lord Clarendon without 
Palmerston has been described 
by Mr Michie elsewhere as like 
a sweet-pea without its stick. 
He fixes his capture by the 
windy Mr Burlingame as the 
pivot upon which English diplo- 
macy with China made its fatal 
turn. The lamentable conse- 
quences of that surrender were 
evident at every later stage of 
our intercourse, and, especially, 
it was the first step of the 
Foreign Office in the new de- 
parture of taking their cue, not 
from agents in their own pay, 
but from others over whom 
they could exercise no control, 
—others, indeed, who had alien 
interests to serve. 

The most notable example of 
this vicious practice was the 
dependence they came to place 
on the Inspector - General of 
Customs. The maritime cus- 
toms, international in origin, had 
become with the expansion of 
1858 a purely Chinese concern, 
operated by foreign employees. 
Already in his helplessness Sir 
Frederick Bruce had thrown 
himself upon the support of Mr 
Lay, and then of his successor, 
Mr Hart, shutting his eyes to 
the false position in which he 
placed himself by leaning upon 
the paid servants of the Chinese 
Government in a policy which 
to that Government was wholly 
repugnant. The Foreign Office 
also shut their eyes, for they 
continued to acquiesce in, and 
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even to encourage, this subor- 
dination of the Legation. Ap- 
parently they did not perceive 
that to confer this high prestige 
upon a servant of the Chinese, 
and to bestow such confidence 
upon him, was only to throw a 
heavy weight into the Chinese 
scale. The Tsungli-Yamén and 
the Inspector-General himself 
realised it, however, and time 
and again the advantage has 
been used against us. Needless 
to say, Mr Michie casts no 
blame upon Sir Robert Hart. 
His attitude towards his 
Chinese employers was abso- 
lutely above suspicion through- 
out. “He served them loyally, 
and if the British Government 
imagined he was using his 
highly paid position under the 
Chinese Government in any 
way to promote other than 
Chinese interests, that was a 
gratuitous assumption on their 
part for which they alone were 
responsible, and for which, as 
for all false strategy, the in- 
evitable penalty must be paid.” 
The subordination of the Lega- 
tion, the ill- effects of which 
were reflected in the consular 
service as well, continued to the 
Japanese war of 1894, when 
“the British Government, the 
victim of many illusions, found 
itself in a condition of bewilder- 
ment, like King Lear on the 
heath, quite unfurnished with 
the means of coping with the 
superior intelligence of the 
other European Powers.” 

For the free hand and the 
strong hand, thus unfortunately 
denied to the agents of Eng- 
land, were allowed in full meas- 
ure to the representatives of 
the other Powers, who crowded 
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into the gates which the arms 
of England and France had 
thrown open. This shifting of 
foreign intercourse from an es- 
sentially Anglo-Chinese to a 
Sino-cosmopolitan basis is the 
second of the new elements in 
the situation referred to above. 
In the secret circular addressed 
to the high officials of the em- 
pire by the Tsungli-Yamén in 
1867, it is pointed out that the 
foreigners were united in in- 
terests, and could not suddenly 
be either isolated or weakened. 
But this did not remain true 
for long. It may be noted that 
France and England, who had 
worked loyally together in 
matters of cosmopolitan con- 
cern, continued to do so in the 
matter of the abuses of the 
coolie trade, which so greatly 
occupied Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock’s attention during his resi- 
dence in Peking. The unity 
of the foreigners, however, dis- 
appeared with the influx of the 
many Powers. Among them, 
indeed, there was unity neither 
of aims nor of ideals. In these 
circumstances the “ co-operative 
policy,” whereby the cause of 
one foreigner was made the 
cause of all, so that the treaty 
Powers might present a solid 
front to the Chinese, in reality 
tied their hands. Even before 
their advent, the fear of the 
entrance of the new Powers, 
many of them without estab- 
lished interests and not to be 
trusted for moderation in ac- 
tion, influenced our intercourse : 
on the one hand causing our 
Ministers to hesitate in pressing 
for rights in commerce which 
otherwise they would have ex- 
acted, and on the other stiffen- 
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ing the Chinese Government 
in resistance. The division 
among the Powers, impercep- 
tible at first, widened into 
violent antagonism. We can- 
not do more here than indicate 
some of the forces which worked 
to that result. There was the 
Christian propaganda, “the 
thin end of the wedge de- 
stined to split China into frag- 
ments, unless anticipated (as in 
fact it has been) in its disrup- 
tive work by some ruder allied 
agency.” Consul Alcock had 
foreseen the dangers lying 
ahead of the missionary policy 
so light-heartedly entered upon 
earlier; and for a concise and 
sagacious review of the mis- 
sionary question in its political 
bearing the reader may be 
referred to Mr Michie’s chap- 
ters on the “Missionary Pro- 
blems” and “The French Pro- 
tectorate of Christians.” Mr 
Michie follows with admirable 
lucidity other developments of 
the situation also: the exten- 
sion of the Russian empire to 
the Pacific Ocean, and the 
creation of the Asiatic empire 
which had been the dream of 
France for two centuries, the 
resulting pressure of which has 
been one of the main influences 
on the policy of China for the 
last thirty years, ousting out 
of their place that of the 
commercial nations who did 
not menace her integrity; 
the merging of Korea in the 
China Question; and the whole 
course of Japanese aggression 
which brought the imbroglio 
to a crisis in 1894, It is 
sufficient for us to have noted 
that the influx of the Powers 
complicated the simple problem. 
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puts the eternal China question 
in a nutshell. With his re- 
moval from the scene a change 
came over the spirit of the 
Foreign Office. A tried and 
trusted colleague, Lord Claren- 
don, was left there, it is true, 
but Lord Clarendon without 
Palmerston has been described 
by Mr Michie elsewhere as like 
a sweet-pea without its stick. 
He fixes his capture by the 
windy Mr Burlingame as the 
pivot upon which English diplo- 
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turn. The lamentable conse- 
quences of that surrender were 
evident at every later stage of 
our intercourse, and, especially, 
it was the first step of the 
Foreign Office in the new de- 
parture of taking their cue, not 
from agents in their own pay, 
but from others over whom 
they could exercise no control, 
—others, indeed, who had alien 
interests to serve. 

The most notable example of 
this vicious practice was the 
dependence they came to place 
on the Inspector - General of 
Customs. The maritime cus- 
toms, international in origin, had 
become with the expansion of 
1858 a purely Chinese concern, 
operated by foreign employees. 
Already in his helplessness Sir 
Frederick Bruce had thrown 
himself upon the support of Mr 
Lay, and then of his successor, 
Mr Hart, shutting his eyes to 
the false position in which he 
placed himself by leaning upon 
the paid servants of the Chinese 
Government in a policy which 
to that Government was wholly 
repugnant. The Foreign Office 
also shut their eyes, for they 
continued to acquiesce in, and 
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even to encourage, this subor- 
dination of the Legation. Ap- 
parently they did not perceive 
that to confer this high prestige 
upon a servant of the Chinese, 
and to bestow such confidence 
upon him, was only to throw a 
heavy weight into the Chinese 
scale. The Tsungli-Yamén and 
the Inspector-General himself 
realised it, however, and time 
and again the advantage has 
been used against us. Needless 
to say, Mr Michie casts no 
blame upon Sir Robert Hart. 
His attitude towards his 
Chinese employers was abso- 
lutely above suspicion through- 
out. “He served them loyally, 
and if the British Government 
imagined he was using his 
highly paid position under the 
Chinese Government in any 
way to promote other than 
Chinese interests, that was a 
gratuitous assumption on their 
part for which they alone were 
responsible, and for which, as 
for all false strategy, the in- 
evitable penalty must be paid.” 
The subordination of the Lega- 
tion, the ill-effects of which 
were reflected in the consular 
service as well, continued to the 
Japanese war of 1894, when 
“the British Government, the 
victim of many illusions, found 
itself in a condition of bewilder- 
ment, like King Lear on the 
heath, quite unfurnished with 
the means of coping with the 
superior intelligence of the 
other European Powers.” 

For the free hand and the 
strong hand, thus unfortunately 
denied to the agents of Eng- 
land, were allowed in full meas- 
ure to the representatives of 
the other Powers, who crowded 
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into the gates which the arms 
of England and France had 
thrown open. This shifting of 
foreign intercourse from an es- 
sentially Anglo-Chinese to a 
Sino-cosmopolitan basis is the 
second of the new elements in 
the situation referred to above. 
In the secret circular addressed 
to the high officials of the em- 
pire by the Tsungli-Yamén in 
1867, it is pointed out that the 
foreigners were united in in- 
terests, and could not suddenly 
be either isolated or weakened. 
But this did not remain true 
for long. It may be noted that 
France and England, who had 
worked loyally together in 
matters of cosmopolitan con- 
cern, continued to do so in the 
matter of the abuses of the 
coolie trade, which so greatly 
occupied Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock’s attention during his resi- 
dence in Peking. The unity 
of the foreigners, however, dis- 
appeared with the influx of the 
many Powers. Among them, 
indeed, there was unity neither 
of aims nor of ideals. In these 
circumstances the “co-operative 
policy,” whereby the cause of 
one foreigner was made the 
cause of all, so that the treaty 
Powers might present a solid 
front to the Chinese, in reality 
tied their hands. Even before 
their advent, the fear of the 
entrance of the new Powers, 
many of them without estab- 
lished interests and not to be 
trusted for moderation in ac- 
tion, influenced our intercourse : 
on the one hand causing our 
Ministers to hesitate in pressing 
for rights in commerce which 
otherwise they would have ex- 
acted, and on the other stiffen- 
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ing the Chinese Government 
in resistance. The division 
among the Powers, impercep- 
tible at first, widened into 
violent antagonism. We can- 
not do more here than indicate 
some of the forces which worked 
to that result. There was the 
Christian propaganda, “the 
thin end of the wedge de- 
stined to split China into frag- 
ments, unless anticipated (as in 
fact it has been) in its disrup- 
tive work by some ruder allied 
agency.” Consul Alcock had 
foreseen the dangers lying 
ahead of the missionary policy 
so light-heartedly entered upon 
earlier; and for a concise and 
sagacious review of the mis- 
sionary question in its political 
bearing the reader may be 
referred to Mr Michie’s chap- 
ters on the “Missionary Pro- 
blems” and “The French Pro- 
tectorate of Christians.” Mr 
Michie follows with admirable 
lucidity other developments of 
the situation also: the exten- 
sion of the Russian empire to 
the Pacific Ocean, and the 
creation of the Asiatic empire 
which had been the dream of 
France for two centuries, the 
resulting pressure of which has 
been one of the main influences 
on the policy of China for the 
last thirty years, ousting out 
of their place that of the 
commercial nations who did 
not menace her integrity; 
the merging of Korea in the 
China Question; and the whole 
course of Japanese aggression 
which brought the imbroglio 
to a crisis in 1894, It is 
sufficient for us to have noted 
that the influx of the Powers 
complicated the simple problem. 
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“No international issue could 
be raised in an isolated form ; 
nor could China make any 
move, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, without facing the 
critical observation of many 
interested parties.” 

But undoubtedly the most far- 
reaching condition of the ‘new 
dispensation ” of our intercourse 
with China was the change 
from the system of dealing 
with the provincial authorities 
to that of direct diplomatic 
relations with the Central 
Government. Speaking broad- 
ly—as with the space at our 
command we must—it may be 
said that upon this diplomacy 
we staked everything, and, 
since it failed, as inevitably 
it had to fail, upon it we lost 
everything. In any case, we 
should have had to play the 
game without any assistance 
from the other parties in it, 
and, as it happened, the 
chances of the game were all 
against us from the first. An 
imperial audience, in which 
seemed to have been discovered 
the sovereign remedy for the 
defects of Chinese relations with 
the world, was made impossible 
by the death of the Emperor. 
The new Emperor being a 
child, and the regents women, 
there was no Court to receive 
our Minister’s credentials. Thus 
we stumbled at the very thresh- 
old, and the Chinese took care 
that we should never recover. 
Moreover, at the very begin- 
ning, Lord Frederick Bruce 
lost a score by receding from 
our treaty rights; indeed the 
disintegration of treaty rights 
was one of the inevitable re- 
sults of the new diplomacy. 
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As was shown by the course 
of events after the Chinese out- 
rages at Yangchow and For- 
mosa, the old methods of re- 
dress at the point of outbreak 
would have been successful now 
as ever, had the British Gov- 
ernment been able to approve 
of such action. But the British 
Government could not approve 
of it. Even had not the spell 
of Mr Burlinghame’s rhetoric 
been upon them, they had com- 
mitted themselves to a policy 
of direct relations with the 
Central Government; and to 
any coercion of the Imperial 
Government — if indeed coer- 
cion was to be thought of— 
their hands were tied, through 
their interference in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, made 
necessary by the opening up 
of the Yangtze. “The Allies 
could not knock down with one 
hand what they were propping 
up with the other,”— though 
that is precisely the impossible 
thing which they have ever 
attempted,—“ and thus the Im- 
perial Government not only 
enjoyed immunity, but knew 
that they possessed it — that 
their late conquerors were now 
fully committed to the uphold- 
ing of the integrity of China 
and the maintenance of the 
dynasty.” Theimpression made 
on the Chinese Government by 
the force of diplomacy was 
likened by an American Min- 
ister, twenty years afterwards, 
to “boxing a feather - bed.” 
How skilfully the Government 
pursued its advantages—play- 
ing off our demands for redress 
for breaches of existing rights 
against our claims for new 
ones — may be read in Mr 
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Michie’s account of the nego- 
tiations relating to the murder 
of Mr Margary and to the 
Cheefoo Convention. To seek 
such redress of the Central 
Government was a reversal of 
Chinese methods, and our policy 
was based on that misconcep- 
tion. “The truth is,” says Mr 
Michie, “that our diplomacy 
had no foundation on fact,” 
and here we reach the heart of 


his explanation of our failure in 
China. 


“Tt [our diplomacy] assumed that 
the Government of China was central- 
ised instead of decentralised ; that the 
administration of the empire hinged on 
the initiative of Peking, from which 
distant point the resident Ministers 
could protect their respective national 
interests throughout the empire. This 
hypothesis, which might have graced 
an academic debate, was acted upon 
as if it was a reality, and the struggle 
to make it so has absorbed the re- 
sources of diplomacy for forty years. 
The real fact, however, was quite 
otherwise. The distinctive character 
of Chinese Government is, not auto- 
cracy, but democracy and provincial 
autonomy. The springs of action 
work from below, not from above, 
and to reverse this order of the ages 
was to convert a court of appeal into 
a court of first instance: to sue for 
a tradesman’s debt before the Lord 
Chancellor, requiring the legal ma- 
chinery to be first turned upside 
down. . . . The redress of grievances 
being sought not where it could have 
been exacted, at the point affected, 
but in the capital, the Central Gov- 
ernment was called on to exercise 
over the provincial officials a kind of 
control which had never been exer- 
cised before. The provincial officials, 
relieved from the local pressure which 
they respected, easily evaded the novel 
and unconstitutional interference of 
the capital, and violated the treaties 
with an impunity unknown in the days 
before the admission of the foreign 
Ministers to Peking. . . . China oc- 
cupies the unique position of a State 
resting on moral force, a conception 
VOL. CLXIX.—NO. MXXIII. 
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almost as alien to the Western mind 
as material progress is to the Eastern, 
hence the proposition is apt to be re- 
ceived with amused contempt. Yet 
a State administered without police, 
and ruled without an army, is a some- 
thing which cannot be explained away. 
Government by prestige is, other 
things being equal, surely the most 
economical as well as the most humane 
of all species of government ; but an 
obvious consequence is that in emerg- 
encies the Government is beholden 
to volunteers, and is often driven to 
enlist the services of banditti and 
other forces proscribed by the law. 
Imperial prestige, which embraces the 
relations of the surrounding tribu- 
taries, is but an expansion of the 
authority of the head of the family 
and of the elders of the village, which 
rests on moral sanction only. ‘The 
first collision, however, with the ma- 
terial forces of Christendom proved 
that in the system of the modern 
world the Chinese principle of govern- 
ment was an anachronism, and that 
moral must succumb to physical 
force.” 


Mr Michie’s chart of Chinese 
foreign relations since 1860, of 
which we have attempted a 
partial reproduction in the fore- 
going paragraphs, embraces in 
the most logical sequence the 
Japanese war and all its con- 
sequences. China’s pretensions 
to universal sovereignty, which 
have met us at every stage of 
our own intercourse, led her to 
the assertion of suzerainty over 
Korea, even after the Conven- 
tion of 1885; and that may have 
helped to gall the Japanese into 
war. International jealousies 
prevented the treaty Powers 
concerned from averting the 
conflict ; and the old distrust of 
foreign auxiliaries accounts for 
the collapse of Chinese arms 
when they became engaged. 
Apathy and unenlightenment, 
resulting from the failure of its 
Intelligence Department, caused 
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the British Government to 
acquiesce in the popular depre- 
cation of interference in the 
settlement, thereby surrender- 
ing “a position in the Far East 
which had been built up for 
two generations on the per- 
manent interests of the country, 
and’ which, sacrificed at the 
critical moment, is gone beyond 
recall.” As for the attempted 
settlement, it ignored, as was 
prognosticated by Alcock half a 
century before, the policy of 
saving China which had been 
patiently followed by Great 
Britain for forty years. 


“The crude ingredients of national 
policy, stripped of the international 
decencies with which they were wont 
to be invested, were thrown into the 
cauldron ; elementary forces, naked 
and undisguised, confronted each 
other ; and the scramble which 
moderate men had hoped to see in- 
definitely postponed was entered into 
with the zest of a Cornish wrecking 
raid. The officious interference of 
quasi-friendly Powers to save the 
derelict empire from mutilation 
proved, according to unvarying ex- 
perience, a remedy which was worse 
than the disease. Russia, Germany, 
and France proceeded to treat China 
as a No Man’s Land ; disintegration 
was the order of the day. The 
example was, of course, contagious. 
Other Powers, with no more substan- 
tial ground of claim than was afforded 
by the defencelessness of China, 
began whetting their knives to carve 
the moribund carcass.” 


Nor does the more recent 
crisis which has arisen since 
Mr Michie made his survey 
(and treated by him in a special 
chapter) contain any element 
which he has not already ac- 
counted for. Its inspiration is 
the old inspiration of detestation 
of the foreigner, with a special 
enmity to Christianity and its 
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accessories, for which also there 
has been an explanation. That 
the official and literary classes 
have been its declared main- 
spring only demonstrates the 
folly of the past which failed 
to recognise the incentive force 
behind the populace, or, recog- 
nising it, failed to exact retri- 
bution of the real criminals. In 
its plan of campaign it has an 
exact parallel in the events of 
forty years ago, and the only 
new thing it has discovered is 
that the gulf between East and 
West is wider even than the 
shrewdest observers had im- 
agined. ‘ Nothing has been 
changed, only the scale has 
been magnified, and the civilised 
world, instead of one or two of 
the Powers, has become directly 
interested in the catastrophe.” 
And while recent events have 
revealed the landmarks of past 
foreign relations with China, 
they have obscured the future 
of the empire and of the position 
of the Powers in relation to it 
and to one another. Partition 
by aggressive foreigners and 
subversion of authority by 
internal upheaval have consti- 
tuted the danger long feared 
by those who have watched the 
condition of China with sym- 
pathetic eyes, and the burden 
of the warnings which they 
have addressed to the Powers 
and to the Chinese themselves. 
The warnings have been in 
vain. China has been too 
apathetic, or too despairing, to 
bestir to meet the appending 
dangers ; while mutual rivalries 
and distrust prevented common 
action by the foreigners. Now 
that anarchy possesses China, 
the Powers assembled to drive 
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it forth discover, even in the 
moment of engaging it, an 
anarchy among themselves. Mr 
Michie is too wise to predict the 
outcome of so desperate an im- 
broglio—save only that the 
ultimate advantage will doubt- 
less fall to those members of 
the unnatural coalition who 
have the clearest views and 
the firmest resolution in giving 
effect to them. “The dubious 
and vacillating Powers fritter- 
ing away their political fuses, 
espousing every contradiction 
in succession, and turning in 
weariness from the disgusting 
scenes in which they have re- 
luctantly participated, will in 
all probability leave the path 
open for their neighbours who 
have steadier aims and fewer 
scruples.” And that is to 
paint the outlook blacker than 
ever. 


We are very conscious of 
how inadequately we have con- 
veyed to the reader an under- 
standing of the scope and pene- 
tration of these volumes, the 
perusal of which has filled us 
with a profound admiration. 
It will be seen that Mr Michie 
has written the history of our 
intercourse with China round 
the career of the man who 
stood for the policy by which, 
as he believes, that intercourse 
could best be directed. We 
have indicated some of the 
events in which he is able to 
show Sir Rutherford Alcock 
swift and far-reaching in action, 
but the limits of our space have 
prevented us from attempting 
to illustrate the philosophic 
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grasp of affairs which inspired 
his action, and justified it. In 
the light of subsequent events, 
his many disquisitions on Anglo- 
Chinese politics—and perhaps 
they were too numerous and 
too long to have the desired 
effect on contemporary opinion 
—are remarkable in the sound- 
ness and prescience of their 
generalisations. It is, indeed, 
the validity to-day of the con- 
clusions he arrived at half a 
century ago as a student of 
the intercourse forced by the 
Western nations upon China 
that constitutes his right to 
the central place which Mr 
Michie has given him in his 
history. From the obvious 
dangers of a work planned as 
his is, Mr Michie has happily 
escaped. The historical narra- 
tive is not arrested by irritat- 
ing personal details, while the 
figure of the man is brought 
into stronger relief through 
its setting in the great issues 
with which he was concerned. 
Of Mr Michie’s treatment and 
presentation of his subject, his 
sagacity and scrupulous fair- 
ness, his marshalling of facts 
and broad deductions there- 
from, the vividness of his por- 
traiture, and the pitch of his 
narrative, “clear as a bugle- 
note,” like the despatches of 
Lord Palmerston which he so 
greatly praises, we cannot 
speak in too high terms of 
admiration. His is a masterly 
performance, which we wel- 
come as a real contribution to 
literature no less than as a 
luminous interpretation of the 
China question. 
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A ROMANCE.' 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A LAWYER’S GOOD LADY. 


THE remainder of the night 
passed without further alarm, 
but Count Victor lay only on 
the frontiers of forgetfulness 
till morning, his senses all on 
sentry, and the salt, wind-blown 
dawn found him abroad before 
the rest of Doom was well 
awake. He met the calesh of 
the Lords going back the way it 
had come with an outrider in a 
red jacket from the stable of 
Argyll: it passed him on the 
highway so close that he saw 
Elchies and Kilkerran playing 
cards within as they drove 
away from the scene of their 
dreadful duties. In a cloak of 
rough watchet blue he had 
borrowed from his host and a 
hat less conspicuous than that 
he had come in from Stirling, 
he passed, to such strangers in 
the locality, for some tacksman 
of the countryside, or a traveller 
like themselves. To have ven- 
tured into the town, however, 
where every one would see he 
was a stranger and speedily in- 
quire into his business there, 
was, as he had been carefully 
apprised by Doom the night 
before, a risk too great to 
be run without good reason. 
Stewart's trial had created in 
the country a state of mind 
that made a stranger’s presence 
there somewhat hazardous for 
himself, and all the more so 


in the case of a foreigner, for, 
rightly or wrongly, there was 
associated with the name of the 
condemned man as art and part 
in the murder that of a High- 
land officer in the service of the 
French. There had _ been 
rumours, too, of an attempted 
rescue on the part of the 
Stewarts of Ardshiel, Achna- 
coin, and Fasnacloich—all that 
lusty breed of the ancient train: 
the very numbers of them said 
to be on the drove-roads with 
weapons from the thatch were 
given in the town, and so ferv- 
ently believed in that the ap- 
pearance of a stranger with- 
out any plausible account to 
give of himself would have 
stirred up tumult. 

Count Victor avoided the 
more obvious danger of the 
town, but in his forenoon ramble 
stumbled into one almost as 
great as that he had been in- 
structed to avoid. He had 
gone through the wood of 
Strongara and come suddenly 
upon the cavalcade that bore 
the doomed man to the scene 
of his execution thirty or forty 
miles away. 

The wretch had been bound 
upon a horse—a tall, middle- 
aged man in coarse home-spun 
clothing, his eye defiant, but 
his countenance white with the 
anxieties of his situation. He 
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was surrounded by a troop of 
sabres ; the horse’s hoofs made 
a great clatter upon the hard 
road, and Count Victor, walking 
abstractedly along the river- 
bank, came on them before he 
was aware of their proximity. 
As he stood to let them pass he 
was touched inexpressibly by 
the glance the convict gave him, 
so charged was it with question, 
hope, dread, and the appetite 
for some human sympathy. He 
had seen that look before in men 
condemned — once in front of 
his own rapier,—and with the 
utmost feeling for the unhappy 
wretch he stood, when the caval- 
cade had gone, looking after it 
and conjuring in his fancy the 
last terrible scene whereof that 
creature would be the central 
figure. Thus was he standing 
when another horseman came 
upon him suddenly, following 
wide in the rear of the troops— 
a civilian who shared the sur- 
prise of the unexpected meeting. 
He had no sooner gazed upon 
Count Victor than he drew up 
his horse confusedly and seemed 
to hesitate between proceeding 
or retreat. Count Victor passed 
with a courteous salute no less 
formally returned. He was 
struck singularly by some sense 
of familiarity. He did not 
know the horseman who so 
strangely scrutinised him as he 
passed, but yet the face was 
one not altogether new to him. 
It was a face unfriendly, too, 
and for his life the Frenchman 
could think of no reason for its 
animosity. 

He could no more readily 
have accounted for the action 
of the horseman had he known 
that he had ridden behind the 
soldiers but a few hundred 
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yards after meeting with Count 
Victor when he turned off at 
one of the hunting-roads with 
which the ducal grounds 
abounded, and galloped furi- 
ously back towards the castle 
of Argyll. Nothing checked 
him till he reached the entrance, 
where he flung the reins to a 
servant and dashed into the 
turret-room where the Duke sat 
writing. 

“Ah, Sim!” said his Grace, 
airily, yet with an accent of 
apprehension, “you have come 
back sooner than I looked for: 
nothing wrong with the little 
excursion, I hope?” 

MacTaggart leaned with both 
hands upon the table where his 
master wrote. ‘“They’re all 
right, so far as I went with 
them,” said he; “but if your 
Grace in my position came upon 
a foreigner in the wood of Stron- 
gara—a gentleman by the looks 
of him and a Frenchman by his 
moustachio, all alone and look- 
ing afterSergeant Donald’s com- 
pany, what would your Grace’s 
inference be?” 

Argyll, obviously, did not 
share much of his Chamber- 
lain’s excitement. “There was 
no more than one there?” he 
asked, sprinkling sand upon his 
finished letter. “No! Then 
there seems no great excuse for 
your extreme perturbation, my 
good Sim. I’m lord of Argyll, 
but I’m not lord of the king’s 
highway, and if an _ honest 
stranger cares to take a free- 
man’s privilege and stand be- 
tween the wind and Simon 
MacTaggart’s dignity—Simon 
MacTaggart’s very touchy dig- 
nity it would appear—who am 
I that I should blame the 
liberty? You did not ride 
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ventre a terre from Strongara 
(I see a foam - fleck on your 
breeches) to tell me we had a 
traveller come to admire our 
scenery? Come, come, Sim! 
I'll begin to think these late 
eccentricities of yours, these 
glooms, abstractions, errors, and 
anxieties and indispositions, and 
above all that pallid face of 
yours, are due to some affair of 
the heart.” As he spoke Argyll 
pinched his kinsman playfully 
on the ear, quite the good 
companion, with none of the 
condescension that a duke 
might naturally display in so 
doing. 

MacTaggart reddened and 
Argyll laughed. “Ah!” he 


cried. “Can I have hit it?” 
he went on, quizzing the 
Chamberlain. ‘See that you 


give me fair warning and I'll 
practise the accustomed and 
essential reel. Upon my soul 
I haven’t danced since Lady 
Mary left, unless you call it 
so that foolish minuet. You 
should have seen her Grace at 
Almack’s last month. Gad! she 
footed it like an angel; there’s 
not a better dancer in London 
town. See that your wife’s a 
dancer whoever she may be, 
Sim; let her dance and sing 
and play the harpsichord or 
the clarsach—they are charms 
that will last longer than her 
good looks, and will not weary 
you so soon as that intellect 
that’s so much in fashion now- 
adays, when every woman 
listens to every clever thing 
you say, that she may say 
something cleverer or perhaps 
retail it later as her own.” 
MacTaggart turned about 
impatiently, poked with his 
riding crop at the fire, and 
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plainly indicated that he was 
not in the mood for badinage. 

“All that has nothing to 
do with my Frenchman, your 
Grace,” said he bluntly. 

“Oh, confound your French- 
man!” retorted the Duke, com- 
ing over, turning up the skirts 
of his coat, and warming him- 
self at the fire. “Don’t say 
Frenchman to me, and don’t 
suggest any more abominable 
crime and intrigue till the 
memory of that miserable 
Appin affair is off my mind. 
I know what they’ll say about 
that: I have a good notion 
what they’re saying already— 
as if I personally had a scrap 
of animosity to this poor crea- 
ture sent to the gibbet on 
Leven-side.” 

“T think you should have 
this Frenchman arrested for 
inquiry : I do not like the look 
of him.” 

Argyll laughed. “‘ Heavens!” 
he cried, “is the man gane wud ? 
Have you any charge against 
this unfortunate foreigner who 
has dared to shelter himself in 
my woods? And if you have, 
do you fancy it is the old feudal 
times with us still, and that I 
can clap him in my dungeon— 
if I had such a thing—without 
any consultation with the com- 
mon law-officers of the land. 
Wake up, Sim! wake up! this 
is *55, and there are sundry 
written laws of the State that 
unfortunately prevent even the 
MacCailein Mor snatching a 
man from the foot-path and 
hanging him because he has 
not the Gaelic accent and 
wears his hair in a different 
fashion from the rest of us. 
Don’t be a fool, cousin, don’t 
be a fool!” 
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“Tt’s as your Grace likes,” 
said MacTaggart. “But if 
this man’s not in any way 
concerned in the Appin affair, 
he may very well be one of the 
French agents who are bar- 
gaining for men for the French 
service, and the one thing’s as 
unlawful as the other.” 

“H’m!” said Argyll, turning 
more grave, and shrewdly eye- 
ing his Chamberlain— “H’m! 
have you any particularly good 
reason to think that?” He 
waited for no answer, but went 
on. “I give it up, MacTag- 
gart,” said he, with a gesture 
of impatience. “Gad! I can- 
not pretend to know half the 
plots you are either in yourself 
or listening on the outside of, 
though I get credit, I know, 
for planning them. All I want 
to know is, have you any reason 
to think this part of Scotland 
—and incidentally the Govern- 
ment of this and every well- 
governed realm as the libels 
say — would be bettered by 
the examination of this man? 
Eh?” 

MacTaggart protested the 
need was clamant. ‘On the 
look of the man I would give 
him the jougs,” said he. “It’s 
s ”? 





“H’m!” said Argyll, then 
coughed discreetly over a pinch 
of snuff. 

“Spy or agent,” said the 
Chamberlain, little abashed at 
the interjection. 

“And yet a gentleman by 
the look of him, said Sim Mac- 
Taggart, five minutes syne.” 

“And what’s to prevent 
that?” asked the Chamberlain 
almost sharply. “Your Grace 
will admit it’s nothing to the 
point,” said he boldly and smil- 
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ingly, standing up a fine figure 
of a man, with his head high 
and his chest out. “It was 
the toss of a bawbee whether 
or not I should apprehend him 
myself when I saw him, and 
if I had him here your Grace 
would be the first to admit 
my discretion.” 

“My Grace is a little more 
judicious than to treat the 
casual pedestrian like a notour 
thief,” said Argyll; “and yet, 
after all, I daresay the matter 
may be left to your good judg- 
ment—that is, after you have 
had a word or two on the 
matter with Petullo, who will 
better be able to advise upon 
the rights to the persons of 
suspicious characters in our 
neighbourhood.” 

With never a word more 
said MacTaggart clapped on 
his hat, withdrew in an elation 
studiously concealed from his 
master, and fared at a canter 
to Petullo’s office in the town. 
He fastened the reins to the 
ring at the door and entered. 

The lawyer sat in a den 
that smelt most wickedly of 
mildewed vellum, sealing-wax, 
tape, and all that trash that 
smothers the soul of man— 
the appurtenances of his craft. 
He sat like a sallow mummy 
among them, like a half-man 
made of tailor’s patches, flanked 
by piles of docketed letters and 
Records closed, bastioned by 
deed-boxes blazoned with the in- 
dication of their offices—Mac- 
Gibbon’s Mortification, Dun- 
derave Estate, Coll’s Trust, and 
so on; he sat with a shrieking 
quill among these things, and 
MacTaggart entering to him 
felt like thanking God that he 
had never been compelled to 
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a life like this in a stinking 
mortuary, with the sun outside 
on the windows and the clean 
sea and the singing wood call- 
ing in vain. Perhaps some 
sense of contrast seized the 
writer too, as he looked up to 
see the Chamberlain entering 
with a pleasant lively air of 
wind behind him, and health 
and vigour in his step despite 
the unwonted wanness of his 
face. At least, in the glance 
Petullo gave below his shaggy 
eyebrows there was a little 
envy as well as much cunning. 
He made a ludicrous attempt 
at smiling. 

“Ha!” he cried, “Mr Mac- 
Taggart! Glad to see you, Mr 
MacTaggart. Sit yedown, Mr 
MacTaggart. I was just think- 
ing about you.” 

“No ill, I hope,” said the 
Chamberlain, refusing a seat 
proffered ; for anything of the 
law to him seemed gritty in the 
touch, and a three-legged stool 
would, he always felt, be as un- 
pleasant to sit upon as a red- 
hot’ griddle. 

“Te-he!” squeaked Petullo 
with an_ irritating falsetto. 
“You must have your bit joke, 
Mr MacTaggart. Did his Grace 
—did his Grace—I was just 
wondering if his Grace said 
anything to-day about my un- 
fortunate accident with the 
compote yestreen.” He looked 
more cunningly than ever at 
the Chamberlain. 

“In his Grace’s class, Mr 
Petullo, and incidentally in my 
own, nothing’s said of a guest’s 
gawkiness, though you might 
hardly believe it for a reason 
that I never could make plain 
to you, though I know it by 
instinct.” 
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“Oh! as to gawkiness, an 
accident of the like might hap- 
pen to any one,” said Petullo, 
irritably. 

“ And that’s true,” confessed 
the Chamberlain. ‘“ But, tut! 
tut! Mr Petullo, a compote’s 
neither here nor there to the 
Duke. If you had spilt two of 
them it would have made no 
difference ; there was plenty 
left. Never mind the dinner, 
Mr Petullo, just now, ’m in 
a haste. There’s a French- 
man——” 

“There’s a wheen of French- 
men, seemingly,” said the writer, 
oracularly taking to the trim- 
ming of his nails with a piece 
of pumice-stone he kept for the 
purpose, and used so constantly 
that they looked like talons. 

“Now, what the devil do you 
mean?” cried MacTaggart. 

“Go on, go on with your 
business,” squeaked Petullo, 
with an eye upon an inner 
door that led to his house- 
hold. 

“T have his Grace’s instruc- 
tions to ask you about the ad- 
visability of arresting a stranger, 
seemingly a Frenchman, who 
is at this moment suspiciously 
prowling about the policies.” 

“On whatna charge, Mr Mac- 
Taggart, on whatna charge?” 
asked the writer, taking a con- 
fident, even an insolent, tone, 
now that he was on his own 
familiar ground. “ Rape, arson, 
forgery, robbery, thigging, sorn- 
ing, pickery, murder, or high 
treason?” 

“Clap them all together, Mr 
Petullo, and just call it local 
inconduciveness,” cried Mac- 
Taggart. “Simply the Duke 
may not care for his society. 
That should be enough for the 
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Fiscal and Long Davie the 
Dempster, shouldn’t it?” 

“H’m!” said Petullo. “It’s 
a bit vague, Mr MacTaggart, 
and I don’t think it’s men- 
tioned in Forbes’s ‘Institutes.’ 
Fifteen Campbell assessors and 
the baron bailie might have 
sent a man to the Plantations 
on that dittay ten years ago, 
but we live in different times, Mr 
MacTaggart — different times, 
Mr MacTaggart,” repeated the 
writer, tee-heeing till his bent 
shoulders heaved under his seedy 
ink-stained surtout coat. 

“Do we?” cried the Cham- 
berlain with a laugh. “I’m 
thinking ye forget a small 
case we had no further gone 
than yesterday, when a man 
with the unlucky name of 
Stewart——” He _ stopped, 
meaningly smiled, and made 
a gesture with his fingers 
across his neck, at the same 
time giving an odd _ sound 
with his throat. 

“Oh! You’re an awfu’ man,” 
cried Petullo with the accent of 
a lout. “I wonder if you’re on 
the same track as myself, for 
I’m like the Hielan’ soldier—I 
have a Frenchman of my own. 
There’s one, I mean, up by 
there in Doom, and coming 
down here to-morrow or the 
day after, or as soon as I can 
order a lodging for him in 
the town.” 

“Qh, hell!” cried the secre- 
tary, amazingly dumfoundered. 

“There’s nothing underhand 
about him, so far as I know, 
to give even his Grace an 
excuse for confining him, for 
it seems he’s a wine merchant 
out of Bordeaux, one Mont- 
aiglon, come here on business 
and stopped at Doom through 
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an attack on his horse by the 
same Macfarlanes who are of 
interest to us for another 
reason, aS was spoken of at 
his Grace’s table last night.” 

“And he’s coming here?” 
asked MacTaggart, incredulous. 

“T had a call from the Baron 
himself to-day to tell me that.” 

“ Ah, well, there’s no more to 
be said of our suspicions,” said 
MacTaggart. “Not in this 
form at least.” And he was 
preparing to go... 

A skirt rustled within the 
inner door, and Mrs Petullo, 
flushed a little to her great 
becoming in spite of a curl- 
paper or two, and clad in a 
lilac-coloured negligee of the 
charmingest, came into the 
office with a well-acted start 
of surprise to find a client 
there. 

“Oh, good morning! Mr 
MacTaggart,” she exclaimed 
radiantly, while her husband 
scowled to himself as he re- 
lapsed into the chair at his 
desk and fumbled with his 
papers. “Good morning; I 
hope I have not interrupted 
business ?” 

“Mr MacTaggart was just 
going, my dear,” said Mr 
Petullo. 

A cracked bell rang within, 
and the Chamberlain perceived 
an odour of cooking celery. 
Inwardly he cursed his forget- 
fulness, because it was plain 
that the hour for his call upon 
the writer was ill-chosen. 

“ My twelve-hours is unusual 
sharp to-day,” said Petullo, con- 
sulting a dumpy horologe out 
of his fob. ‘ Would ye—would 
ye do me the honour of joining 
me?” with a tone that left, 
but not too rudely, immediate 
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departure as the Chamberlain’s 
only alternative. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said 
MacTaggart. “I rose late to- 
day, and my breakfast’s little 
more than done with.” He 
made for the door, Mrs Petullo 
close in his ery and holding 
his eye, defying so hurried a 
departure, while she kept up 
a chattering about the last 
night’s party. Her husband 
hesitated, but his hunger (he 
had the voracious appetite of 
such shrivelled atomies) and a 
wholesome fear of being accused 
of jealousy made him withdraw, 
leaving the office to the pair. 

All MacTaggart’s anger rose 
against madame for her machi- 
nation. “You saw me from 
the window,” said he; .“it’s a 
half-cooked dinner for the good- 
man to-day, I'll warrant!” 

She laughed a most intoxi- 
cating laugh, all charged with 
some sweet velvety charm, put 
out her hands and caught his. 
“Oh, Lord! I wish it would 
choke him, Sim,” said she fer- 
vently, then lifted up her mouth 
and dropped a swooning eye- 
lash over her passionate orbs. 

“ Adorable creature,” he 
thought ; “she'll have rat-bane 
in his broth some day.” He 
kissed her with no more fervour 
than if she had been a wooden 
figurehead, but she was not 
thus to be accepted: she put 
an arm quickly round his neck 
and pressed her passionate lips 
to his. Back he drew wincing. 
“Oh, damnation!” he cried. 

“What's the matter?” she 
exclaimed in wonder, and turned 
to assure herself that it was not 
that some one spied from the 
inner door, for MacTaggart’s 
face had become exceeding pale. 
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“Nothing, nothing,” he re- 
plied; “you are—you are so 
ferocious.” 

“Am I, Sim?” said she. 
“Who taught me? Oh, Sim,” 
she went on pleadingly, “be 
good tome. I’m sick, I’m sick 
of life, and you don’t show you 
care for me a little bit. Do 
you love me, Sim?” 

“Heavens!” he cried, “you 
would ask the question fifty 
times a-day if you had the 
opportunity.” 

“It would need a hundred 
times a-day to keep up with 
your changing moods. Do you 
love me, Sim?” She was smil- 
ing with the most pathetic 
appeal in her face. 

“You look beautiful in that 
gown, Kate,” said he irrele- 
vantly, not looking at it at all 
but out at the window where 
showed the gabbarts tossing 
in the bay and the sides of the 
hill of Dunchuach all splashed 
with gold and crimson leafage. 

“Never mind my gown, Sim,” 
said she, stamping her foot and 
pulling at the buttons of his 
coat. “@Once—oh, Sim, do 
you love me? Tell me, tell me, 
tell me! Whether you do or 
not, say it, you used to be such 
a splendid liar.” 

“Tt was no lie,” said he 
curtly ; then to himself, “Oh, 
Lord, give me patience with 
this ! and I have brought it on 
myself.” 

“Tt was no lie. Oh, Sim!” 
(And still she was turning wary 
eyes upon the door that led to 
her husband’s retirement.) “It 
was no lie; you're left neither 
love nor courtesy. Oh, never 
mind! say you love me, Sim, 
whether it’s true or not: that’s 
what it’s come to with me.” 
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** Of course I do,” said he. 

“Of course what?” 

“Of course I love you.” He 
smiled, but at heart he grim- 
aced. 

“T don’t believe you,” said 
she, from custom waiting his 
protestation. But the Duke’s 
Chamberlain was in no mood 
for protestations. He looked 
at her high temples made bald 
by the twisted papilottes, and 
wondered how he could have 
thought that bold shoulder 
beautiful. 

“I’m in a great hurry, Kate,” 
said he. “Sorry to go, but 
there’s my horse at the ring to 
prove the hurry I’m in!” 

“T know, I know; you're 
always in a hurry now with 
me: it wasn’t always so. Do 
you hear the brute?” Her 
husband’s squeaky voice quer- 
ulously shouting on a servant 
came to them from behind. 

The servant immediately 
after came to the door with 
an intimation that Mr Petullo 
desired to know where the spirit- 
bottle was. 

“He knows very well,” said 
Mrs Petullo. “Here is the key 
—no, I'll take it to him myself.” 

“Tt’s not the drink he wants, 
but me, the pig,” said she as 
the servant withdrew. “ Kiss 
me good afternoon, Sim.” 
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“T wish to God it was 
good-bye!” thought he as he 
smacked her vulgarly, like a 
clown at a country fair. 

She drew her hand across 
her mouth, and her eyes flashed 
indignation. 

“There’s something between 
us, Simon,” said she in an 
altered tone; “it used not to 
be like that.” 

“Indeed it did not,” he 
thought bitterly, and not for 
the first time he missed some- 
thing in her—some spirit of 
simplicity, freshness, flower- 
bloom, and purity that he 
had sought for, seen in many 
women, and found elusive, as 
the frost finds the bloom of 
flowers he would begem. 

Her husband shrieked again, 
and with mute gestures they 
parted. 

The Chamberlain threw him- 
self upon his horse as ’twere a 
mortal enemy, dug rowel-deep 
in the shuddering flesh, and 
the hoof-beats thundered on 
the causey-stones. The beast 
whinnied in its pain, reared, 
and backed to the breast wall 
of the bay. He lashed it wild- 
ly over the eyes with his whip, 
and they galloped up the road- 
way. A storm of fury possessed 
him; he saw nothing, heard 
nothing. 


CHAPTER XIV.—GLAMOUR. 


Count Victor came through 
the woods from Strongara sin- 
gularly disturbed by the in- 
explicable sense of familiarity 
which rose from his meeting 
with the horseman. It was a 


dry day and genial, yet with 
hints of rain on the horizon 





and white caps to the waves, 
betokening perhaps a storm 
not far distant. Children were 
in the wood of Dunderave— 
ruddy shy children, gathering 
nuts and _ blackberries, with 
merriment haunting the land- 
scape as it were in a picture 
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by Watteau or a tale of the 
classics, where such figures 
happily move for ever and for 
ever in the golden glamours 
of man’s God-given thought. 
Little elves they seemed to 
Count Victor as he came upon 
them over an eminence, and 
saw them for the first time 
through the trees under tall 
oaks and pines, among whose 
pillars they moved as if in 
fairy cloisters, the sea behind 
them shining with a vivid and 
stinging blue. 

He had come upon them 
frowning, his mind full of 
doubts as to the hazards of 
his adventure in Argyll, con- 
vinced almost that the Baron 
of Doom was right, and that 
the needle in the haystack was 
no more hopeless a quest than 
that he had set out on, and the 
spectacle of their innocence in 
the woodland soothed him like 
a psalm in a cathedral as he 
stood to watch. Unknowing 
of his presence there, they ran 
and played upon the grass, 
their lips stained with the 
berry - juice, their pillow-slips 
of nuts gathered beneath a 
bush of whin. They laughed, 
and chanted merry rhymes: a 
gaiety their humble clothing 
lent them touched the thickets 
with romance. 

In other circumstances than 
fate had set about his life, I 
do not know but what Count 
Victor might have been a good 
man—a good man not in the 
common sense that means pay- 
ing the way, telling the truth, 
showing the open hand, re- 
specting the law, going to 
Mass, loyalty to the woman 
and to a friend, but in the 
rare wide manner that com- 
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prehends all these, and has its 
growth in human affection and 
religious faith. He loved birds ; 
animals ever found him soft- 
handed; as for children — the 
petites—God bless them! was 
he not used to stand at his 
window at home and glow to 
see them playing in the street ? 
And as he watched the urchins 
in the wood of Dunderave, far 
from the scenes he knew, chil- 
dren babbling in an uncouth 
language whose smallest word 
he could not comprehend, he 
felt an elevation of his spirit 
that he indulged by sitting on 
the grass above them, looking 
to their play and listening to 
their laughter as if it were 
an opera. 

He forgot his fears, his ap- 
prehensions, his ignoble little 
emprise of revenge; he felt a 
better man, and he had his 
reward as one shall ever have 
who sits a space with childish 
merriment and woodland inno- 
cence. In his case it was 
something more direct and 
tangible than the immaterial 
efflux of the soul, though that 
too was not wanting: he saw 
the signal kerchief being placed 
outside the window, that other- 
wise, reaching home too early, 
he had missed. 

“It is my last chance if I 
leave to-morrow,” he thought. 
“T shall satisfy myself as to 
the nocturnal visitor, the magic 
flautist, and the bewildering 
Annapla — and probably find 
the mystery as simple as the 
egg in the conjurer’s bottle 
when all’s ended !” 

That night he yawned be- 
hind his hand at supper in the 
midst of his host’s account of 
his interview with Petullo the 
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Writer, who had promised to 
secure lodging for Count Victor 
in a day or two, and the Baron 
showed no disinclination to con- 
clude their somewhat dull se- 
derunt and consent to an early 
retirement. 

“T have something pressing 
to do before I go to bed myself,” 
he said, restoring by that simple 
confession some of Count Vic- 
tor’s first suspicions. They 
were to be confirmed before an 
hour was past. 

He went up to his room and 
weighed his duty to himself 
and to some unshaped rules of 
courtesy and conduct that he 
had inherited from a house more 
renowned for its sense of cere- 
monial honour, perhaps, than 
for commoner virtues. His in- 
stinct as a stranger in a most 
remarkable dwelling, creeping 


with mystery and with number- ~ 


less evidences of things sinister 
and perhaps malevolent, told 
him it was fair to make a re- 
connaissance, even if no more 
was to be discovered than a 
servant’s sordid amours. On 
the other hand, he could not 
deny to himself that there was 
what the Baronne de Chenier 
would have called the little 
Lyons shopkeeper in the sus- 
picions he had against his host, 
and in the steps he proposed to 
take to satisfy his curiosity. 
He might have debated the 
situation with himself till mid- 
night, or as long as Mungo’s 
two candles lasted him, had not 
a shuffling and cautious step 
upon the stair suggested that 
some one was climbing to the 
unused chambers above. Put- 
ting punctilio in his pocket, he 
threw open his door, and had 
before him a much - perplexed 
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Master of Doom, wrapped from 
neck to heel in a great plaid of 
sombre tartan and carrying a 
candle ! 

Doom stammered an inaudible 
excuse or explanation. 

“Pardon!” said Count Vic- 
tor, ironically in spite of himself, 
as he saw his host’s abashed 
countenance. “I fear I intrude 
on a masquerade. Pray do not 
mind me. It was that I thought 
the upper fiat uninhabited and 
no one awake but myself.” 

“You have me somewhat at 
a disadvantage,” said Doom 
coldly, resenting the irony. 
“T’ll explain afterwards.” 

“Positively there is no neces- 
sity,” replied Count Victor with 
a profound bow, and he re- 
entered and shut the door. 

There was no longer any 
debate between punctilio and 
precaution. He had seen the 
bulge of the dagger below Mac- 
naughton’s plaid, and the plaid 
itself had not been drawn too 
closely round the wearer to con- 
ceal wholly the unaccountable 
fact that he had a Highland 
dress beneath it. A score of 
reasons for this eccentric affair 
came to Montaiglon, but all of 
them were disquieting, not the 
least so the notion that his host 
conspired perhaps with the 
Macfarlanes, who sought their 
revenge for their injured clans- 
man. He armed himself with 
his sword, blew out his candles, 
and throwing himself upon his 
bed lay waiting for the signal 
he expected. In spite of him- 
self sleep stole on him twice, and 
he awakened each time to find 
an hour was gone. 

It was a night of pouring 
rain. Great drops beat on the 
little window, a gargoyle poured 
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a noisy stream of water, and a 
loud sea cried off the land and 
broke upon the outer edge of 
the rock of Doom. A loud sea 
and ominous, and it was hard 
for Count Victor in that welter 
of midnight voices to hear the 
call of an owl, yet it came to 
him by and by, as he expected, 
with its repetition. And then 
the flageolet with its familiar 
and baffling melody, floating 
on a current of the wind that 
piped about the castle vents 
and sobbed upon the stairs. 
He opened his door, looked 
into the depths that yawned 
with mouldering steps into 
the basement and upwards to 
the flight where the Baron 
had been going. Whether he 
should carry his inquiry further 
or retire and shut his door again 
with a forced indifference to 
these perplexing events was but 
the toss of a coin. As he 
listened a slight sound at the 
foot of the stair—the sound of 
a door softly closed-and a bar 
run in deep channels—decided 
him, and he waited to confound 
the master of Doom. 

In the darkness the stern 
walls about him seemed to 
weigh upon his heart, and so 
imbued with vague terrors that 
he unsheathed his sword. A 
light revealed itself upon the 
stair; he drew back into his 
room, but left the door open, 
and when the bearer of the 
light came in front of his door 
he could have cried out loudly 
in astonishment, for it was not 
the Baron but a woman, and 
no woman that he had seen 
before, or had any reason to 
suspect the presence of in Doom 
Castle. They discovered each 
other simultaneously, — she, a 
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handsome foreigner fumbling 
to put a rapier behind him in 
discreet concealment, much as- 
tounded; he, a woman no 
more than twenty, in her dress 
and manner all incongruous 
with this savage domicile. 

In his after years it was 
Count Victor’s most vivid im- 
pression that her eyes had first 
given him the embarrassment 
that kept him dumb in her pres- 
ence for a minute after she had 
come upon him thus strangely 
ensconced in the dark corridor. 
It was those eyes—the eyes of 
the woman born and bred by 
seas unchanging yet never the 
same; unfathomable, yet always 
inviting to the guess, the pas- 
sionate surmise—that told him 
first here was a maiden made 
for love. A figure tremulous 
with a warm grace, a counten- 
ance perfect in its form, full of 
a natural gravity, yet quick 
to each emotion, turning from 
the pallor of sudden alarm to 
the flush of shyness or vexation. 
Oh, she was all made for 
love! The mountains had stood 
around to shelter her, and she 
was like the harebell of the 
hills. Had she been the aver- 
age of her sex he would have 
met her with a front of brass; 
instead there was confusion in 
his utterance and his mien. 
He bowed extremely low. 

“Madame; pardon! I—I— 
was awakened by music, 
and——” 

Her silence, unaccompanied 
even by a smile at the ridicu- 
lous nature of the rencontre, and 
the proud sobriety of her vis- 
age, quickened him to a bolder 
sentiment than he had at first 
meditated. 

“T was awakened by music, 
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and it seems appropriate. With 
madame’s permission I shall re- 
turn to earth.” 

His foolish words perhaps 
did not quite reach her: the 
wind eddied noisily in the stair, 
that seemed, in the light from 
his open door, to gulp the black- 
est blackness. Perhaps she did 
not hear, perhaps she did not 
fully understand, for she hesi- 
tated more than a moment as 
if pondering, not a whit aston- 
ished or abashed, with her eyes 
upon his countenance. Count 
Victor wished to God that he 
had lived a cleaner life: some- 
how he felt that there were 
lines upon his face betraying 
him. 

“T am sorry to have been 
the cause of your disturbance,” 
she said at last, calmly, in a 
voice with the music of lulled 
little waves running on fairy 
isles in summer weather, almost 
without a trace that English 
was not her natural tongue, 
and that faint innuendo of the 
mountain melody but adding 
to the charm of her accent. 

Count Victor ridiculously 
pulled at his moustache, troub- 
led by this sang froid where he 
might naturally have looked 
for perturbation. 

“Pardon, I demand your 
pardon!” was all that he could 
say, looking at the curl upon 
her shoulder that seemed un- 
common white against the silk 
of her Indian shaw] that veiled 
her form. She saw his gaze, 
instinctively drew closer her 
screen, then reddened at her 
error in so doing. 

He had the woman there! 

“Pardon,” he repeated. “It 
is ridiculous of me, but I have 
heard the signals and the music 
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more than once and wondered. 
I did not know”—he smiled 
the smile of the fldneur—“I 
did not know it was, let me 
say Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Orpheus with his lyre restored 
from among the constellations, 
and forgetting something of its 
old wonder. Madame, I hope 
Orpheus will not enrheum him- 
self by his serenading.” 

Her lips parted slightly, her 
eyes chilled—an indescribable 
thing, but a plain lesson for a 
man who knew her sex, and 
Count Victor in that haughty 
instinct of her flesh and eye 
saw that here was not the 
place for the approach and 
opening of flippant parlours in 
the Rue Beautreillis. 

“T fear I have not intruded 
for the first time,” he went on, 
in a different tone. “It must 
have been your chamber I some- 
what unceremoniously broke in- 
to last night. Till this moment 
the presence of a lady in Doom 
Castle had not occurred to me— 
at least I had come to consider 
the domestic was the only one 
of her sex we had here.” 

“Tt is easily explained,” said 
the lady, losing some of her 
hauteur, and showing a touch 
of eagerness to be set right in 
the stranger’s eye. 

“There is positively not the 
necessity,” protested Count Vic- 
tor, realising a move gained, 
and delaying his withdrawal a 
moment longer. 

“But you must understand 
that ” she went on. 

Again he interrupted as cour- 
teously as he might. “The 
explanation is due from me, 
madame: I protest,” said he, 
and she pouted. It gave her 
a look so bewitching, so much 
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the aspect of a tempest bound 
in a cobweb, that he was com- 
pelled to smile, and for the life 
of her she could not but respond 
with a similar display. It 
seemed, when he saw her smile 
through her clouds, that he had 
wandered blindly through the 
world till now. France, far-off 
in sunshine, brimming with 
laughter and song, its thousand 
interests, its innumerable happy 
associations, were of little ac- 
count to the fact that now he 
was in the castle of Doom, 
under the same roof with a 
woman who charmed magic 
flutes, who endowed the dusks 
with mystery and surprise. The 
night piped from the vaults, the 
crumbling walls hummed with 
the incessant wind and the vi- 
bration of the tempestuous 
sea; upon the outer stones the 
gargoyles poured their noisy 
waters—but this, but this was 
Paradise ! 

“The explanation must be 
mine,” said he. “I was prying 
upon no amour, but seeking to 
confirm some vague alarms and 
suspicions.” 

“They were, perhaps, con- 
nected with my father,” she 
said, with a divination that 
Count Victor had occasion to 
remember again. 


“Your father!” he _  ex- 
claimed, astonished that one 
more of his misconceptions 


should be thus dispelled. “Then 
I have been guilty of the unpar- 
donable liberty of spying upon 
my hostess.” 

“ A droll hostess, I must say, 
and I am the black-affronted 
woman,” said she, “ but through 
no fault of mine. I am in my 
own good father’s house, and 
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still, in a way, a stranger in it, 
and that is a hard thing. But 
you must not distrust my father: 
you will find, I think, before 
very long, that all the odd 
affairs in this house have less 
to do with him than with his 
daughter Olivia.” 

She blushed again as she 
introduced her name, but with 
a sensitiveness that Count Vic- 
tor found perfectly entrancing. 

“My dear mademoiselle,” he 
said, wishing the while he had 
had a friseur at the making of 
his toilet that morning, as he 
ran his fingers over his beard 
and the thick brown hair that 
slightly curled above his brow, 
—“my dear mademoiselle, I feel 
pestilently like a fool and a 
knave to have placed myself 
in this position in any way 
to your annoyance. I hope I 
may have the opportunity be- 
fore I leave Doom of proffering 
an adequate apology.” 

He expected her to leave him 
then, and he had a foot retired, 
preparing to re-enter his room, 
but there was a hesitancy in 
her manner that told him she 
had something more to say. 
She bit her nether lip — the 
orchards of Cammercy, he told 
himself, never bred a cherry a 
thousandth part so rich and so 
inviting even to look at in 
candle-light; a shy dubiety 
hovered round her eyes. He 
waited her pleasure to speak. 

“Perhaps,” said she softly, 
relinquishing her brave demean- 
our—‘ perhaps it might be well 
that—that my father knew no- 
thing of this meeting, or—or— 
or of what led to it.” 

“Mademoiselle Olivia,” said 
Count Victor, “I am—what do 
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you call it?—a somnambulist. 
In that condition it has some- 
times been my so good fortune 
to wander into the most odd 
and ravishing situations. But 
as it happens, helas! I can 
never recall a single incident 
of them when I waken in the 
morning. Ma foi!” (he remem- 
bered that even yet his sus- 
picions of the Baron were un- 


satisfied), “I would with some 


pleasure become a_ nocturnal 
conspirator myself, and I have 
all the necessary qualities— 
romance, enterprise, and sym- 
pathy.” 

“Mungo knows all,” said the 
lady ; “ Mungo will explain.” 

“With infinite deference, 
mademoiselle, Mungo shall not 
be invited to do anything of the 
kind.” 

“But he must,” said she 
firmly. “It is due to myself as 
well as to you, and I shall tell 
him to do so.” 

“Your good taste and judg- 


CHAPTER XV.—A 


For the remainder of the 
night Count Victor’s sleep was 
delicious or disturbed by dreams 
in which the gloomy habita- 
tion of that strange Highland 
country was lit with lamps— 
the brightest a woman’s eyes. 
Sometimes she was Cecile, 
dancing—all abandoned, a child 
of dalliance, a nymph irresolute 
—to the music of a fiageolet ; 
sometimes another whose radi- 
ance fascinated, whose presence 
yet had terror, for (in the 
manner of dreams that at their 
maddest have some far-com- 
passing and tremendous phil- 
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ment, mademoiselle, are your in- 
structors. Permit me.” 

He took the candlestick from 
her hands, gravely led the way 
to her chamber door, and at the 
threshold restored the light 
with an excess of polite postur- 
ing not without its whimsi- 
cality. As she took the candle- 
stick she looked in his face with 
a twinkle of amusement in her 
eyes, giving her a vivacity not 
hitherto betrayed. 

Guessing but half the occasion 
of her smiles, he cried abruptly 
and not without confusion, 
“Ah! you were the amused ob- 
server of my farce in wading 
across from the shore. Peste!” 

‘“‘Indeed and I was!” said she, 
smiling all the more brightly at 
the scene recalled. ‘“Good- 
night!” 

And, more of a rogue than 
Count Victor had thought her, 
she disappeared into her cham- 
ber, leaving him to find his way 
back to his own. 


RAY OF LIGHT. 


osophy such as in the waking 
world is found in poems) she 
was more than herself, she was 
the other also, at least sharing 
the secrets of that great sister- 
hood of immaculate and de- 
spoiled, and, looking in his 
face, compelled to see his utter 
unworthiness. 

He rose early and walked in 
the narrow garden, still sodden 
with rain though a bold warm 
sun shone high to the east. 
For ordinary he was_ not 
changeable, but an Olivia in 
Doom made a difference: those 
mouldering walls contained her ; 
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she looked out on the sea from 
those high peering windows ; 
that bower would sometimes 
shelter her; those alien breezes 
flowing continually round Doom 
were privileged to kiss her hair. 
Positively there seems no great 
reason, after all, why he should 
be so precipitate in his removal 
to the town! Indeed (he told 
himself with the smile of his 
sub-conscious self at the subter- 
fuge) there was a risk of mis- 
carriage for his mission among 
tattling aubergistes, lawyers, 
and merchants. He was posi- 
tively vexed when he encoun- 
tered Mungo, and that func- 
tionary informed him that 
though he was early afoot the 
Baron was earlier still, and off 
to the burgh to arrange for 
his new lodgings. This pre- 


cipitancy seemed unpleasantly . 


like haste to be rid of him. 

“Ah,” said he to the little 
servant, “your master is so 
good, so kind, so attentive. 
Yet I do not wonder, for 
your Highland hospitality is 
renowned. I have heard much 
of it from the dear exiles— 
Glengarry par exemple, when he 
desired to borrow the cost of a 
litre or the price of the diligence 
to Dunquerque in the season 
when new-come Scots were 
reaching there in a humour to 
be fleeced by a compatriot with 
three languages at command 
and the boast of connections 
with Versailles.” 

Mungo quite comprehended. 

“Sir,” said he with some 
feeling, “there was never bed 
nor board grudged at Doom. 
It’s like father like son a’ 
through them. The Baron’s 
great-gutcher, auld Alan, ance 
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thought the place no’ braw 
enough for the eye o’ a grand 
pairty o’ Irish nobeelity that 
had bidden themsel’s to see him, 
and the day they were to come 
he burned the place hauf doon. 
It was grand summer weather, 
and he camped them i’ the 
park behin’ there, sparing time 
nor money nor device in their 
entertainment. Ye see what 
might hae been a kin’ o’ penury 
in a castle was the very extra- 
vagance o’ luxury in a camp. 
A hole in the hose is an accident 
nae gentleman need be ashamed 
o’, but the same darned is a dis- 
grace, bein’ poverty confessed, 
as Annapla says.” 

It was a touchy servant this, 
Montaiglon told himself—some- 
what sharper, too, than he had 
thought: he must hazard no 
unkind ironies upon the master. 

“Charming, charming! good 
Mungo,” said he. “The ex- 
pedient might have been devised 
by my own great-grandfather 
—a gentleman of—of—of com- 
mercial pursuits in Lyons city. 
I am less fastidious perhaps 
than the Irish, being very glad 
to take Doom Castle as I have 
the honour to find it.” 

“But ye’re thinkin’ the Bar- 
on is in a hurry to billet ye 
elsewhere,” said the servant 
bluntly. 

In an ordinary lackey this 
boldness would have been too 
much for Count Victor; in this 
grotesque, so much in love, it 
seemed, with his employer, and 
so much his familiar and friend 
in a ridiculous Scots fashion, 
the impertinence appeared par- 
donable. Besides, he blamed 
himself for the ill-breeding of 
his own irony. 
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“That, if I may be permitted 
to point it out, is not for us 
to consider, Monsieur Mungo,” 
said he. “I have placed my- 
self unreservedly in the Baron’s 
hands, and if he considers it 
good for my indifferent health 
that I should change the air 
and take up my residence a 
little farther along your delight- 
ful coast while my business as a 
wine merchant from Bordeaux 
is marching, I have no doubt 
he has reason.” 

A smile he made no effort 
to conceal stole over Mungo’s 
visage. 

“Wine merchant frae Bor- 
deaux!” hecried. “I’veseena 
hantle o’ them hereaboots at the 
fish-curin’ season, but they cam’ 
in gabbarts to French Fore- 
land, and it wasna usual for 
them to hae Coont to their 
names or whingers to their hips. 
It was mair ordinar the ink- 
horn at their belts and the 
sporran at their groins.” 

“A malediction on the crea- 
ture’s shrewdness!” said Count 
Victor inwardly, while out- 
wardly he simply smiled back. 

“The red wine is my speci- 
alty,” said he, patting his side 
where the hilt of his sword 
should be. “My whinger, as 
you call it, is an auger: who 
the devil ever broached a pipe 
of Scots spirits with a pen- 
knife? But I see you are too 
much in the confidence of the 
Baron for there to be any neces- 
sity of concealment between us.” 

“H’m!” exclaimed Mungo 
dryly, as who has a sense of 
being flattered too obviously. 
“The Baron’s a bairn, like a’ 
true gentlemen I’ve seen, and 
he kens me lang enough and 
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likes me weel enough to mak’ 
nae secret o’ what it were to 
a’body’s advantage should be 
nae secret to Mungo Byde. In 
this place I’m sentinel, spy, and 
garrison ; it wad ill become the 
officer in command to let me be 
doin’ my wark withoot some 
clue tothe maist important pairt 
ot. Ye’re here on a search for 
ane Drimdarroch.” 

“You are a wizard, Mon- 
sieur Mungo!” cried Mont- 
aiglon, not without chagrin 
at Doom’s handing over so vast 
and vital a secret to a menial. 

“Ay, and ye might think it 
droll that I should ken that ; 
but I be’t to ken it, for there’s 
mony a plot against my maister, 
and nae foreigneer comes in- 
side thae wa’s whase pedigree 
I canna hae an inklin’ 0’ 
Ye’re here after Drimdarroch, 
and ye’re no’ very sure aboot 
your host, and that’s the last 
thing I wad haggle wi’ ye 
aboot, for your error’ll come to 
ye by-and-by.” 

Count Victor waved a de- 
precating hand. 

“Oh, I ken a’ aboot what 
mak’s ye sae suspicious,” went 
on Mungo, undisturbed, “and 
it’s a thing I could mak’ clear 
to ye in a quarter-hoor’s crack if 
I had his permission. Tak’ my 
word for’t, there’s no’ a better 
man wi’ his feet in brogues 
this day than the Baron o’ 
Doom. He should be searchin’ 
the warld wi’ the sword o’ his 
faithers (and the same he can 
use), but the damned thing is 
the warld for him doesna 
gang by the snout o’ Cowal 
and the pass o’ Glencroe. He 
had a wife ance; she’s dead 
and buried in Kilmorich ; noo 
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he’s doited on his hame and 
his dochter——” 

“The charming Olivia!” cried 
Count Victor, thinking in one 
detail at all events to surprise 
this little custodian of all the 
secrets. 

“Ye met her last night,” 
said Mungo calmly, seeming to 
enjoy the rapidity with which 
his proofs of omniscience could 
be put forth. ‘“That’s half the 
secret. Ye were daunderin’ 
aboot the lobby wi’ thae fine 
French manners I hae heard o’ 
—frae the French theirsels,— 
and wha’ wad blame ye in a 
hoose like this? And ye’re 
early up the day, but the lass 
was up earlier to tell me o’ 
your meeting. She had to 
come to me before Annapla 
was aboot, for Annapla’s no’ in 
this part o’ the ploy at all.” 

“T protest I have no head 
for charades,” said Count Vic- 
tor, with a gesture of bewilder- 
ment. “I do not know what 
you mean.” 

Mungo chuckled with huge 
satisfaction. 

“Man, it’s as plain’s par- 
ridge! There’s a gentleman in 
the toon doon by that’s a hot 
wooer, and daddy’s for nane o’ 
his kind roon’ Doom; d’ye tak’ 
me?” 

“ But still—but still——” 

“But still the trystin’ gaes 
on, ye were aboot to say. 
That’s very true, Coont, but 
it’s only the like o’ you and me 
that has nae dochters to plague 
oorsel’s wi’ that can guess the 
like o’ that. Ay, it gaes on as 
ye say, and that’s where me 
and Miss Olivia maun put oor 
trust in you. In this affair Pll 
admit I’m a traitor in the camp 
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—at least to the camp com- 
mander, but I think it’s in a 
good cause. The lassie’s fair 
aff her heid, and nae wonder, 
for he’s a fine mak o’ a man.” 

“And a good one, I hope?” 
interjected Count Victor. 

“Humph!” said Mungo. 
“T thocht that wasna laid 
muckle stress on in France. 
He’s a takin’ deevil, and the 
kind’s but middlin’ morally, sae 
far as I hae had ony experience 
o them. Guid or bad, Miss 
Olivia, nae further gane nor last 
Friday, refused to promise she 
wad gie up meetin’ him,— 
though she’s the gem o 
dochters, God bless her bonny 
een! His lordship got up ina 
tirravee and ordered her to her 
room, wi’ Annapla for warder, 
till he should mak’ arrange- 
ments for sending her to his 
guid-sister’s in the low country. 
Your comin’ found us in a kin’ 
o’ confusion, but ye might hae 
spared yersel’ my trepannin’ in 
the tolbooth upstairs, and met 
her in a mair becomin’ way at 
her faither’s table if it hadna 
been for Annapla.” 

“For Annapla?” 
Montaiglon. 

“Oh, ay! Annapla has the 
Gift, ye ken. Do ye think I 
wad hae been sae ceevil the 
ither nicht to her when she was 
yelping on the stair-heid if it 
hadna been her repute for the 
Evil E’e? Ye may lauch, but 
I could tell tales o’ Annapla’s 
capacity. The night afore ye 
cam’ she yoked himsel’ on his 
jyling the lassie, though she’s 
the last that wad thraw him. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ye’re a’ tarred 
wi’ the ae stick: if ye connive 
at his comin’ here without my 
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kennin’, I'll gie him death wi’ 
his boots on!’ It was in the 
Gaelic this, ye maun ken; 
Annapla gied me't efter. 
‘Boots here, boots there,’ quo’ 
she, ‘love’s the fine adventurer, 
and I see by the griosach’ (that’s 
the fire-embers, ye ken; be- 
tween the ash o’ a peat and the 
creesh o’ a candle thae kin’ o’ 
witches can tell ye things frae 
noo to Hogmanay)—‘I see by 
the griosach, says she, ‘that 
this ane’ll come wi’ his bare 
feet.’ It staggered him; oh, 
ay! it staggered him a bit. 
‘Barefit or brogues,’ said he, 
‘she'll see no man from this till 
the day she gaes.’ And he’s 
the man to keep his word; but 
it looks as though we might 
shuffle the pack noo and start 
a new game, for the plans o’ 
flittin’ her to Dunbarton hae 
fallen through, I hear, and he’ll 
hae to produce her before ye 
leave.” 

“Tm in no hurry,” said 
Count Victor, coolly twisting 
his moustache. 

“What! To hae her pro- 
duced?” said the little man 
slyly. 

“ Farceur! No, to leave.” 

“Indeed is that sae?” asked 
Mungo in a quite new tone, and 
reddening. “H’m! Ye may 
hae come barefit, but the ither 
ane has the preference.” 

“He has my sincere felicita- 
tions, I assure you,” said Count 
Victor, “and I can only hope 
he is worthy of the honour of 
Master Mungo’s connivance and 
the lady’s devotion.” 

“Oh! he’s a’ richt! It’s only a 
whim 0’ Doom’s that mak’s him 
discoontenance the fellow. T’ll 
allow the gentleman has a name 
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for gallantry and debt, and a 
wheen mair genteel vices that’s 
neither here nor there, but he’s 
a pretty lad. He’s the man for 
my fancy—six feet tall, a back 
like a board, and an e’e like 
lightning. And he’s nane the 
waur 0’ ha'in’ a great interest 
in Mungo Byde’s stories.” 

“Decidedly a diplomatist!” 
said Count Victor, laughing. 
“T always loved an enthusiast ; 
go on—go on, good Mungo. 
And so he is my nocturnal owl, 
my flautist of the bower, my 
Orpheus of the mountains. 
Does the gifted Annapla also 
connive, and are hers the 
window signals?” 

“ Annapla ken’s naething 0’ 
that——” 

“'The—what do you call it? 
—the Second Sight appears to 
have its limitations.” 

“ At least if it does she’s nane 
the less willin’ to be an uncon- 
scious aid, and put a flag at the 
window at the biddin’ o’ Olivia 
to keep the witches awa’. The 
same flag that keeps aff a 
witch may easily fetch a bogle. 
There’s but ae time noo and 
then when it’s safe for the lad 
to venture frae the mainland, 
and for that there must be 
a signal o’ some kind, other- 
wise, if I ken his spirit, he wad 
never be aff this rock. I’m 
tellin’ ye a’ that by Mistress 
Olivia’s command, and noo ye’re 
in the plot like the lave o’ 
us.” 


Mungo heaved a deep breath 
as if relieved of a burden. 

“ Still — still,” said Count 
Victor, “one hesitates to men- 
tion it to so excellent a cus- 
todian of the family reputation, 
—-still there are other things to 
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me somewhat—somewhat cre- 
puscular.” 

His deprecatory smile and 
the gesture of his hands and 
shoulders conveyed his meaning. 

“Ye’re thinkin’ o’ the Baron 
in kilts,” said Mungo bluntly. 
He smiled oddly. ‘“That’s the 
funniest bit of all. If ye’re 
here a while langer that'll be 
plain to ye too. Between the 
darkest secrets and oor under- 
standing o’ them there’s whiles 
but a rag, and that minds me 
that Mistress Olivia was behin’ 
the arras tapestry chitterin’ wi’ 
fright when ye broke in by her 
window. Sirs! sirs! what times 
we're ha’in’; there’s ploy in the 
warld yet, and me unable — 
tits! I’m no’ that auld either. 
And faith here’s himsel’.” 

Mungo punctiliously saluted 
his master as that gentleman 
emerged beneath the frowning 
doorway and joined Count Vic- 
tor in the dejected garden, lifted 
the faggot of firewood he had 
laid at his feet during his talk 
with the visitor, and sought his 
kitchen. 

In Doom’s aspect there was 
restraint : Count Victor shared 
the feeling, for now he realised 
that in some respects, at all 
events, he had been doing an 
injustice to his host. 

“T find, M. le Count,” said 
Doom, after some trivial intro- 
ductories, “that you cannot be 
accommodated in the inn down 
bye for some days yet—pos- 
sibly another week. The Circuit 
Court has left a pack of the 
legal gentlemen and jurymen 
there who will not be persuaded 
to return to Edinburgh so long 
as the cellar at the inn holds 
out, and my doer, Mr Petullo, 
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expresses a difficulty in getting 
any other lodging.” 

“T regret exceedingly 

“No regret at all, M. le 
Count,” said Doom, “no regret 
at all, unless it be that you 
must put up with a while 
longer of a house that must 
be very dull to you. It is my 
privilege and pleasure to have 
you here—without prejudice to 
your mission — and the only 
difficulty there might be about 
it has been removed through 
through—through your meet- 
ing with my daughter Olivia. 
I learn you met her on the 
stair last night. Well — it 
would look droll, I daresay, to 
have encountered that way and 
no word of her existence from 
me, but—but—but there has 
been a little disagreement be- 
tween us. I hope I am a 
decently indulgent father, M. 
le Count, but 4 

“You see before you one 
with great shame of his awk- 
wardness, Baron,” said Mont- 
aiglon. “Ordinarily I should 
respect a host’s privacy to the 
extent that I should walk a 
hundred miles round rather 
than stumble upon it, but this 
time I do not know whether to 
blame myself for my gaucherie 
or feel pleased that for once it 
brought me into good company. 
Mungo has just hinted with 
his customary discretion at the 
cause of the mystery. I sym- 
pathise with the father ; I am, 
with the daughter, trés charmé 
and 4 


” 














This hint of the gallant 
slightly ruffled Doom. 
“Chut!” he cried. ‘The 


man with an only daughter 
had need be a man of patience. 
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I have done my best with this 
Olivia of mine. She lost her 
mother when a child” — an 
accent of infinite tenderness 
here came to his voice. ‘“ These 
woods and this shore and this 
lonely barn of ours, all robbed 
of what once made it a palace 
to me and mine, were, I fancied, 
uncongenial to her spirit, and I 
sent her to the Lowlands. She 
came back educated as they call 
it—I think she brought back 
as good a heart as she took 
away, but singularly little toler- 
ance sometimes for the life in 
the castle of Doom. It has 
been always the town for her 
these six months, always the 
town, for there she fell in with 
a fellow who is no fancy of 
mine.” 

Count Victor listened sym- 
pathetically, somewhat envying 
the lover, reviving in his mental 
vision the figure he had seen 
first twelve hours ago or less. 
He was brought to a more 
vivid interest in the story by 
the altered tone of Doom, who 
seemed to sour at the very 
mention of the unwelcome 
cavalier. 

“Count,” said he, “it’s the 
failing of the sex—the very 
best of them, because the sim- 
plest and the sweetest — that 
they will prefer a fool to a wise 
man and a rogue to a gentle- 
man. They’re blind, because 
the rogue is for ever showing 
off his sham good qualities till 
they shine better than an or- 
dinary decent man’s may. To 
my eyes, if not quite to my 
knowledge, this man is as great 
a scoundrel as was ever left 


(To be continued.) 
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unhung. It’s in his look—well, 
scarcely so, to tell the truth, 
but something of it is in his 
mouth as well as in his his- 
tory, and sooner than see my 
daughter take up for life with 
a creature of his stamp I would 
have her in her grave beside 
her mother. Unluckily, as I 
say, the man’s a_ plausible 
rogue: that’s the most danger- 
ous rogue of all, and the girl’s 
blind to all but the virtues and 
graces he makes a display of. 
I'll forgive Petullo his cheatry 
in the common way of his craft 
sooner than his introduction of 
such a man to my girl.” 

To all this Count Victor 
could no more than murmur 
his sympathy, but he had 
enough of the young gallant 
in him to make some mental 
reservations in favour of the 
persistent wooer. It was an 
alluring type this haunter of 
the midnight bower and melan- 
choly sweet breather in the 
classic reed. All the wooers 
of only daughters, he reminded 
himself, as well all the sweet- 
hearts of only sons, were un- 
worthy in the eyes of parents, 
and probably Mungo’s unpre- 
judiced attitude towards the 
conspiring lovers was quite 
justified by the wooer’s real 
character in spite of the ill 
repute of his history. He re- 
flected that this confidence of 
Doom’s left unexplained his 
own masquerade of the previous 
night, but he gave no whisper 
to the thought, and had indeed 
forgotten it by evening, when 
for the first time Olivia joined 
them at her father’s table. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


WRONGLY or rightly, the 
House of Commons has long 
enjoyed the reputation of being 
the best club in London—that 
is to say, in the world. Whether 
this epithet is a truism or a 
fallacy is no great matter. 
It is certain that nowhere else, 
within such a limited space, 
can you find a more varied 
and interesting society — men 
of all ages and all types of 
character, most of them emi- 
nent, many of them accom- 
plished, and though divided 
into political groups and parties, 
united by a strong fellow-feel- 
ing of camaraderie and a no 
less strong esprit de corps. In 
that sense, the House of Com- 
mons is one of the pleasantest 
and most sociable of clubs as 
well as the most exclusive; 
but if it is a question of per- 
sonal comfort or convenience, 
it cannot be compared for a 
moment with suclr luxurious 
and well-managed institutions 
as the Travellers’, or the 
Atheneum, or “The Rag,”— 
indeed it is hardly as good as 
one of the huge modern cara- 
vanserais on the Thames Em- 
bankment. There have, of 
course, been various improve- 
ments effected in recent years— 
the electric light, the telephone, 
and the lifts to the ladies’ and 
reporters’ galleries; but in 
other respects the House of 
Commons is still strangely be- 
hind the times. No self-re- 
specting member ever dines 
there if he can dine elsewhere. 
Mr Gladstone is said to have 


dined there only once in the 
sixty years of his parliamentary 
career. The cooking (with the 
exception of the grill) is that of 
a third-class restaurant; the 
stock of wine is small, and there 
is no great variety of choice; 
the smoking-rooms are badly 
ventilated, and are often so 
crowded that it is difficult to 
breathe or see through the 
thick fumes of tobacco; the 
corridors and passages are 
swept by all the winds of 
AXolus: in fact, as a member, 
just returned from the front, 
remarked on being compli- 
mented on his healthy appear- 
ance, “If you can stand the 
atmosphere of the House, you 
need have no fear of the climate 
out there.” The conditions of 
life in Parliament are certainly 
hard enough to try the strongest 
constitution; and Sir George 
Trevelyan’s description of it in 
Macaulay’s time fifty years ago 
holds good at the present day :— 

“The tedious and _ exhausting 
routine of a _ political existence ; 
waiting whole evenings for the vote, 
and then walking half a mile at a 
foot’s pace round and round the 
crowded lobbies; dining amidst 
clamour and confusion, with a divi- 
sion of twenty minutes long between 
two of the mouthfuls ; trudging home 
at three in the morning through the 
slush of a February thaw; and sitting 
behind Ministers in the centre of a 
closely packed bench during the 
hottest weeks of a London summer.” 


But in Macaulay’s day our 
statesmen were of a hardier 
and more robust type than 
the present race of politicians. 
They seem to have had cast- 
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iron nerves, and appetites and 
digestions to match. They 
dined off a huge beef-steak and 
a bottle of port, while their 
grandsons are content with a 
cutlet and a lemon-squash. 
And yet they lived to a good 
old age. We hear of Lord 
Brougham at the age of seventy 
“drinking two bottles of port 
at dinner, going to bed upon 
half a bottle of peat - reek 
(whisky), and turning out 
at daylight to shoot teal”; 
and Lord Lyndhurst at the age 
of ninety “supping off hot 
boiled lobster and champagne.” 
Mr Kinnear, an old parlia- 
mentary hand, tells us that he 
remembers seeing “ Mr Disraeli 
drinking, as the prelude to a big 
speech, a pint of port wine at 
the buffet in the Commons’ 
lobby, dressed in a green coat, 
a buff waistcoat, and snuff- 
coloured trousers.” This seems 
a modest potation under the 
circumstances, but Mr Kinnear 
adds that Disraeli came back 
and had another pint later on. 
The little book from which 
we have quoted the above is 
written with the facile pen and 
light touch of the practised 
reporter.! It gives a readable 
and lively account of the House 
of Commons, in all its forms 
and aspects—the Speaker, the 
Whips, the Lobby, the Terrace, 
and so forth —and will be a 
useful guide to the fin-de-siécle 
M.P. as well as to the stranger 
from beyond the seas. As 
that ingenious traveller, Count 
Smorltork, remarked to Mr 
Pickwick: “The word Poltics 


surprises by himself.” It does 
indeed: the Count was right. 
Politics, as embodied in the 
House of Commons, is a never- 
failing source of wonder to 
the intelligent foreigner. He 
admires the grand pile of Gothic 
buildings and the stately ap- 
proach through the Hall of 
Rufus, and he is impressed by 
the little procession through the 
lobby when the stalwart con- 
stable on duty calls out, “ Hats 
off for Mr Speaker,” and the First 
Commoner of England passes 
on his way, bland and dignified, 
with the mace borne solemnly 
before him. But inside the 
swing -doors there seems an 
utter absence of the state and 
ceremonial which a stranger 
expects to find in the oldest 
legislative assembly in the 
world. There is no tribune; 
there are no desks. Members 
come and go at their own sweet 
will; they gossip and make 
jokes; they lounge upon the 
benches with their hands in 
their pockets and their hats on 
their heads, only uncovering 
when they address the Chair. 
The Speaker alone represents 
the traditional majesty of 
Parliament. In one sense he 
is “the humble servant,” the 
nominee, of the House, and has 
no eyes or ears except to inter- 
pret its wishes. He can do 
nothing except by the initiative 
and the sanction of the members 
themselves. Though he is a 
despot and his will is law, he 
cannot exercise his authority 
unless called upon to do so. 
The utmost penalty he can 
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inflict upon a disorderly mem- 
ber is to call him by his name. 
Nothing is more striking than 
the strict observance of ancient 
forms and ceremonies which 
accompanies the election and 
installation of the Speaker at 
the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment; and no one could have 
spoken with more grace and 
dignity than Mr Balfour when 
he recently proposed the re- 
election of Mr Gully in a few 
well-chosen sentences :— 


“ After all, this House is what it is, 
not merely by virtue of the rules of 
debate, which it obeys, or the skill 
and impartiality with which those 
rules are administered from the 
Chair. There is a spirit that pre- 
sides over this Assembly which is 
something more than any rule, which 
no manipulation of your Standing 
Orders will afford if you have it not, 
and which is sufficiently large to sup- 
plement any defect which our rules 
may possess. That spirit has sur- 
vived the shock of faction, great 
constitutional changes, immense ex- 
tensions of the franchise, great and 
inevitable changes in the _ political 
forces which the Empire obeys.” 


The “spirit” of the House to 
which Mr Balfour alludes above 
is that subtle and all-pervading 
atmosphere which cannot be 
defined, which defies analysis, 
but an insight into which is the 
first and absolutely necessary 


quality for a statesman. Dis- 
raeli probably possessed this 
quality in a higher degree than 
any Minister before or since his 
time. He knew the House in 
all its moods and humours; he 
could play upon its passions as 
a man plays upon a key-bugle. 
The prosaic reports in Hansard 
and the ‘Times’ give only the 
faintest idea of the fascination 
of his style, “the minute rhe- 
torical effects which moved his 
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audience so powerfully; the 
alterations of voice, the pauses, 
the grand gestures,’ and, we 
may add to that, the deep and 
melodious voice which pene- 
trated, with scarcely an effort 
on the speaker’s part, to the 
farthest corners of the House,— 
all these are utterly lost upon 
the reader of a debate. Certainly 
we have no conception of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm, of 
the vociferous applause not only 
from his own side of the House, 
but from the opposite benches 
—from the very men whom he 
had been assailing for hours 
with merciless rhetoric and 
sarcasm. It is to Sir William 
Fraser that we owe these de- 
tails of the effect produced by 
the greatest master of rhetoric 
of modern times; and it is 
worth while quoting his de- 
scription of one of Disraeli’s 
greatest oratorical efforts in 
1852, in which he denounced 
the policy of the Coalition of 
the Whigs and Peelites :— 


“He completed his speech in these 
words, ‘ Yes! I know what I have to 
face !’ looking at the bench on which 
Sir Robert Peel’s former supporters 
sat, opposite, to his right, ‘I know 
that 1 am opposed by a Coalition. 
(Tremendous cheering.) That Coali- 
tion may be successful, as Coalitions 
have been before now.’ Then raising 
his right hand, and speaking in his 
loudest voice, a voice that became 
more melodious as it grew louder, 
‘But Coalitions are short-lived!’ 
He paused while his party cheered. 
Then, ‘England does not love Coali- 
tions !’ bringing his right hand down 
on the table in front of him. He 
ended this most brilliant oration with 
these words, uttered in a most im- 
passioned tone, ‘I appeal from this 
Coalition to the Public Opinion which 
governs this country; whose mild 
and irresistible influence can control 
even the decrees of Parliaments ; and 
without whose support the most 
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august and ancient institutions are 


but the “baseless fabric of a 
vision” !’”1 
On a division the Govern- 


ment were beaten by nineteen 
votes. “Ten seats would have 
changed their fate and the fate 
of Europe,” for they would 
have averted the Crimean War, 
and saved the nation millions 
of money and many thousands 
of brave lives. 

Returning to our subject, 
there can be no question that 
a parliamentary life quickens 
and stimulates the highest facul- 
ties of man—#in fact, as Mr 
Gladstone once put it, “it is 
a great and noble school for 
the creation of all the qualities 
of force, suppleness, and versa- 
tility of intellect.” Then again 
there is the feeling of gratified 
ambition and the sense of 
power. A member feels that 
he is making history. He is 
a public character. If he 
speaks only for ten minutes, 
the watchful eyes and ever- 
ready pens of the reporters’ 
gallery are following his words, 
and the next morning they 
will appear with the muffins 
on ten thousand _breakfast- 
tables. His vote may decide 
a division, and a division may 
decide the fate of a Ministry 
or the fall of an empire. The 
House is an admirable school 
for temper, for manners, and 
for self-restraint ; and to hear 
some leading topic of the day 
argued and reargued, reviewed 
and criticised in all its aspects 
and bearings by the keenest 
intellects of the age, is not only 
an intellectual treat, but is a 
political education in _ itself. 
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Life in the House has also its 
lighter and more social aspects. 
Members do not take their 
pleasures (or their business) 
sadly. They are easy-going and 
unconventional; they appreciate 
a bon-mot or a good story ; and 
they gossip and chuckle not only 
in the tea-room or smoking- 
room, but even under the awful 
shadow of the Speaker’s chair. 
The Lobby is the central point 
of attraction both for members 
and for reporters. It is the 
modern School for Scandal, and 
at certain hours is filled with a 
miscellaneous crowd, and sim- 
mers with “the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible friv- 
olity.” Here, if anywhere on 
earth’s surface, 


“‘The flying rumours gather as they 
roll.” 


Here, as Tacitus says of the 
scandal-mongers of the age of 
Nero, fingunt simul creduntque, 
“they invent what they wish 
to believe.” Here, secrets 
known only to the inner Cab- 
inet are carried, as if by the 
birds of the air, to the winds 
of heaven. A gesture, a look, 
a single word—nay, even the 
facial expression of a Minister 
—speaks volumes of signifi- 
cance to him who can read 
the signs of the times. Lord 
Salisbury has a smiling air— 
evidently the Eastern Question 
is settled at last; he looks 
gloomy and depressed—no, it 
is not Christmas bills or tooth- 
ache; it is another imbroglio 
with the French Government. 
Hither congregate the amateurs 
and dilettanti; the writers of 
inspired paragraphs in provin- 
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cial papers; the purveyors of 
society gossip; the Tadpoles 
and Tapers ; and, above all, the 
financiers and the capitalists. 
It is recorded by Mr. Kinnear 
that on one occasion £1000 
changed hands in a “deal” 
between two members, which 
was completed between the 
cloak- room and the swing- 
ing doors. Half the men you 
meet in the Lobby are “some- 
thing in the City”; and the 
smartest and best dressed of 
them are usually stockbrokers. 
The money market has been 
an all-pervading topic of con- 
versation since the day when 
Mr Cecil Rhodes discovered a 
new world of speculation in 
the Rand. The age of salons 
and drawing-room politics is 
gone for ever; the age of cal- 
culators and economists, fore- 
told by Burke, has succeeded 
it; and the first hints of Cab- 
inet secrets are given not in 
a crush at some great lady’s 
house in Mayfair, but in an 
office in Hatton Garden or 
Bevis Marks, or between the 
soup and the ices at a City 
dinner. This ascendancy of 
the financier may be noticed 
in some of the popular novels 
of the day. In ‘Mammon & 
Co.’ and in ‘ Roden’s Corner’ 
the peer pays court to the City 
man ; the capitalist basks in 
the smiles of beauty ; and there 
is far more of stockbroking 
than lovemaking. Even “Quis- 
anté” makes his little pile by 
speculating with the money 
he has extracted from poor old 
* Aunt Maria.” 

If the Lobby is the centre of 
attraction to the men, the Ter- 
race is no less the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of the fair sex, who 
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hail it as a welcome change 
from their imprisonment in the 
gilded cage of their gallery up- 
stairs. Here on asummer after- 
noon in the season our legisla- 
tors bring their lady friends, 
and, like Queen Anne, they 


‘‘Sometimes counsel take and some- 
times tea.” 


The tables are as thronged as 
those of a suburban guinguette. 
Country cousins, the wives and 
daughters of provincial mayors, 
and great ladies from Park 
Lane or Mayfair, form little 
groups. There is a ceaseless 
frou-frou of fashionable toil- 
ettes, and a pleasant ripple of 
conversation, interrupted every 
now and then by the sharp 
tinkle of the electric bells which 
heralds a division. The view 
from the Terrace is charming 
even in the daytime, but on a 
clear moonlight night it is one 
of the sights of London. The 
vast facade of the Palace lies 
mirrored in the shining waters ; 
the sombre turrets and pin- 
nacles loom darkly in the back- 
ground, below them is the tier 
of brilliantly lighted windows ; 
while far away right and left 
in the illimitabledistance stretch 
the long lines of lamps on the 
bridges and the Embankment. 
It was this view, seen in the 
early morning when dawn was 
breaking over the sleeping city, 
that inspired Wordsworth with 
one of his noblest sonnets. It 
concludes :— 


““Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so 
deep ; 

The river glideth at his own sweet 
will : 
God ! 
asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying 

still.” 


Dear 


the very houses seem 
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But the Terrace with all its 
social delights is no place for 
the young politician who in- 
tends to take Parliament seri- 
ously and to make his mark in 
the House. Nowadays an M.P.’s 
constituents expect far more 
of him than in the good old 
times, when it was possible for 
a member to spend £20,000 on 
his election, to represent a 
county for six years, and dur- 
ing that time only once to set 
foot in the House for a few 
minutes, As matters stand at 
present, if a new member con- 
scientiously does his duty, he 
will find the day none too long 
for his work. The mere study 
of the rules—a closely printed 
volume of 800 pages—will (or 
should) occupy not a little of 
his leisure time. Then there 
are the Orders of the Day; 
Parliamentary Reports and 
Proceedings; a huge pile of 
letters to answer; and the 
inevitable Blue Books. He 
is probably on some one of 
the numerous Committees on 
Private Business, and from 
eleven to three has to sit in 
a badly ventilated room, listen- 
ing to the maundering evidence 
of witnesses or the tedious 
speeches of a Queen’s counsel. 
Then comes the actual sitting 
of the House, which (thanks to 
the twelve o’clock rule) usually 
terminates at midnight. <A 
Cabinet Minister has probably 
done a good day’s work in his 
office before his work in the 
House even begins. Lord Pal- 
merston told a friend that his 
business at the Foreign Office 
often occupied ten hours out of 
the twenty-four. Except dur- 
ing some national crisis, six to 
eight hours a-day would be the 
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average time. During the Boer 
war Mr Chamberlain is said to 
have devoted fourteen hours a- 
day to the service of his coun- 
try: and when the Fashoda 
fiasco obliged us to mobilise 
our fieet, Mr Goschen was in 
his room at the Admiralty at 
8.30 in the morning, where he 
remained for five hours, and 
was frequently nine hours in 
the House afterwards. But 
though the work is hard, it 
carries with it an all-engross- 
ing interest and excitement. 
To be in Office—if it be only 
an under-secretaryship—is the 
dream and hope of every young 
politician. It is the crown and 
glory of a parliamentary career. 
A man may affect to despise 
such pomps and vanities, may 
talk disdainfully of “place- 
men”; and may (as Mr Labou- 
chere always does) vamp up the 
delights of independence. But 
in his heart of hearts there is an 
envious sense that the right 
men are not in the right place ; 
and when after a keenly con- 
tested election a new Minis- 
try transfers the Opposition to 
the Speaker’s right hand, the 
chagrin and disappointment of 
the former tenants is too deep 
for words :— 


“ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
That pleasing, anxious ‘Office’ e’er 


resigned ; 
Left the warm precincts of the 
‘ Treasury,’ 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look 
behind ?” 


So parodied Mr John Bright on 
one of those rare occasions when 
he relapsed into verse. 

The House of Commons is at 
once the most critical and the 
most tolerant and long-suffer- 
ing audience in the world. It 
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endured the bombastic rhetoric 
of the late Dr Kenealy, and the 
interminable questions of Sir 
George Campbell of Edenwood ; 
it tolerated the Olympian airs 
of Mr George Curzon and the 
“ Batavian graces” of the late 
Mr Beresford Hope. It has 
listened with the patience born 
of contempt to the raucous 
accents of Mr Biggar, the 
sounding brass of Mr Healy, 
and the tinkling cymbal of Mr 
William O’Brien. If it does not 
exactly “suffer fools gladly,” it 
is gracious and almost tender- 
hearted to a new member ad- 
dressing it for the _ first 
time, although the speech may 
be as dull as ditch-water, and 
the speaker himself the greatest 
bore on record. But this indul- 
gence only extends to the first 
speech, on the same principle 
that “first fault” always getsa 
boy off a flogging at Eton; 
and for his own sake a member 
will be wise not to presume too 
far on the good-nature of his 
hearers. 


“The House cannot endure a bore. 
It will stand genial vulgarity ; even 
tolerate insolence ; grow accustomed 
to detiance itself. It can never accom- 
modate its temperament to tedious 
trifling on the part of a member ; 
irksome iteration; truculent  self- 
assertiveness. Say something smart, 
or even impudent, and it wili be yours 
if there is a laugh in what you have 
said. You may be a capital chap in 
the lobby ; your cigars be readily 
accepted on the Terrace; your in- 
vitations to dinner win for you the 
title of ‘a good fellow’; but each, or 
any, or indeed all these attributes 
together would not save you in the 
House if the Chamber once came to 
regard you as a bore. 

“To be a bore is to be damned 
politically.” ! 


Canning said once that the 
House as a body had better 
taste than the man of best 
taste in it; and this instinc- 
tive sense of what is fair and 
honourable in parliamentary 
warfare is rarely, if ever, at 
fault. The House resents per- 
sonalities; and any breach of the 
ordinary laws of courtesy and 
good-breeding is repugnant to 
the large majority of members. 
A well-known instance of this 
feeling occurred when Lord 
Palmerston alluded to Mr 
Bright as the “honourable and 
reverend gentleman.” This 
was a singular piece of bad 
taste on the part of an accom- 
plished man of the world; the 
House strongly resented the 
remark; and, as an eye-wit- 
ness declared, ‘“‘ Palmerston did 
himself more harm in those 
three minutes than all his 
enemies and detractors had 
been able to do him in twenty 
years.” Again, in 1882 Mr 
Biggar spoke of Mr Herbert 
Gladstone as a “young hope- 
ful who had gone to Ireland to 
superintend the eviction of ten- 
ants.” This offensive phrase 
excited loud cries of “Shame!” 
from both sides of the House, 
and Mr Gladstone (the Premier) 
administered a dignified and 
well-timed rebuke; and in the 
course of his reply he alluded 
to the generous and kindly 
welcome which older members 
had always extended to young 
and untried speakers. And it 
may be added that no one was 
ever more uniformly kind and 
courteous to a new member 
speaking for the first time— 
whatever party he belonged to 
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and whatever might have been 
the sentiments of his speech— 
than the veteran statesman him- 
self. One of the most notable, 
and perhaps the last, of such 
compliments, was a singularly 
graceful reference to Mr Austen 
Chamberlain’s maiden effort de- 
livered against his own Govern- 
ment from the Liberal Unionist 
benches below the Gangway in 
the Parliament of 1892. 

The House of Commons is, 
indeed, a formidable audience, 
for it represents (as Disraeli 
once pointed out) not only the 
collective wisdom of all that is 
best in every sphere of our 
national life, but “its delibera- 
tions are fortified by precedent 
—by the accumulated wisdom 
of the eminent men who have 
preceded it.” It is, in fact, 
the concentrated intellect of 
England: it is highly critical, 
even cynical in its judgments; 
it abhors sophistry, and de- 
tects as if by instinct the 
spuriousness of the idola fori, 
the false coin of argument 
which passes current on pro- 
vincial platforms. John Bright 
himself never dared to repeat 
in the House the rhetorical 
sophisms which had impressed 
and deluded the packed audi- 
ences in Bingley Hall. The 
House is no respecter of per- 
sons; a great reputation out- 
side its doors is by no means 
a password to success within 
them: whether a new member 
be an eminent man of letters, 
a distinguished Queen’s counsel, 
or a popular mob-orator, he has 
to begin his career again when 
he enters Parliament, and the 
higher his position has been in 
his profession the greater is the 
probability that he will be a 
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failure as an M.P. Indeed the 
list of parliamentary failures, in 
the case of the very men whom 
one would naturally have ex- 
pected to succeed, is a long and 
melancholy one. 

To take a few instances. It 
might have been supposed that 
Addison, the most polished 
writer of our Augustan age; 
that Burke, with his versatile 
intellect and exuberant elo- 
quence ; that Mackintosh, with 
his almost encyclopzedic learn- 
ing; or that Jekyll, who had 
set a hundred dinner-tables in 
a roar—would one and all have 
achieved conspicuous success in 
the House of Commons. But, 
as Macaulay has pointed out, 
exactly the reverse was the 
case. Their speeches produced 
no effect ; they wearied and be- 
wildered their audience; and 
their rising to speak was too 
often the signal for a general 
exodus: in fact (as was said of 
Burke), they acted as a dinner- 
bell. Even Macaulay himself, 
though on two occasions his 
speeches changed the fate of a 
division, was in no sense of the 
word an orator or even a great 
debater. His voice was too 
shrill and monotonous, and he 
poured out a torrent of words 
with such headlong fluency as 
to confuse his hearers as well as 
to baffle the quickest of par- 
liamentary reporters. Bulwer 
Lytton, again, could recite an 
admirable essay ; but his deliv- 
ery was bad, and the see-saw 
gestures which accompanied his 
speech were as “grotesque as 
those of an old-fashioned post- 
boy.” In our own generation, 
no two men probably have 
had more highly cultivated 
minds than John Stuart Mill 
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and Mr John Morley, but, as far 
as their parliamentary utter- 
ances go, their names are “ writ 
in water.” The thin, piping ac- 
centsand dogmatic manner of the 
one, and the austere self-compla- 
cency and urbi et orbi demean- 
our of the other, entirely ruined 
the effect of their elaborate and 
ornate orations. The Athenians 
did not ‘greatly regard Aristides, 
their only just man; the House 
of Commons does not care to 
be lectured in the manner of 
Mr Chadband rebuking the 
backsliders of Little Bethel. 
By way of contrast to the 
speakers mentioned above, we 
may take the case of the 
most popular and_ successful 
leader that the House of Com- 
mons has ever seen—a man 
who seldom opened a_ book, 
who knew nothing of philo- 
sophy or science, who could 
hardly have quoted ten lines 
from any classical author (ex- 
cept perhaps Horace), who 
made no pretence of being an 
orator, and who would have 
been more in his element at 
Ascot or Newmarket than in 
a drawing-room filled with 
savants and men of letters. 
This was Lord Palmerston, 
who had sat in the House for 
nearly two generations—fifty- 
eight years—and became Prime 
Minister at the age of seventy. 
He entered Parliament in the 
year when Byron (like himself 
a Harrow boy) was writing 
his first poems; and he died 
in 1865, in his eighty - first 
year. As was said by a keen 
observer, he was English to the 
backbone, and succeeded just 
in the very point on which 
the Duke of Wellington had 
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failed. He knew England, and 
the Duke did not. Bland, 
suave, urbane, thoroughly sen- 
sible and practical, he hardly 
ever made a set speech; in 
fact, he only made two great 
speeches in his whole career,— 
the “ Pacifico” and the Danish 
question,— but as a Foreign 
Minister his skill and ability, 
and the dexterous combination 
of the swaviter in modo with 
the fortiter in re, have never 
been surpassed, even by Lord 
Salisbury. He talked to the 
House in an easy, familiar 
tone: his language was that 
of a well-bred man addressing 
his equals in good society,— 
perfectly unstudied, natural, 
and inartistic; but his lan- 
guage had what Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis once called the 
first, second, and third quality 
of an English statesman—in- 
telligibility. “His speaking 
gave no pleasure to his hearers, 
but at the end of it you always 
knew what he meant.” His 
temperament was far too ro- 
bust and masculine for him 
ever to labour under the senti- 
mental illusions cherished by 
some modern statesmen. Like 
Colonel Sapte, he would only 
trust a man, still more a 
nation, just as far as he was 
obliged to. He did not greatly 
believe in political consistency, 
and “he had no scorn too 
great for political romance.” 
As to the modern doctrines of 
universal philanthropy and 
Christian brotherhood between 
rival states, his contempt would 
have been beyond all words. 
Palmerston would no more 
have made “the great sur- 
render” and trusted to the 
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honour of the Boers after 
Majuba Hill, than he would 
have given the key of his 
plate-chest to a burglar. His 
unpromising sturdiness of char- 
acter and clear insight into 
causes and effects, his vindica- 
tion of the Civis Romanus sum 
policy, stands out in marked 
contrast to “the Christian for- 
bearance which turns the left 
cheek to Russia and America 
for the Transvaal or France, 
as it may be], and demands 
the uttermost farthing of Ash- 
antee” or any other helpless 
state. It was this incom- 
patibility of moral tempera- 
ment that made Palmerston 
distrust Gladstone almost as 
much as Gladstone disliked 
and distrusted him. “He 
[Gladstone] is a dangerous 
man,” Palmerston once said to 
Lord Shaftesbury ; “keep him 
in Oxford and he is parti- 
ally muzzled, send him else- 
where and he will run wild.” 
It is a matter of ancient 
history what happened after 
Gladstone’s defeat at Oxford 
in 1865, when he was at last 
“unmuzzled,” as he told his 
Lancastrian constituents. The 
twenty years that followed are 
among the blackest pages of 
our history, as described in 
Justin M‘Carthy’s history of 
the time. 

It would be obviously out of 
place in these pages to dwell 
upon Mr Gladstone’s sinister 
genius ; but it is curious to note 
the dead silence—a silence that 
can be felt— which is main- 
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tained by the Liberal party 
respecting the man who broke 
up and disunited their serried 
ranks apparently beyond re- 
covery. Possibly they are 
waiting for Mr John Morley’s 
biography of his friend and 
colleague. The task of ex- 
planation and apology will 
need all Mr Morley’s literary 
skill; but it is unlikely that his 
“apologia”’ will in any sense 
modify the national verdict, 
which is clear and unmistak- 
able. We all of us admire the 
man—his moral earnestness, 
his indomitable spirit, and his 
matchless eloquence. Besides, 
as the gipsy says in ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ “Death quits a’ 
scores.” Personal dislikes and 
enmities are buried in the silence 
of the grave. But though a 
nation’s memory is proverbially 
short, there are some things that 
it is difficult for our countrymen 
to forget. We in our genera- 
tion are atoning for a succession 
of political crimes and blunders 
in the Liberal Administration 
of 1880; and we are now reap- 
ing the harvest sown by the dis- 
astrous foreign policy which 
abandoned Gordon to his fate 
and ignominiously surrendered 
our rights in the Transvaal to a 
treacherous and implacable foe, 
in the blood of the thousands 
who lie buried on the veldt, and 
the tears of sisters and widows 
and fatherless children. 

There is a striking, but 
somewhat ghastly, picture by 
a French artist, representing 
the great conquerors of history 





1 From a speech delivered by Lord Salisbury at Hertford in 1873, when he 
attacked Mr Gladstone’s ‘‘ Ministry of heroic measures.” 
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on their march of triumph. 
These are the scourges of 


God— 


‘* Foredoomed to wade through slaugh- 
ter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of Mercy on man- 
kind.” 


They are all there — Timour 
and Tamerlane, and Attila, and 
Cesar with his eagles; and 
“ Macedonia’s madman” and 
“the Swede” and Napoleon in 
front of all. They ride on— 
in chariots or on horseback — 
remorseless and irresistible as 
Fate itself — with steadfast 
eyes looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. Itis 
perhaps as well that they do 
not look; for on either side of 
their path lie thousands of un- 
buried corpses, stiff and stark, 
in endless lines, stretching 
backwards into the illimitable 
vista of time and oblivion. As 
has been said, it is a striking 
and ghastly painting, with per- 
haps a rather too obvious 
moral. But how if the states- 
men whose vacillation, or whose 
high moral earnestness and 
terrible consistency, have sent 
thousands of innocent soldiers 
to their death—how if they 
were to take the place of 
the warriors in the triumphal 
chariots ? 

Let us pass to a pleasanter 
and more healthy topic. The 
new House is eminently re- 
spectable. It is certainly not 
an assemblage of “shocking bad 
hats,” like the reformed parlia- 
ment of 1832; and its members 
are more likely to drop the 
g’s at the end of their words 
than the h’s at the beginning. 
Comparing it with previous 
Parliaments, one is struck by 
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the absence of men of genius 
or a commanding personality. 
Though there are several good 
debaters, there is hardly an 
orator on the Treasury or Op- 
position benches with the ex- 
ception of Mr Chamberlain. 
There are no “Ruperts of 
Debate,” no brilliant free-lances 
like the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, no masters of flouts 
and jeers like Bernal Osborne 
or Lord Salisbury in his hot 
youth, no Yoricks or heaven- 
born jesters like Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, though it is true that 
Mr Labouchere has a fine taste 
for mordant sarcasm, and Sir 
William Harcourt still retains 
the elephantine playfulness of 
his youth. But his humour is 
too ponderous to be spontane- 
ous. “His witticisms,” says 
Mr Lucy, “are reminiscent of 
surprise bonbons, manufactured 
at home, carefully wrapped in 
small parcels, and brought 
down to the House, with the 


moment of their delivery 
marked on each.” The House 
still includes some _ talented 


scions of noble houses— Cecil, 
Cavendish, Stanley, and so 
forth; but the landed interest 
is by no means so well repre- 
sented as in bygone days. The 
descendants of the “men of 
mettle and large-acred squires,” 
who supported the Corn Laws 
against Sir Robert Peel, have 
been hard hit by the depres- 
sion of rents and the increased 
death-duties, and find a seat in 
Parliament too costly a luxury 
under present circumstances. 
But, as is only just and proper, 
among the representatives of 
the largest mercantile nation in 
the world there is a large pro- 
portion of traders and capital- 
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ists. Coal and iron mines, 
cotton works, and railways are 
largely represented, not merely 
by owners and directors, but by 
men who know every item and 
detail of their business, and 
who have in some instances— 
and all honour to them for it— 
worked their way step by step 
from the trolley or the counter 
to the management of the firm 
in which they were first em- 
ployed. If the hydraulic ma- 
chinery or the electric lighting 
in the House was to get out of 
gear, there is more than one 
member (we need only mention 
Sir William Arroll) who could 
put things to rights with all the 
skill and capacity of a practical 
engineer. Indeed, the present 
House might be called the 
Parliament of Experts; for 
there is hardly a question or 
an emergency arising out of 
the ordinary life of society 
that could not be answered 
professionally, and answered in 
the best possible manner, within 
the precincts of St Stephen’s. 
Is it a question of investments ? 
there is the genial and jovial 
Sir John Maclure, who is (or 
was) director of some nineteen 
companies. Is it a knotty point 
inlaw? Mr Fletcher Moulton, 
Mr Carson, or Mr Atherley 
Jones would be happy to solve 
it. Do you wish to buy a horse 
or back a winner? Mr James 
Lowther or Sir Walter Green 
or Sir Blundell Maple knows 
all that is worth knowing on 
the subject. Are you in doubt 
as to the genuineness of a re- 
cent purchase at Christie’s? 
Mr Marshall Hall is one of the 
best judges of curios in Europe. 
Do you require medical advice? 
Dr Farquharson, Sir Walter 
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Foster, and Dr Rutherford 
Harris worthily represent their 
profession. Any question in 
classics, history, or literature 
could be answered by Mr John 
Morley, Mr Lecky, or Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb. Journalism is repre- 
sented by several editors, such 
as Sir John Leng, Mr Charles 
Scott of the ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ and the versatile 
and prolific “Tay Pay”—Mr 
T. P. O'Connor. Lastly, if you 
are in doubt as to the last 
fashion in ties or collars, are 
not Mr Gerald Loder and Mr 
“Bobby” Spencer living mod- 
els for your imitation? The 
military element is as strong in 
the present House as the naval 
element is unfortunately weak. 
Many members were serving in 
South Africa at the time of the 
general election—chiefly in the 
Yeomanry and Volunteers—but 
their absence in such a cause 
was worth many hundreds of 
votes. Among them may be 
named Colonel Wyndham Mur- 
ray, Lord Stanley, Mr Francis 
Mildmay, Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton—and above all that mighty 
hunter, Sir Elliot Lees, whose 
address to his constituents was 
the shortest, but most convinc- 
ing, on record. He cabled the 
single word, “ Pretoria.” It 
is needless to say that the 
practical and often dearly 
bought experience which these 
gallant officers have gained of 
the actual conditions of modern 
warfare will be of incalculable 
value to the House in the de- 
bates that must soon take 
place on the reconstruction 
and reorganisation of the army. 
It is a case where the ounce of 
practice is worth far more than 
the pound of theory; and the 
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brief and trenchant remarks of 
a man who has served at the 
front and taken an active part 
in a difficult and exhausting 
campaign naturally carry far 
more weight than the wordy 
speeches of arm-chair politicians 
or the stereotyped lucubrations 
of officials in Pall Mall. 

It is gratifying to find that 
so large a proportion of the 
new House are public school 
and university men. Looking 
through the list, there is a 
constant recurrence of “Eton 
and Trinity,” or “ Harrow and 
Christ Church,” as the case 
may be. Such, indeed, is the 
“custom of our people.” And, 
most certainly, if there be any 
advantages in such an educa- 
tion for the ordinary profes- 
sional man, these advantages 
exist in a tenfold degree in the 
case of members of Parliament. 
It is not the intellectual train- 
ing only that is important: 
classics and mathematics could 
be learned just as well at a 
private tutor’s or at a foreign 
university. But the three 
years passed at Oxford or 
Cambridge complete and per- 
fect a young man’s mind and 
character in a degree that no 
other system of education, 
hitherto invented, has ever ap- 
proached. How and why this 
should be so it is not so easy 
to explain; but the fact re- 
mains and is _ indisputable. 
During those three years a 
hundred powerful and unseen 
influences are at work mould- 
ing and forming the pliant 
character, as it changes from 
youth to manhood. The genius 
loci, the impressions felt but 
hardly understood, “of a life 
in ideal gardens”; the variety 
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of interests; the countless 
friendships ; books and dis- 


cussions; the river and the 
cricket-ground ; the club din- 
ners and occasional symposia ; 
the chaff and badinage; the 
strong esprit de corps; and (it 
may be added) the high tone of 
manners and good-breeding,— 
such are a few of the influences 
that make the man. 

Whether the great debating 
societies, known as the Union, 
have the same prestige or the 
same effect in producing em- 
bryo orators and statesmen as 
in bygone times it is somewhat 
difficult to determine. They 
certainly are (or ought to be) a 
valuable training-ground for a 
politician, since they accustom 
a young man to the sound of 
his own voice ; they teach him 
self- possession and self -con- 
fidence; he learns to “face 
the music”; to measure his 
own strength (and weakness) ; 
and to propitiate the moods 
and humours of an audience, 
in some respects even more 
critical and fastidious than the 
House of Commons itself. No- 
thing is more curious than the 
natural manner in which the 
Unions assimilate all the forms 
and mannerisms of their great 
prototype. The debating so- 
cieties are quite as jealous of 
their rights and privileges, quite 
as observant of the courtesies 
of life, quite as hostile to bores 
and pedants, and quite as proud 
of their traditions in the past 
as the Mother of Parliaments. 

There was a curious and in- 
structive instance of the Union’s 
respect for its own authority on 
the occasion of Lord Kitchener’s 
visit to Cambridge some two 
years since. The proceedings 
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in the Senate House were dis- 
orderly in the extreme—in fact 
they almost took place in dumb 
show owing to the uproar raised 
by the undergraduates in the 
galleries. The Sirdar, after 
receiving his degree, went on to 
the Union, and on his way was 
mobbed and nearly crushed to 
death by his uproarious ad- 
mirers—in fact he declared (as 
old Blucher declared on a simi- 
lar occasion in the Sheldonian 
Theatre) that it was the hottest 
encounter that he had ever been 
engaged in. But the Union is 
the undergraduates’ own do- 
main; and though the great 
hall of debate was thronged 
from floor to ceiling, nothing 
could have been more orderly 
or in better taste than the pro- 
ceedings. No Speaker — not 
even Peel or Denison in their 
stateliest mood—could have pre- 
sided with such dignity and 
self- possession as the then 
President, Mr Langdon-Davies. 
In a few well-chosen sentences he 
welcomed the Sirdar and pro- 
posed him as an _ honorary 
member. The motion was of 
course carried by acclamation ; 
the Sirdar signed the register 
of members and made a brief 
speech in reply. One sentence 
contained a double-edged com- 
pliment — “TI wish I had had 
some of you young gentlemen 
with me in the Soudan ;” and 
the undergraduates, who like 
a joke even at their own ex- 
pense, grinned and applauded 
the obvious aposiopesis. Then 
the Sirdar left; and then (and 
not before) the long - pent-up 
enthusiasm broke loose, and the 
cheers might have been heard 
at Great St Mary’s. If the 
undergraduates behaved like 
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Hooligans in the streets and in 
the Senate House, they cer- 
tainly acted up to their best 
traditions and behaved like the 
gentlemen they are naturally in 
their own place of assemblage, 
the Union. 

Although several of the 
presidents of the Union — at 
Oxford especially—have risen 
to the foremost rank in Parlia- 
ment afterwards, it by no 
means follows that a successful 
speaker in the debating society 
will make his mark in the 
House of Commons. The young 
member who enters the House 
with a high reputation is often 
too eager to make his maiden 
speech, and instead of taking 
to heart Mr Canning’s sensible 
advice “to speak for ten minutes 
on a turnpike bill”—or what- 
ever may be its modern equiva- 
lent — he attempts a more 
ambitious flight of oratory, 
brimful of epigrams, quotations, 
and scathing sarcasm. The 
House listens with a tolerant 
air, somewhat bored and some- 
what cynical—and there is a 
visible sense of relief when 
the orator concludes. That 
veteran reporter, Mr Henry 
Lucy, who has probably heard 
more speeches—good, bad, and 
indifferent — than the oldest 
member in the present House, 
has described in his own inim- 
itable style a speech delivered 
in 1885 by a young member— 
the “Demosthenes of Peck- 
ham ” — formerly a_ president 
of the Union at Oxford :— 

“The speech deserved fuller rec- 
ognition than it received, not be- 
cause its style was new, for in truth 
it is at least as old as the most pre- 
tentious form of oratory in the Ox- 


ford Union. Its merits lay in the 
unblushing, unhesitating boldness of 
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the flights into poesy, in the air 
of pleased surprise with which the 
orator wandered through familiar 
places, and made for the first time 
astounding discoveries.” ! 


There were all the familiar 
tags of hackneyed quotation, 
—such as “ Pluto’s iron tears” 
and “the gorgeous robe of 
civilisation.” There was “an 
encouraging word to the rugged 
seer of Chelsea,” and a friendly 
allusion to Kingsley “that 
would have softened some of 
his darker moments.” Even 
the patroness of Borrioboolan 
(surely the finest word ever 
coined, even by Dickens), Mrs 
Jellyby herself, whose  ac- 
quaintance the orator had ap- 
parently only just made, was 
trotted out— 

‘To point the moral and adorn the 

tale.” 

And finally, in a torrent of im- 
passioned eloquence, Mr Bau- 
mann called upon the Govern- 
ment “to discontinue the prac- 
tice of working overtime in their 
yards and factories.” Mr Stan- 
hope, the Under-Secretary, drily 
responded that the practice could 
not be discontinued, because—it 
had never existed. And then— 
the Speaker left the Chair, and 
the House resolved itself into 
Committee of Supply. The 
brilliant display of fireworks 
had ended in a fizzle. 

It is not always the brilliant 
orator or the man of genius 
who has most influence in Par- 
liament. The House is nothing 
if it is not business-like; and 
the members whom it trusts 


and honours most are those 
whose constant attendance and 
unwearying labour in Commit- 
tee so largely assist in working 
the great machine of Govern- 
ment from day to day without 
unnecessary fuss or friction. 
Among these none had a more 
useful and honourable career 
than the late Sir John Mow- 
bray, portions of whose auto- 
biography recently appeared in 
the pages of ‘ Maga,’ and have 
now been edited and amplified 
by his daughter.” Sir John Mow- 
bray was present as a Westmin- 
ster schoolboy at the coronation 
of King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide in 1831, and was also 
present at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1897. He entered 
Parliament as member for 
Durham in 1853, and it is a re- 
markable fact (as his daughter 
points out) that in forty-six 
years of parliamentary life, in- 
cluding no less than eleven 
general elections, he had only 
once to go to the poll. He had 
thus sat in Parliament during 
the most eventful years of an 
eventful reign; he had seen 
empires and dynasties rise and 
fall; he had seen three great 
European wars ; he had listened 
to the giants of debate—Bright 
and Gladstone and Disraeli; 
and he had watched with alarm 
and foreboding the baleful career 
of the G.O.M.—the policy of 
plundering and blundering and 
the so-called felling of the Upas- 
tree. And during all these 
years he had done laborious 
and unostentatious work for his 





1 Lucy’s Diary of the Salisbury Administration, 1885, p. 44. 

2 Seventy Years at Westminster. With other Letters and Notes of the late 
Right Honble. Sir John Mowbray, Bart., M.P. Edited by his Daughter. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1900. 
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country, and had so borne him- 
self as to be honoured and re- 
spected by political friends and 
opponents alike. He made no 
pretensions to being an orator, 
but when the occasion required 
it, spoke with terseness and 
lucidity. Genial, kindly, toler- 
ant, unselfish, and humble- 
minded, he was on the friend- 
liest terms with men of all 
shades of character and _politi- 
cal opinions, from Dean Stan- 
ley to Archbishop Tait (“the 
greatest archbishop since Tillot- 
son’), from Stafford Northcote 
(a Devonian like himself, and 
a lifelong friend) to Roundell 
Palmer and Gladstone, although 
he had been the main cause of 
defeating both one and the 
other in their candidature for 
the University of Oxford. He 
was, indeed, singularly tolerant 
and liberal-minded ; and though 
a consistent Churchman himself, 
he has a good word even for 
Mr Bradlaugh, whom he praises 
for his honesty of purpose and 
independence of character. He 
took an almost paternal interest 
in Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
precocious gamin of the Fourth 
Party, and was greatly at- 
tracted by the social charm of 
“my young friend Rosebery.” 
When speaking at the Christ 
Church Gaudy in 1893, among 
the toasts was “The Christ 
Church Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria — Peel, Derby, 
Gladstone, Salisbury, Rose- 
bery””—and the last-named 


responded in his usual happy 
vein, beginning with a modest 
depreciation of himself as com- 
pared with his predecessors— 
“the least of the apostles, not 
worthy to be called an apostle.” 
It was Sir John’s duty to pro- 
pose “the House” (Ch. Ch.) :-— 


“Tt was rather a job to speak after 
two such men as Rosebery and Paget. 
However, they all seemed well pleased 
with what I said. I praised Rose- 
bery for having kept up his classical 
training, and said that any man 
might own a good horse, but it was 
not every one who could give him a 
good name (Ladas) and send one 
back to Juvenal.! When we came 
back to the Deanery our young friend 
kept us going till midnight.” 


The above is quoted to show 
the lighter and almost playful 
side of Sir John Mowbray’s 
character; but no member of 
the House was more assiduous 
in his attendance—indeed he 
on more than one occasion re- 
ceived “the silver spoon,” the 
prize for attending the greatest 
number of divisions—and _ his 
work in the Committee-room 
was exceptionally heavy and 
engrossing. He had held the 
honourable office of Judge Ad- 
vocate in two Conservative Min- 
istries; and in 1874 he was 
appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of Standing Orders 
and the Committee of Selection, 
a post that he occupied till 
1899. This involved almost 
daily attendance at the House 
during the session, and constant 
attention to the work of the 





1 «« Pauper locupletem optare podagram 
Nec dubitet Ladas, si non eget Anticyra.” 


—Juv., Sat. xiii. 96. 


‘“« Ladas, if not stark mad, would change, no doubt, 
His flying feet for riches and the gout.” 


—Gifford’s Translation. 
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Committee, apart from attend- 
ance in the Committee-room. 
The work itself was dull, mono- 
tonous, and largely technical— 
having to do chiefly with in- 
accuracies or irregularities in 
Private Bills; while the other 
Committee (of Selection) nomin- 
ates the Committees of the 
House which have to deal with 
opposed Private Bills on sub- 
jects such as gas, water, and 
railways. Later on, the ap- 
pointment of Standing Com- 
mittees on Law and Trade also 
came under the Committee of 
Selection. The selection of 
these latter committees—repre- 
senting as they do the House 
of Commons in a microcosm— 
is always a most difficult and 
delicate task, and “requires a 
skilled knowledge of the House, 
of its rules and of the capa- 
cities and qualities of almost 
every member, together with 
judgment, great tact, and con- 
stant attendance at Westmin- 
ster.” Sir John Mowbray pos- 
sessed these qualities in the 
highest degree. He was almost 
an ideal chairman—courteous, 
forbearing, invariably attentive, 
and scrupulously just. He was 
held in the highest regard by 
Liberals and Conservatives 
alike; and as an instance of 
his popularity it may be men- 
tioned that when there was 
some little difficulty in the new 
session of 1893 as to his secur- 
ing his usual seat, which had 
been his by courtesy since 1874, 
the indomitable Dr Tanner, of 
all people in the world, stepped 
up and assured him that if 
any Irishman ever took his 
place, he (the doctor) would 
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see to it and set it right. Dr 
Tanner was usually a man of 
his word, and besides he had 
played football at Winchester. 
On the death of Mr Villiers 
in 1898 Sir John Mowbray 
became Father of the House, 
but, unlike other veterans who 
have held that honourable title, 
his age in no way incapacitated 
him from active service. Mr 
Villiers himself in his later 
years was hardly more than 
magni nominis umbra; Mr Chris- 
topher Talbot rarely troubled 
himself about the House of 
Commons unless he was in- 
terested in. a Welsh railway 
bill; and Mr Joseph Henley 
preferred the ease and dignity 
of a country squire. But Sir 
John Mowbray kept up his 
work and attendance at the 
House to the very month of his 
death. The vitiated atmos- 
phere of the Committee-rooms 
and the chill draughts that 
penetrate every corner of the 
lobbies and passages had no 
effect on his seasoned frame 
and hardy constitution. He 
passed away peacefully in the 
spring of 1899, full of years 
and honour, leaving to his son, 
the present member for Brixton, 
the memory of a_ blameless 
character and the inheritance 
of a stainlessname. We might, 
indeed, apply to Sir John Mow- 
bray the lines of Virgil which 
he has himself applied to Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, a 
statesman whom he much re- 
sembled in many of his personal 
characteristics— 


‘¢ Justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus 
sequi.” 


= | 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY —- THE VALUE OF PRIDE—THE EGOISM OF PEPYS AND 
MONTAIGNE — ABDUR RAHMAN—A SLEEPLESS ADMINISTRATOR — HIS 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE—GIBBON, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHER OF THOUGHT— 
THE ART OF CRITICISM—PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S VIEWS. 


NONE but kings and egoists 
are fit to indite the record of 
their lives). The king knows 
himself to be the pivot of his 
world, and what to the king 
is knowledge is to the egoist 
a confident belief. Pride, then, 
personal and overweening, is 
essential to the perfect auto- 
biography ; and if the pride be 
simple enough, we may per- 
haps dispense with the other 
great quality—self-knowledge. 
For though it obscure reality, 
pride can create a phantom 
at once imposing and consis- 
tent. “ Nequidquam sapit qui 
sibi non sapit,” wrote Cicero, 
and with this bold motto Casa- 
nova prefaced the story of his 
life. It fitted his book as 
loosely as it fitted the per- 
formances of Cicero; but though 
Casanova knew not himself, he 
knew very clearly what his 
ambition would have made him, 
and at any rate he drew us 
the portrait of a hero. We do 
not believe that all the brilliant 
adventures of his narration 
were his own; now and again, 
we are sure, he fell below his 
lofty standard; yet we know 
that if there exist a perfect 
Casanova in the world of ideas, 
he is none other than the fanci- 
ful, intrepid, ridiculous creature 
Imagined by himself. 

The autobiographer, then, 
must either possess a clear 


knowledge, or see a clear image, 
of himself, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the image is rarer 
than the knowledge. Only the 
very greatest attain to the 
simple consciousness of self, 
which changes a mass of detail 
to an immortal portrait. Pepys 
and Montaigne attained to it, 
each after his guise. The daily 
habits of the Admiralty clerk 
are as familiar to us as the daily 
thoughts of the French essayist. 
We know the one as well as 
though we had walked down 
to Whitehall with him, or taken 
a barge in his company to meet 
John Evelyn in the City; we 
know the other as intimately as 
though we had sat in his famous 
tower, discussing Plutarch’s 
historic sense or the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’ of Ovid. Their 
gift of self-revelation was equal, 
yet differently acquired. Can- 
dour was to Samuel Pepys a 
natural inheritance; he could 
neither lie to others nor deceive 
himself ; and he is the one man, 
known to history, who is supe- 
rior to the illusion of vanity or 
fear. He was conscious, yet not 
self-conscious—that is to say, he 
knew all the secrets of his own 
temperament, but he did notcon- 
fess even to himself that he 
knew them. He knew the truth 
because he was gifted with a 
perfect insight; he told the 
truth, withholding nothing, ex- 
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aggerating nothing, because 
falsehood never came to him. 
Montaigne, on the other hand, 
not only drew his own portrait, 
but criticised the performance. 
While Pepys was an egoist in 
his own despite, Montaigne 
exulted in his own egoism. 
He had but one cult—the cult 
of self; his ambition was de 
scavoir estre a soy. And so for 
twenty years he conversed with 
the world, and gave to the first- 
comer the full confidence of his 
brain. That his readers may 
be on closer terms with their 
interlocutor, he describes his 
mean stature, his square frame, 
his face—full, not fat. He con- 
fesses his slowness of speech, 
his deafness to the art of music. 
And then he reveals his opinions 
with an ungrudging candour, 
until we know him, critic, poli- 
tician, and humourist, as we 
know few other men. Of the 
outside world he tells us no- 
thing; his vision was bounded 
by the circumference of his 
tower. But he looked within, 
and discovered in heart and 
brain the secrets of human 
emotion. And here, too, he is 
the antithesis of Pepys, who 
went early abroad, and who 
found the proper field of his 
energy in street, tavern, or 
theatre. 

Pepys and Montaigne knew 
themselves, and have shared 
their knowledge with a multi- 
tude of readers. But even 
more entertaining are the auto- 
biographies of those who have 
pictured themselves not as they 
were, but as they wished to be. 
Their pose is infinite in variety ; 
but it is pose always, and al- 
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ways delightful. Now in a 
spirit of boastfulness they rep- 
resent themselves thieves and 
assassins ; now they prove them- 
selves too ardent lovers of “the 
fair.” Yet seldom do they lay 
claim to virtues which are not 
theirs, for that would be hy- 
pocrisy, and hypocrisy is a sin 
abhorrent to the artistic con- 
science. Cellini and Colley 
Cibber, for instance, are famous 
rufflers in their own esteem, 
but ever behind the mask of 
rascality we see lurking the 
smile of high enterprise and 
satisfied endeavour. They are 
sincere rather in their ideal 
than in their narrative; but 
their braggart humour is as 
true to life (if not to their life) 
as the gentle pathos of Don 
Quixote or the serene courage 
of Robinson Crusoe, and if their 
books are not masterpieces of 
truthful biography, they are 
excellent specimens of strenuous 
open-air romance. 

Midway between real and 
ideal stands Abdur Rahman, 
Amir of Afghanistan, whose Life 
(London: John Murray) is our 
last published autobiography. 
In this work it is the king who 
is revealed rather than the 
man, the conqueror rather than 
the egoist. Yet now and again, 
in his own despite, he proves 
the strength or weakness of his 
own character. To the severity 
which in the West we call 
cruelty he often pleads guilty. 
Now he is found flogging negli- 
gent servants; now he blows 
bandits from his guns; at one 
time he kills with his own hand 
an “impure-minded dog,” who 
dares to call him an infidel; 
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at another he plucks the beard 
from a rascal who brings him 
an unwelcome message. “ With- 
out further conversation,” says 
he of the messenger, “I ordered 
my servants to pull out his 
beard and moustache, and to 
dye his eyebrows like a 
woman. I then took him to 
the place where the remains 
of the merchants lay, and 
put his beard and moustache 
in a gold cloth, advising him 
to take it to his Mir, both as 
a caution and as a reply to his 
letter. With this man I sent 
a strong force, consisting of two 
battalions, 2000 cavalry sowars, 
1000 Usbeg sowars, 2000 infan- 
try, and twelve guns, to Talikan. 
When they arrived there, the 
commanders sent this man with 
his reply to Mir Jahandar 
Shah, who abused him, and 
demanded to know why he had 
returned without the prisoners 
whom he had sent him to fetch. 
The man uncovered his face, 
and threw the gold cloth at 
the Mir’s feet, saying: ‘“ This 
is what I have suffered by 
carrying your idiotic messages, 
and this is what you will suffer 
if you are not careful.” In 
that episode is the savage 
imagery of the East, and it 
proves that if the Amir is 
always a king, he is also in 
his hours a stern, fierce-hearted 
savage. 

For him it is a disaster that 
he challenges comparison with 
Babar, a predecessor who was 
not merely a tyrant but a 
man of letters. Now Babar, 
proud as he is of his own 
bravery, does not spare his 
manhood. He was as easily 
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conscious of his weakness as 
of his strength. Not even his 
vices were hid from his kingly 
eye, and he freely confesses 
that he was constantly guilty 
of drunkenness—the one un- 
pardonable sin. In his eyes, 
the smallest excuse justified a 
glass. He cut his hair, or 
saw a beautiful view, or the 
crops were good, or he sat by 
Kabil’s tomb, or a_ tribute 
arrived—whatever it was, it 
was sufficient for the wine- 
cup; and when he wearied of 
wine there was bhang to bring 
forgetfulness. And so it comes 
about that Babar is always 
alive, always a man, fierce 
with pleasure or with combat, 
always a hero who does not 
count too closely the cost of 
his heroism. But Abdur Rah- 
man is serious and _ sedate. 
No sooner did he leave the 
cradle than his hand felt round 
for the crown. Never for an 
instant does he forget that 
dignity and honour which are 
hedged about the throne, and 
though every page proves him 
an Oriental, very few pages 
separate him from the other 
sovereigns of his race. So he 
will probably go down to 
posterity as an exemplary 
monarch, a fine soldier, and 
such a husband and father as 
would do credit to the suburb 
of a Western capital. Yet we 
believe that there is still an 
Abdur Rahman who forgets 
more often than once a-year 
the cares of State, and who, if 
he understood the true use of 
literature, would prove himself 
a strenuous rival of Babar him- 
self. 
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Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, who edits the Amir’s 
life, and who whimsically de- 
scribes himself as an advanced 
student of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, assures us that his 
master is “a witty and humor- 
ous genius.” That we are 
quite content to believe. The 
Amir is witty and humorous; 
he has a pleasant love of anec- 
dote and parable; and he ex- 
presses himself on __ political 
affairs with a masterful and 
enchanting candour. But this 
candour he does notextend to his 
own character, and it is merely 
by an incidental method that 
we may arrive at the real Amir. 
True it is that in one chapter 
he discusses at some length 
his “daily life,” but even here 
we detect the simple soldier 
rather than the Eastern mon- 
arch. He frankly confesses 
himself that his life has been a 
life of toil and abstinence. His 
habits are as simple as his garb. 
He is so industrious a soldier 
that he can not only command 
in the field, he can cast his own 
guns and make his own shells. 
Before all things he loves work ; 
he can live with little sleep, 
and he is not a slave to pre- 
tentious banqueting. His car- 
eer has been shaped by one 
ambition—to complete the ad- 
ministrative work of his king- 
dom. The result has been a 
constant gratification. “If the 
beloved should not encourage 
the lover towards her,” he 
quotes from the poet, “the 
lover will neither have the 
heart nor the courage to ap- 
proach her.” But the beloved, 
in more prosaic terms the ad- 
ministration of Afghanistan, 


has encouraged the lover, and 
the Amir is perfectly satisfied 
with the result of his approach. 

And like the faithful Eastern 
that he is, he gives the honour 
where it is due. ‘This love of 
work,” he writes, “is inspired 
by God ; it is the true ideal and 
desire of my life to look after 
the flock of human beings whom 
God has intrusted to me, His 
humble slave. As God 
wished to relieve Afghanistan 
from foreign aggression and in- 
ternal disturbance, He hon- 
oured this, His humble servant, 
by placing him in this respon- 
sible position, and He caused 
him to become absorbed in 
thoughts of the welfare of the 
nation, and inspired him to be 
devoted to the progress of this 
people, and to be ready to sacri- 
fice life itself for their welfare 
and for the true faith of the 
Holy Prophet Mahomed.” So 
it is that Abdur Rahman is 
kept awake by dreams of pro- 
gress, and here at least he 
matches Babar, his matchless 
predecessor, who first attacked 
India with the artillery of 
Europe. The curious may note 
that in consequence of his am- 
bition he knows no stated time 
for eating or sleeping. He is 
so deeply absorbed in affairs 
that he often does not notice 
the night until it is past. His 
story, in fact, is “like the story 
of a lover, well-known in the 
Kast, named Majnum, who was 
so much in love with a lady 
named Leila, that, one day, 
seeing her dog, he followed the 
dog, and did not see the mosque 
nor those who were praying 
therein.” But though he did 
not see the mosque the chiefs of 
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the mosque saw him; whence 
it is evident that their devotion 
was not so deep as his. Abdur 
Rahman, however, sleeps when 
he is tired, and eats when he is 
famished. He gets through 
ten times as much work as 
the busiest of his subjects, and 
yet finds a moment to watch 
the prowess of his chess-players, 
to listen to the voice of his 
reader, or to fall asleep at the 
droning of the story - teller — 
that true wizard of the East. 
Being the real father of his 
people, he will see the meanest 
petitioner, and answer the hum- 
blest appeal; and he records 
with a grim humour the super- 
stition of Afghanistan, that 
every man possesses his signa- 
ture, and that there is a detec- 
tive in every house. But in 
nothing does he prove himself 
the true Oriental more clearly 
than in his love of nature. His 
rooms, he tells us, “are so ar- 
ranged that the spring blossoms 
may be watched as they break 
from the trees, and the gorgeous 
yellow hues of the autumn, 
and the dazzling falls of the 
winter snow, and the moonlight 
nights, are enjoyed by all the in- 
mates of my palace who take 
the trouble to sit at these 
windows. I spend my summer, 
spring, and autumn outside the 
town, living for weeks in tents 
pitched in those positions where 
all the beautiful blossoms can 


_ be seen, glowing sunsets, and 


the yellow autumn tints. I 
have always loved beautiful 
scenery, flowers, green grass, 
music, pictures.” And in this 
love Abdur Rahman _ shows 
himself the fit successor of 
Babar, who above all things 
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prized the garden at Kabul, 
where he lies buried, and which 
is always fragrant with the 
scent of roses, and resonant to 
the music of running water. 
Thus it is that now and again 
we catch a glimpse of the king 
who governs the inaccessible 
country lying between Russia 
and our Indian empire. He 
is, as we have said, a resolute 
soldier, a clear-sighted politi- 
cian, who prides himself upon 
the security of his roads and 
the well-ordered administra- 
tion of justice. So long has 
he lived and conferred with 
Europeans, that his true nature 
is too often disguised. When he 
tells us that of the robbers who 
infest Afghanistan “one now 
hangs in a cage, where I put 
him, on the peak of the Lata- 
bund mountain,” we are re- 
minded of Tamerlane, and we 
momentarily doubt the word of 
Abdur Rahman. But that man 
still hangs in his cage, and, for 
all his civilisation, the Amir 
inherits the kingdom of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ The very 
names, which he uses with so 
easy a freedom, are quick with 
romance—Bokhara and Samar- 
kand, Rustum and _ Sohrab. 
The camels, laden with gold 
and spice, wind over the hills; 
the king tarries at the ford of 
the Oxus, watching those who 
chaffer in almonds and raisins ; 
or he walks into the bazaar, 
exchanging with the first comer 
such proverbs and anecdotes as 
were told at the tent-door in 
immemorial antiquity. Eastern 
in thought, Abdur Rahman is 
also Eastern in his career. At 
the age when the princes of the 
West are playing cricket, he 
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was the military governor of 
a province. Nor did he even 
then take a trivial view of his 
responsibilities. He must be 
independent, or he would not 
rule; and when his father in- 
sisted on the collection of a 
tribute which his youthful gen- 
erosity had remitted, he “re- 
signed the governorship, stat- 
ing that he was not invested 
with full power to govern ac- 
cording to his ideas.” But 
other employment was found 
him, and since the age of thir- 
teen he has never known the 
misery of idleness, save in 
prison or exile. A true Eastern 
in temper, he is Eastern also 
in his precocity and in the 
strong contrasts of his career. 
when he 
took his first town; Abdur 
Rahman was no more than 
nine when he witnessed the 
siege of Shibarghan. Babar in 
the intervals which separated 
one victory from another dwelt 
with shepherds in the wilder- 
ness; the reigning Amir, too, 
has known the humility of cold 
and hunger, nor is the omnipot- 
ence of to-day rendered less 
sweet by the memory of yester- 
day’s privation. 

The greater part of his auto- 
biography, then, is a record of 
achievement. The pages bristle 
with action, and in every chap- 
ter the blare of the trumpet is 
heard. And from one point of 
view the action spoils the in- 
terest of the book. All men 
say and do the same things in 
the face of danger, and it is 
rare that we catch a glimpse 
of personal character amid the 
dust of the battlefield. Thetruth 
is that men are distinguished 
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one from another rather by 
weakness than by strength, 
and Abdur Rahman _ reveals 
himself rather by the way than 
in the direct recital of his 
prowess. None the less, his 
frank confession of skill and 
courage is pleasant enough, 
and though we need not be- 
lieve in the literal truth of 
his achievements, we know him 
to be a very brave man, and 
the most intrepid of generals. 
When at sixteen he received 
from his father’s hand “the 
horse with gold-harness and 
saddle, and the jewelled belt 
and sword,” which befitted a 
commander - in - chief, he had 
already mastered the art of 
war, and had put behind him 
all hesitancy. He had not long 
been in command when he 
turned from his uncle. “ Al- 
though he was my uncle,” he 
writes, “and far older than I, 
being proved a coward, I turned 
my face from him, and would 
not say anything but that he 
was a disgrace to his celebrated 
father, Dost Mahomed.” His en- 
thusiasm for the army has never 
changed. ‘The appearance of 
40,000 men on a desert plain,” 
thought he many years ago, “is 
like the movement of a moun- 
tain;” and to-day, despite his 
zeal for administration, his horse 
is always saddled, his sword 
and pistols always at his side. 
And, save in his long contest 
with Shere Ali, he has not 
often known defeat. Superior 
numbers have had no terror 
for him, and with two hundred 
men he has attacked an army 
of thousands. When he lost 
the battle to his uncle, it was 
through the negligence of a gen- 
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eral, who got drunk in the face 
of the enemy, and could only 
murmur, “I will tear Shere 
Ali’s mouth.” Abdur Rahman 
laughed through his despair ; 
but flight was imperative, and 
he arrived at Turmat “tired, 
ruined, and_ broken - hearted.” 
So complete was his rout, that 
this wealthy prince had no 
more wealth than a travelling 
tinker. A few days before he 
had been the richest man in 
Afghanistan. He had possessed 
800,000 gold coins of Bokhara, 
20,000 English sovereigns, 
20,000 drams of gold, eleven 
lakhs of rupees, Kabuli, five 
lakhs of rupees, Kanduz, 10,000 
Khilats, cooking utensils for 
2000 people (the number that 
used to eat with him every 
day), and 1000 camels. And 
now naught was left, save one 
copper cup, one jug, one hubble- 
bubble, and one small rug either 
to wear or to stand upon. Yet 
Abdur Rahman accepted de- 
feat with the resignation im- 
posed by his faith; he spent 
his years of exile in Samarkand 
with what state he might com- 
mand; when warfare was de- 
nied him, he made the best of 
sport; and he knew that the 
day of his return would most 
surely come. 

The rest of his life belongs 
rather to the world than to 
himself. It is history, not auto- 
biography ; and interesting as 
it is for politicians to know 
that the Amir is Great Britain’s 
staunchest ally, Abdur Rah- 
man’s able discussion of his 
neighbours and their claims 
throws no light on his own 
character. Yet he has written 
a most interesting book; he 
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has drawn the portrait of 
a simple, industrious, liberal, 
splendour-loving monarch, who, 
like all great rulers, has the 
genius of detail; he has shown 
us a society which recalls the 
nomad hordes of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and he has decked his 
adventures in the coloured trap- 
pings of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
And if we do not know the 
real Abdur Rahman as we know 
the real Babar, that is because 
Abdur Rahman is not a man 
of letters like his predecessor. 
“T was never fond of reading 
and writing,” says he, and truly 
a sword is readier to his hand 
than a pen. 


A more striking contrast to 
the Life of the Amir could not 
be found in the whole realm 
of literature than Gibbon’s 
‘Memoirs of my Life and 
Writings,’ a new edition of 
which has just been edited, and 
very ill edited, by Dr Birkbeck 
Hill (London: Methuen & 
Co.) Abdur Rahman’s work is 
the autobiography of action, 
Gibbon’s is the autobiography 
of thought. The author of the 
‘Decline and Fall’ made few 
incursions into the field of 
affairs, and the few that he 
made were incidental to the 
main purpose of his life. 
Patriotism drove him into the 
militia ; but he was seldom at 
his ease with soldiers, and of 
his sad experience no more can 
be said than that “the captain 
of the Hampshire Grenadiers 
was not useless to the historian 
of the Roman Empire.” He 
entered Parliament, but with 
no ambition of becoming a 
statesman, or even a debater. 
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His outlook was limited, as 
he told Deyverdun, to a con- 
venient and honourable place 
upon the Board of Trade. 
In brief, he was a man of 
letters pure and simple. He 
confessed, when he sat down 
to write his incomparable 
‘Memoirs,’ that the “review of 
his moral and literary character 
was the most interesting to 
himself and.to the public.” 
And so he sketched his moral 
and literary character with an 
amplitude and candour which 
few have excelled. His narra- 
tive is enlivened with no stirring 
episodes. An immature and 
transient conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith is (so to 
say) the high light upon his 
portrait. It is not what he 
did that interests us, but what 
he thought, and so keen was 
his memory that he bids us 
note the progress of his intellect 
from rawness to maturity. 
His autobiography, therefore, is 
the autobiography of the stu- 
dent and critic. He looks at 
life through the medium of 
books, because it was in books 
that he sought and found the 
sincerest passages of his life. 
Above all, he was staunchly 
devoted to his craft: he sang 
the praise of humane letters 
with an eloquence for which we 
are still grateful. Though he 
took an open pride in birth and 
in the station of a “ gentleman,” 
he set his literary achievement 
far above his pride, and he con- 
fesses that his history gave him 
a position in the world to 
which neither birth nor politics 
nor the militia might bid him 
aspire. But better still, at the 
outset of his ‘Memoirs’ he 





compares the talent of letters 
with all the other distinctions 
of life in a passage of unrivalled 
arrogance. “The nobility of 
the Spencers has been illus- 
trated and enriched ”—thus he 
writes—“ by the trophies of 
Marlborough; but I exhort 
them to consider the ‘Fairy 
Queen’ as the most precious 
jewel of their coronet. Our 
immortal Fielding was _ of 
the younger branch of the 
Earls of Denbigh, who draw 
their origin from the Counts 
of Habsburgh, the lineal de- 
scendants of Ethico, in the 
seventh -century, Duke of Al- 
sace. Far different have been 
the fortunes of the English 
and German divisions of the 
family of Habsburgh: the 
former, the knights and sheriffs 
of Leicestershire, have risen 
slowly to the dignity of a 
peerage; the latter, the Em- 
perors of Germany and Kings 
of Spain, have threatened the 
liberty of the old and invaded 
the treasure of the new world. 
The successors of Charles the 
Fifth may disdain their brethren 
of England; but the romance 
of ‘Tom Jones,’ that exquisite 
picture of English manners, 
will outlive the palace of the 
Escurial and the imperial eagle 
of the house of Austria.” Litera- 
ture does not contain a prouder 
boast than that, and if litera- 
ture made Gibbon famous, he 
repaid the favour with a 
splendid loyalty. 

In writing his life, as in 
writing his history, he sought 
only truth. “Truth, naked, 
unblushing truth, the first 
virtue of more serious history, 
must be the sole recommenda- 
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tion of this personal narrative.” 
And so keen is Gibbon’s love 
of truth that he spares neither 
himself nor his friends. If the 
Amir has told us what he has 
done, Gibbon tells us what he 
was. It is not romantic to 
refuse the hand of the woman 
you love, and Gibbon might 
have been the father of Madame 
de Staél, if we may so phrase 
it. In other words, he loved 
Mdlle. Curchod, and he had 
reason to believe that his love 
was returned. But his father 
would not hear of this strange 
alliance; so what could he do 
but “sigh as a lover and obey 
asason”? That he was hap- 
pier in the mood of single self- 
ishness is undoubted; yet he 
does not shrink from a con- 
fession which some might think 
ignoble, and this candour is 
characteristic of all his work. 
Characteristic also is his style, 
of which he was acutely con- 
scious. “The style,” said he, 
“shall be simple and familiar ; 
but style is the image of char- 
acter, and the habit of correct 
writing may produce, without 
labour or design, the appear- 
ance of art and study.” That 
is perfectly true: Gibbon’s 
style was the image of his 
character; and though it be 
as simple and familiar as 
he could make it, it is none 
the less studied and artful 
from beginning to end. For 
Gibbon’s pose was so inti- 
mately a part of himself that 
it became natural. Accus- 
tomed to wear a wig, he 
could not appear with a bald 
head; and if this most inti- 
mate autobiography never re- 
veals Gibbon in dressing-gown 
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and slippers, it is because Gib- 
bon was as punctilious even 
in the solitude of self as was 
Louis XIV. himself. Thus we 
are permitted to look at Gibbon 
through his own glasses — to 
watch him leave Eutropius for 
Livy, and desert the page of 
Cornelius Nepos for the ampler 
periods of Tacitus. By the way 
he sketches his father, his aunt, 
his friends, with the same pre- 
cision wherewith he sets before 
us Julian or Elagabalus. But 
the real purpose of his ‘Memoirs’ 
is to illustrate his work. The 
books which he reads are to 
him more important than the 
men whom he meets. Abdur 
Rahman’s career turns upon a 
hostile encounter with Shere 
Ali. For Gibbon it is essential 
to record that “from the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters’ of Pascal I 
learned to manage the weapon 
of grave and temperate irony, 
even on subjects of ecclesiasti- 
cal solemnity.” And truly, if 
the great Pascal had done 
nothing else than teach our 
supreme ironist the manage- 
ment of his weapon, he would 
not have lived in vain. So 
Gibbon takes us into his work- 
shop and shows us how he 
collected his material, and how 
he fashioned it into the serene 
masterpiece which we ad- 
mire. So he reveals himself 
still in doubt as to the 
subject he shall select, until 
one famous evening he “sat 
musing amidst the ruins of 
the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed fryars were singing ves- 
pers in the Temple of Jupiter.” 
So he invites us to be present 
on the night of the 27th of 
June 1787, when between the 
; I 
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hours of eleven and twelve he 
wrote the last lines of the last 
page in a summer-house in his 
garden. “After laying down my 
pen,” says he, “I took several 
turns in a berceau, or covered 
walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, 
the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on the re- 
covery of my freedom, and, per- 
haps, the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melan- 
choly was spread over my mind 
by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that 
whatever might be the future 
date of my History, the life of 
the historian must be short and 
precarious.” To few men has 
it been given to pen so proud 
a passage; few men have known 
Gibbon’s triumphant happiness. 
And something of this happi- 
ness, and very much of the in- 
comparable talent which fash- 
ioned it, shines forth in the 
autobiography, which has given 
to the historian the immor- 
tality which the history will 
always enjoy. 


Professor Saintsbury may 
boast an ambition no less great 
than Gibbon’s. Gibbon dealt 
with a thousand years as most 
scholars deal with a decade, 
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and Professor Saintsbury as- 
pires to write in a single work 
the whole history of human 
taste! Like Gibbon, he treats 
centuries as years, and steps 
from Plato to Dante in an 
easy stride. To criticise the 
critics is a delicate task, and 
Professor Saintsbury has _ per- 
formed it with an erudition 
and a patience which are 
beyond praise. The scope of 
his book is vast, and vastly 
conceived; but he avoids the 
sin of the Teutonic historian : 
he does not for the sake of sym- 
metry distort the few scanty 
legends of the past into the 
materials of sober history. He 
begins his record of criticism 
with the first critic, and there 
is no scholar who will not 
approve his method. So he 
takes us from Plato to Aris- 
totle, and from Aristotle to 
Longinus and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, with whom the 
craft of verbal criticism may 
be said to begin. And who- 
ever it is that engrosses him, 
he deals with that man as a 
specialist. Not only has he 
cut off conjecture,—he has 
avoided the commentaries of 
others; so that nothing comes 
between the original text and 
the reader save Professor Saints- 
bury’s intelligence. Whence it 
comes that the Professor’s 
view is generally sound and 
moderate. He grinds no axe, 
he supports no controverted 
opinion. He has merely taken 
for his subject a most interest- 
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ing expression of human energy, 
and treated it with a reason 
and sanity which are truly 
admirable. It is, indeed, the 
high level of Professor Saints- 
bury’s argument which makes 
his work remarkable. Most 
writers would show a bias 
towards one author, a pref- 
erence for one period. But 
Professor Saintsbury writes of 
them all, not as though they 
were episodes in a history, but 
as though he was tackling each 
of them as a specialist. And 
no scholar whose knowledge 
and reading are not encyclo- 
pedic would have dared to 
touch so wide an enterprise. 
Professor Saintsbury threads 
the difficult mazes of medieval 
criticism with the same serenity 
wherewith he walks the clas- 
sic groves of Academe, and the 
nearer he approaches to mo- 
dern times the more difficult 
will his task become. Yet we 
look forward to the result with 
perfect confidence. The volumes 
to come will bring us to periods 
in which Professor Saintsbury 
is even more intimately at 
home, and with the intimacy 
the material grows also. The 
mark of the perfect history, as 
of the perfect biography, is the 
proper subordination of detail 
to general effect, the tact of 
seeing many diverse men and 
things in a sane relation. This 
mark is in every page of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s work; and 
though we do not agree with 
all his conclusions, we always 
approve his method and his 
catholicity. 

That we are not always in 
agreement with him is inevit- 
able. Taste is a matter of dis- 
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pute, and how shall we refrain 


from dispute with the historian 


of taste? But it is the peculiar 
merit of such books as Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s to provoke 
opposition, and the fact that 
we would break many a lance 
with him is the best proof of 
our admiration. For instance, 
he seems less than just to 
Lucian, who, he declares, was 
deficient in enthusiasm, and who 
had small feeling for poetry. 
But does not the very purity of 
Lucian’s style prove him an 
admirer of all that was best 
in Greek letters, and was not 
Aristophanes always at his 
elbow? Nor could so keen a 
reformer as Lucian be deficient 
in enthusiasm. A true reaction- 
ary, he looked back to the 
glorious past of the language 
which he wrote with a single- 
minded admiration and a never- 


failing energy. For him the 
ancients were always rods 
wherewith to chastise the 


moderns, and we cannot admit 
that his interest in literature as 
literature was merely lukewarm. 
Surely that would be to deny 
not only his splendid achieve- 
ment, but his ardent love of 
what was best in the work of 
the ancients? 

Again, we can hardly agree 
with the historian that the 
Middle Ages “created, or prac- 
tically created, the Story.” 
This pronouncement seems as 
easily disproved as that other 
heresy, commonly delivered, 
that the Greeks were imper- 
vious to the charm of natural 
scenery. Would it not be 
nearer the truth to say that 
after the Classics the art of 
story-telling became prolix and 
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inconsequent. Let us grant 
that the ‘Iliad’ is not one story 
but a dozen. Are the dozen 
less admirable because they are 
not one? The story of Dido, 
borrowed or not, need fear 
no rivalry; and, with all due 
deference to the Professor, we 
think that Virgil’s masterpiece 
contains very much more in the 
way of a story than “a capital 
boxing-match and not a bad 
regatta.” 

But apart from the epic poets, 
apart from Herodotus, apart 
even from the dramatists, who 
were unsurpassed in the art of 
story-telling, apart from the 
authors of the Milesian fables, 
who may still be traced in their 
influence, if not in their works, 
such writers as Lucian and 
Apuleius could have learned 
nothing from the Middle Ages, 
even had they lived through 
many centuries to acquire a 
wide, comparative knowledge 
of other literatures. However, 
these are but the exercises 
of friendly discussion, and al- 
though we differ now and 
again from Professor Saints- 
bury’s conclusions, we desire 
to pay all possible honour to 
the broad views which he takes 
of literature, and to the sense 
of detachment which permits 
to skip from Athens to Rome, 
from Rome to the Italy of the 
Middle Ages. Here, at any 
rate, is a history of a curious 
craft—a history which sets 
criticism upon a proper pin- 
nacle, which disproves the 
popular epigram that a critic 
is a gentleman who has failed 
in art or literature, and which 


suggests the sad _ reflection 
that were it not for the critics, 
even the names of innumer- 
able “creators” would have 
been forgotten. After all, the 
proof of the critic is in the 
criticism. We do not ask of a 
poet that he should be a good 
carpenter, or a clever stage- 
manager. Nor need we ask of 
the critic that he should be a 
renowned poet. Literature is 
no less legitimate a material for 
the writer than life, and criti- 
cism is demanded by every man 
of letters who puts pen to 
paper. Nay, if it be true that 
Homer wandered up and down 
the world reciting his poems, 
then every wayfarer who lis- 
tened to the ‘Iliad’ constituted 
himself a critic. It was easy 
for Homer to be silent, but 
once his mouth was opened, he 
invited the frank expression of 
praise or blame. We only ac- 
count them critics who put 
their opinion upon paper. But 
between the written word and 
the spoken the difference is 
merely accidental, and the first 
critic was the first man who 
heard a story told by his camp- 
fire, unless, indeed, it were the 
first story-teller, who ever casti- 
gated his own tortuous phrases. 
Yet into this speculation Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury most properly 
does not enter. He loyally limits 
his inquiry to the field of his- 
tory, and this first volume is 
good earnest that, when the 
work is complete, we shall have 
upon our bookshelves a master- 
piece which, as it has no com- 
petitor in the past, will know 
no rival in the future. 
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MORE PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


In the number of ‘ Maga’ for 
May last there appeared an 
article entitled “Some Prob- 
lems of Railway Management.” 
It would almost seem as if 
later events had conspired to 
lend colour to the statements 
therein contained. The gravity 
of the crisis has dawned upon 
the minds not only of experts, 
but of the people as a whole. 
For instance, a correspondent, 
whose identity may possibly be 
recognised, wrote a remarkable 
letter to the ‘Times,’ in which 
he justified by actual tables 
our melancholy contention, 
that in railway speeds France 
and America “beat us with 
quite consummate ease.” Of 
the fifty-seven quickest runs, 
booked from a start to a stop, 
only eight were British, and of 
these the two most respectable 
were trivial bursts of fifteen miles 
apiece, which, by the way, have 
been promptly explained away 
as due to clerical errors in 
the time-tables. A further 
piece of retrogression on the 
North-Eastern reduced the eight 
trains to five, only two of which 
were English. Our leading 
newspaper was so affected by 
the exposure that it filled a 
whole column with expressions 
of boundless indignation, and 
m the peroration thereof it 
declared that “four out of 
every five” important stations 
“ought to be straightway 
pulled down, greatly enlarged, 
and rebuilt.” But, we may 
ask, where is the money to 
come from? Are not our rail- 





ways already fully capitalised, 
and if so, can we thus write 
off many millions of pounds’ 
worth of property as practic- 
ally worthless? 

It was amusing to notice how, 
after this onslaught, other critics 
were emboldened to enter the 
field. During the general elec- 
tion an enterprising morning 
paper, published at one half- 
penny, made the brilliant sug- 
gestion that the companies 
should be fined whenever their 
trains are unpunctual or over- 
crowded. But there was no 
attempt to tell us how these 
evils are to be obviated, while 
we doubt whether the offenders 
would be deterred from sinning 
by £5 penalties. However, it is 
a comfort to learn that the Rail- 
way Association has strength- 
ened its ramparts in order to 
shelter distressed officials from 
the storms that are bursting. 

Alas! the worst has yet to be 
told. The commercial travellers 
are so enraged at the with- 
drawal of well-established privi- 
leges, that they have met in a 
body and declared boldly for 
nationalisation. Before the 
month was out, Sir John Jones 
Jenkins persuaded a sober con- 
ference of ironmasters to sub- 
scribe to like heresies. Even 
the shareholders were aroused 
from their habitual apathy by 
a sweeping decline in dividends; 
and it really seems as if some 
of them would follow the re- 
iterated advice of Mr J. Staats 
Forbes of the District Railway, 
by combining to protect their 
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so sadly threatened investments. 
Finally, the employés, of all 
people, grew restive, and, with 
mistaken opportunism, sought 
to wring impossible concessions 
out of their harassed masters. 
Happily the Great - Eastern 
strike was averted; but hos- 
tilities broke out on the Taff 
Vale, where the men received 
a well-merited defeat. 

During this troublous period 
conferences have been held at 
Clearing House, but with negli- 
gible results. The ingenuity of 
the managers appears to have 
been confined to the raising of 
rates, and proposals for im- 
proved working received only 
the usual attention: a few 
paltry pence were added to 
excursion fares, summer facili- 
ties were severely curtailed, 
and, as a crowning stroke of 
genius, an edict was issued 
imposing upon passengers a 
strict payment for excess lug- 
gage. These measures were 
one and all exceedingly un- 
popular, and, as might have 
been foreseen, they turned out 
to be utterly ineffective. For 
a time the excess regulation 
did undoubtedly frighten the 
public into carrying fewer 
trunks; but it cost more than 
it was worth. If the porters 
were honest, they lost their 
tips, and were certain to grow 
dissatisfied with their 18s. a- 
week. If, on the other hand, 
they accepted bribes, the pas- 
senger triumphed, and the com- 
pany was as badly off as before. 
Within six weeks, therefore, 
the companies, led by the Mid- 
land, began to climb down, and 
the obnoxious regulation is now 
only referred to as an instance 
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of that “far-sighted guidance” 
which we ventured on a previ- 
ous occasion to recommend to 
railway officials. 

The above remarks do not 
apply with accuracy to Scot- 
tish lines, which enforced the 
excess regulations months be- 
fore the English had stirred 
in the matter. Railways north 
of the Border were compelled 
to take action — not by the 
prevailing depression, but by 
the peculiar nature of the 
traffic to and from the High- 
lands. The season is so brief 
that holiday - makers have to 
pay famine prices for the ne- 
cessities of life, while they are 
expected to supply their own 
linen and household accessories. 
Would-be lodgers set out with 
a kind of domestic siege-train, 
and each party requires a sepa- 
rate luggage-locker. Under 
such circumstances the com- 
panies were bound to protect 
themselves, and to their credit 
be it stated that they have 
stuck to their guns. 

Not content with this vic- 
tory, the Scottish companies 
have united to raise mineral 
rates, nor apparently has their 
action been seriously challenged. 
As usual, the proposals began to 
be discussed in England some 
months after Caledonia had 
arrived at a decision, and, as 
usual, there were serious dis- 
sensions among the powers that 
be. Most of the companies 
were willing to vote in favour 
of a moderate readjustment ; 
but the North-Western was ob- 
durate—its chairman disdain- 
fully attributing such notions 
to other people’s lack of ex- 
perience! Undoubtedly the 
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Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
of 1888 has placed the com- 
panies in an awkward predica- 
ment; for not only are maxi- 
mum rates fixed, but the 
present rates, even where they 
are below the maximum, must 
not be raised without cause 
assigned. The trader may ap- 
peal to the Railway and Canal 
Commission, and the company 
has then to prove a definite and 
sufficient addition to the actual 
cost of carriage. It is here that 
Mr Justice Wright has recently 
delivered a momentous judg- 
ment, for he holds that the 
general figures of increased 
working expenses produced by 
the companies are of small 
value as against a _ trader’s 
appeal. His precise words are 
as follows: “The accounts of 
railway companies in _ this 
country are not so kept that 
the cost of the goods traffic can 
be separated from the cost of 
mineral traffic, or both of them 
from the cost of passenger 
traffic, with any degree of 
accuracy ; and in the present 
case the correctness of the 
apportionment of particular 
heads of expense among the 
three branches of traffic was 
strongly impugned.” In other 
words, the trader was not to be 
held liable for, let us say, the 
extra cost of a dining-car. If 
the above verdict is upheld, 
it justifies to some extent the 
caution with which the com- 
panies approach the rates pro- 
blem ; for the expenditure upon 
signalling, maintenance of per- 
manent way, and other such 
departments, cannot easily be 
“apportioned” according to 
legal requirements. 
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But the mere raising of rates, 
even if equitable, does not con- 
stitute a reform in railway 
working, and it is after all 
reform, drastic and fearless, 
that we require. It is a scandal 
that tens of millions of distinct 
rates should be in force here in 
Great Britain, and at the close 
of the nineteenth century. 
Yet, without fresh legislation, 
uniformity could only be secured 
by reducing charges to the level 
of the lowest. For, if a rate 
were raised, a locality or a 
trade could appeal, and the 
desire to remove an inequality 
would constitute no defence. 

We therefore cannot but 
realise that if ever an industry 
depended upon good _book- 
keeping it is a railway, and in 
more quarters than one the 
suspicion is expressed that 
many needless complications 
are allowed to continue, and 
that no serious attempt is made 
to improve the clerical depart- 
ments. The unblushing pub- 
lication of absurdly inaccurate 
traffic returns—in some cases 
underestimated by £80,000 in 
the half-year—not only creates 
illusory impressions on the 
Stock Exchange, but misgiv- 
ings of a more serious character. 
Absolutely no consideration is 
given to the education and 
selection of the 60,000 clerks 
employed, despite the fact that 
most higher posts are recruited 
from their ranks. Boys are 
tempted by handsome initial 
salaries to enter the service, 
where they settle in a rut, 
seldom as men earning decent 
incomes, and never encouraged 
to make practical suggestions. 
Our methods of promotion are 
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those which have been deliber- 
ately abandoned by American 
railroads, upon which strict 
civil service rules have been 
established. With us it is an 
open secret that favouritism 
still abounds, and that merit is 
of less consequence than a friend 
at court. Many phenomena, 
otherwise mysterious, are ex- 
plained by these facts. 

In this connection we feel it 
our duty to refer to one ex- 
tremely significant incident. 
It was with almost universal 
satisfaction that the country 
received the assent of the 
general manager of the North- 
Western to serve on the South 
African Hospitals Commission. 
Yet it is hardly surprising 
that some of the shareholders 
exhibited a modified rapture. 
They could not but remember 
that, one by one, the recognised 
principles of railway working 
are being thrown into the melt- 
ing-pot; that circumstances 
loudly call for comprehensive 
agreements between companies 
that have hitherto competed ; 
that a bill revolutionising the 
relations between railways and 
the Board of Trade has but 
lately received the royal sanc- 
tion; and that the steam loco- 
motive, civilisation’s glorious 
plaything, is being openly 
flouted by an electrical rival. 
Was it not startling to learn 
that, despite these develop- 
ments, a general manager could, 
without inconvenience, vacate 
his position for months at a 
time? Assuredly it was a 


feather in the cap of those 
who, rightly or wrongly, main- 
tain that the chairman, the 
general 


manager, and the 
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superintendent of the line per- 
form duties which must over- 
lap, and which might suitably 
be merged. 

Directors are fond of attrib- 
uting their troubles to the 
rise in the prices of materials, 
which usually accompanies a 
prolonged boom in trade. They 
say, truly enough, that the 
additional traffic has to be 
accepted at rates fixed when 
materials were cheap, and that, 
in order to cope with it, heavy 
capital expenditure, amounting 
to £18,000,000 in a single year, 
has to be undertaken. This 
means that when trade is brisk 
there is apt to be less net profit 
for dividend, and a rapidly in- 
creasing amount of stock upon 
which dividend should be paid. 
Indeed we arrive at the strange 
paradox, that the lighter the 
traffic the heavier is the profit 
to the individual shareholder, 
and vice versa. For instance, 
Irish railways are as useless as 
it is possible for mismanage- 
ment to make them; yet, dur- 
ing the first half-year of 1900, 
four of the most important 
maintained handsome dividends 
and increased the balances car- 
ried forward. 

The losses due to the coal- 
famine have been _ colossal. 
During 1900 the bill for fuel 
will have increased by about 
£1,500,000. Some of the ad- 
dition is accounted for by the 
heavier tonnage consumed, but 
high prices are responsible to 
a greater extent. No doubt 
coalowners and miners regard 
these facts with equanimity, 
for they cannot but remember 
the dark days when railway 
companies declined all chances 
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of buying up mines even at 
funeral prices, and _ instead 
drove hard and long contracts 
with the desperate proprietors. 
It may be urged in defence 
that mining is not the business 
of a railway; but then neither 
is quarrying, upholstering, and 
cooking. By snapping up a 
few collieries, a year or two 
ago, the companies would have 
been able to regulate their 
supply; and they would have 
destroyed, once and for all, 
the possibility of a coal ring 
being formed at a critical 
period. Surely, in these days, 
it is the desire of every large 
industrial concern—save a rail- 
way—to render itself independ- 
ent of fluctuations in the cost of 
the raw materials which are 
necessary to it, and, in the 
ownership of collieries, there 
might have been, so we would 
think, a fair field for the 
much-vaunted energies of Clear- 
ing House. 

The latest race for the north, 
as it has been called, progresses 
merrily at the time of writing, 
and its inner meaning may 
perhaps be guessed from our 
Innocent remark last May 
that “a treaty is said to exist 
between the North - Western 
and the Great Northern, where- 
by the former promises to 
crawl to Manchester on con- 
dition that the latter shall only 
amble to Edinburgh.” Such a 
treaty would account for the 
Great Northern’s opposition to 
an acceleration, which in itself 
costs that Company nothing. 
But the “holding up” of the 
train at Berwick, by the North 
British, seems to have been a 
pure piece of fruitless obstinacy, 
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unless there was some lurking 
desire to save the face of the 
Midland, which, we are told, 
still provides a kind of semi- 
express service of passenger 
trains to Waverley Station. 
In any case, the North-Eastern 
is to be congratulated upon 
having at last driven the 
northern railways to adopt the 
progressive policy which Mr 
Gibb and his colleagues have 
so long striven for. 

The conditions under which 
railwaymen work have been 
greatly in evidence during the 
past few months, and more may 
be heard in the future. Many 
people will be surprised to 
learn that only about one man 
in seven belongs to a _ trade 
union. It is true that the men 
are employed in great masses ; 
but they are nevertheless split 
up into innumerable grades, and 
a@ common programme is out of 
the question. The grievances 
of a platelayer are not the 
grievances of a driver, and, 
further, their social caste is 
distinct and _ constitutes a 
barrier. Again, there is always 
a prospect of promotion open 
to those who severely limit 
their taste for agitation and 
play up to their superiors. It 
is obviously different with, let 
us say, the plasterers, among 
whom there are many masters 
and but one grade of workmen, 
instead of a few big corpora- 
tions and many grades. Be- 


sides, the railway service is 
military in character, and labour 
combination savours of mutiny. 
Many times a-day is the rail- 
wayman reminded of the in- 
exorable discipline which regu- 
every 


lates his action, — a 
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discipline which, by the way, is 
largely responsible for the 
sobriety and good conduct upon 
our lines, Outsiders have but 
small notion of the extent to 
which an active trade-unionist 
is watched, and his doings and 
sayings reported at head- 
quarters. An alert general 
manager is often able to quash 
a rising agitation by quietly re- 
moving, or even promoting, its 
most dangerous leaders, and by 
adroitly granting some small 
concession to the grades chiefly 
affected. Besides, the men 
know well enough that their 
employment is regular, and 
often highly remunerative, that 
a pension awaits him who re- 
tains his position until old age, 
and that, by an arrangement 
between the companies, he who 
severs his connection with one 
severs his connection with all. 
It is a case where discretion is 
the better part of valour. 
Under these circumstances, 
the companies, all save the 
North-Eastern, refuse to recog- 
nise the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. Even those 
who sympathise with labour 
combinations must admit that, 
in this instance, the union is 
not as yet representative of the 
railwayman. But non-recogni- 
tion sometimes seems like sit- 
ting upon the safety-valve, for 
the trade-unionists, albeit a 
minority, are often the men 
who really think, and who are 
the natural leaders of public 
opinion. They are apt to talk 
violently, and their inaccuracies 
are upon occasion gross; but 
this may be partly because they 
are outlawed and irresponsible. 
Evils are bound to lurk in 
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every widespreading organisa- 
tion, and the companies have 
not yet furnished an automatic 
channel through which griev- 
ances may be ventilated, with- 
out the intervention of the 
lower officials. Sir Joseph 
Pease, the chairman of the 
North - Eastern, possibly influ- 
enced by his Radical opinions, 
has boldly accepted Mr Bell of 
the Amalgamated Society as 
the “men’s representative.” 
For this, he has been publicly 
attacked by Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton, of the Great Eastern, who 
has adopted a suggestion from 
a quarter that need not here be 
specified, and has arranged for 
the company’s officials to hold 
periodical meetings with any 
men who may possess a griev- 
ance. Here, possibly, there 
may be the germ of a system 
of modified representation, from 
which good _ results might 
accrue. However, it entirely 
depends upon the spirit dis- 
played on both sides; and al- 
ready it appears that the old 
feud has broken out afresh. 
One of the men’s leaders, a 
signalman called Unwin, stood 
for, and was elected to, the 
recentiy constituted Borough 
Council at Poplar without 
first asking permission from 
the company, according to 
rule. He was allowed to 
choose between resignation of 
his public office and dismissal. 
He decided upon martyrdom, 
and, despite the excellence of 
his character, he is now no 
longer a railwayman. Through- 
out the whole affair the com- 
pany has acted strictly accord- 
ing to the letter of its own 
regulation, and, judged by this 
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standard, Unwin is technically 
in the wrong. But, for all 
that, a curious constitutional 
question has been raised — 
namely, how far the privileges 
of the parliamentary franchise, 
with which no employer may 
tamper, extend, by law and 
equity, to municipal elections. 
The men declare that they 
ought to be allowed to do 
what they like in their spare 
time, provided always that 
they return to duty in a fit 
and unexhausted physical con- 
dition. The company claims 
that an employé may justly 
be debarred by the directors 
from taking part in _ local 
politics, in which, as in the 
famous case of the Atherstone 
level - crossing, railways are 
often so vitally concerned. 
The question at issue is not 
whether Unwin should be 
given time off in order to 
attend council meetings, but 
solely the more subtle con- 
tention previously indicated. 
The charge of victimisation 
has, of course, been freely 
levelled at the higher officials, 
and if this unkind view be 
accepted, it would be possible 
to point to a prophecy, haz- 
arded in July last, by no less 
a railway expert than Mr 
Jerome K. Jerome himself, 
who, in sundry paragraphs of 
‘Idle Ideas,’ declared that “the 
directors would be very civil 
and pleasant” to the men’s 
representatives who might ask 
for an interview, but that 
“not much time would be 
wasted in finding excuses for 
dispensing with those men’s 
services,” However, whatever 
view we may take of Great 
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Eastern diplomacy, which is 
always iron-handed, and not 
too much of the velvet glove, 
we cannot but deplore the 
folly of the men’s union in 
demanding from the studiously 
conciliatory North - Eastern a 
10 per cent increase of wages 
all round. A grosser and more 
idiotic abuse of trade-unionism 
can scarcely be conceived. 

With the recent strike in 
South Wales we have no sym- 
pathy, but its true history has 
yet to be written. It may be 
taken as a safe rule that the 
Amalgamated Society never 
sanctions an open rupture save 
under compulsion from beneath. 
The reason is obvious. The 
paid officials have far too much 
solicitude for their union’s bank 
balance. In the present in- 
stance the local organiser of 
the “A.S.R.S.,” a man called 
Holmes, took the bit in his 
teeth and called the men out, 
with the result that he received 
a severe and instant condemna- 
tion from the executive—a con- 
demnation which has been re- 
peated with emphasis at the 
union’s annual conference. It 
is well known that when the 
outbreak occurred Mr _ Bell’s 
only care was to make peace 
on any terms. 

The Free Labour Association 
has been engaged in the forma- 
tion of a reserve of experienced 
railwaymen, who are to hold 
themselves in readiness for 
emergencies. Some doubt is 
expressed as to whether these 
recruits, concerning whom there 
is considerable mystery, are 
likely to possess either the 
local or general knowledge 
necessary to almost all work- 
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ers on railways. It is curious 
that the companies have de- 
nied any knowledge of this 
reserve force, but possibly the 
disclaimers are diplomatic. In 
any case, we trust that such 
extreme measures will never 
have to be resorted to. It is 
suspicion that makes a work- 
man act foolishly — suspicion 
combined with a total inabil- 
ity to grasp large figures. He 
finds by observation that traffic 
is increasing, and he cannot for 
the life of him conceive why 
dividends and wages should 
not mount up with it. And 
if the whole truth be told, 
workmen, who are very shrewd 
in matters of detail, are well 
able to detect any extrava- 
gance there may be, and to 
reason accordingly. Careless 
and wasteful management in- 
variably gives discontent its 
opportunity, however numer- 
ous be the detectives. 

It is a relief to turn from 
these topics to one which must 
perforce fascinate the imagina- 
tion. What if the turmoil of 
the present is but an indication 
that old things are passing 
away, and that a new régime 
is about to be established? A 
Parliamentary Committee dealt 
this year with a proposal by 
Mr Behr to build an overhead 
electric railway for rapid pass- 
enger transit between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. The 
older companies opposed the 
scheme with a desperate lack 
of logic, which reminded the 
adjudicators of the days when 
the stage-coach tried to out- 
gallop the march of progress. 
The very idea of travelling at 
120 miles an hour! Whoever 
heard of such a thing? Be- 
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sides, how unfair it will be 
towards us, whose trains with 
difficulty attain a speed of fifty 
miles an hour! Moreover, this 
mono -railway cannot possibly 
pay: whereat there follow 
clouds of statistics, designed 
to prove diametrically opposite 
theorems—namely, that by the 
three present routes the through 
passenger traffic is a valuable 
asset, of which the shareholders 
should be allowed the benefit ; 
while the identical traffic, if 
sent by one route, would in- 
evitably result in a loss. In 
fact, we are asked to believe 
that nobody will wish to trust 
his life and limbs on _ these 
meteoric cars, and yet that the 
running (or shooting) of the 
said cars will damage exist- 
ing railways. These arguments 
failed to convince the commit- 
tee, although for the moment 
the necessary powers were withi- 
held, in order that Mr Behr 
might readjust his scheme so 
as to approach the termini by 
tunnels instead of by viaducts. 
He was also advised to prepare 
more definite evidence upon the 
possibility of controlling trains 
running at the high speeds 
suggested, it being stated in 
evidence that with a speed of 
even sixty or seventy miles an 
hour the brakes do not appear 
to act with full efficiency. 

At the very moment when 
this conflict between the old 
and the new was raging at 
Westminster, the time-honoured 
underground railways hard by 
introduced electric traction upon 
a portion of their smoke-ridden 
inner circle. After years of tim- 
orous experimentation, trains 
have actually been started, and 
the public were, at first, charged 
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a shilling a ride. But with 
normal fares the economy in 
working was immediately de- 
monstrable, and it more than 
justified the tardy and _hesi- 
tating partial instalment. The 
fact is that, for years past, the 
real difficulties have been finan- 
cial, rather than mechanical or 
scientific. The companies’ short- 
sighted parsimony has probably 
wrecked, for all time, their 
chances of a vigorous prosperity. 
Too late the directors have 
woke up to the fact that the 
deep-level railways, already ex- 
isting, are proving to be deadly 
rivals to those nearer the sur- 
face. With desperate haste, 
the Metropolitan Company has 
invited electrical firms to tender 
for a complete installation, and 
one enterprising engineering 
company has actually lodged 
a bill with Parliament, on its 
own account, authorising it to 
make the necessary transforma- 
tion on the underground rail- 
ways, whether the proprietors 
thereof like it or not! 

Last but not least among 
these signs of the times, the 
Central London Railway, run- 
ning at a deep level from Shep- 
herd’s Bush to the Bank, has 
been opened by the Prince of 
Wales, and enthusiastically ap- 
propriated by the public, 100,000 
passengers being carried every 
day. In vain did irate ’bus- 
conductors revile “the tuppeny 
toob.” The nickname only 
served to enhance the line’s 
popularity, and to-day the 
“tube,” with its uniform fare 
and cushioned seats, though 
these latter are doubtful bless- 
ings, is a welcome institution. 
“) There are reasons for believ- 
mg that these are only first 
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steps towards a distant and 
desirable goal. Already, it 
seems as if the steam loco- 
motive had seen its most trium- 
phant days. We think less of 
its excellences and more of its 
limitations. In the United 
Kingdom there are roughly 
20,000 locomotives, each pro- 
vided with an isolated and com- 
paratively puny source of heat. 
It would tend to economy if we 
lit fewer and larger fires in 
electric power-stations. Again, 
each little separate flame has 
constantly to be extinguished 
and rekindled, so that much of 
its transient life is spent in 
heating a cold engine or lying 
out on the ground so that a 
warm engine may cool. Even 
when steam is up, it is waste- 
fully harnessed, for every second 
that an engine stands idle, 
whether at a platform, signal, 
or siding, its pent-up power is 
being dissipated. Even when 
the machine is in motion, it is 
only by the most skilful man- 
ipulation that the best can be 
got out of the coal. Granted 
this careful firing, the continual 
exposure to the elements of 
something that must be kept 
warm, coupled with the neces- 
sary introduction into the fire- 
box of bitterly cold air, tends 
to lower the locomotive’s net 
efficiency. We must also recol- 
lect that the engine is burdened 
with the weight of its own fuel, 
which falls, not on the driving- 
wheels, where it might prevent 
skidding, but upon the wheels 
of the tender. It is exactly as 
if the engine had to drag an 
extra carriage or two. Now, 
an electric locomotive carries no 
coal and no water, nor has it to 
maintain a furnace. There is 
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no “getting up steam” to add 
to the cost of fuel as well as to 
wages. There is no ruthless 
scattering of white-hot embers 
at the close of the day. When 
energy is required, the locomo- 
tive gathers it in its iron hand 
from a third rail at its side. 
When the machine is stationary, 
or running at half-speed or down- 
hill, there is no waste of power, 
for the current, for which there 
is no use at the moment, flows 
on and helps a locomotive some- 
where else. By the adoption 
of electric traction we estab- 
lish all the more complicated 
pieces of mechanism on a solid 
foundation. The cylinders, the 
valves, the pistons, the connect- 
ing-rods, the cranks, and all 
other unsymmetrical parts, are 
enabled to take life easily in a 
nice, roomy, sheltered engine- 
house where rattle and vibra- 
tion are reduced to a minimum, 
and where rain, hail, and sleet 
are jealously excluded. The 
stationary engines are big, and 
therefore they are able to be 
run at a slow and steady speed. 
Also, the tall chimney disposes 
of the difficulty of maintaining 
a uniform draught through the 
fire-box of a locomotive travel- 
ling at all rates of speed, and, 
worse still, sometimes standing 
idle. The electric locomotive 
is simply a receiver and trans- 
former of energy. It does not 
pretend to generate power. In 
the main its mechanism consists 
of smoothly rotating wheels, so 
that the desperate pulsations of 
a labouring piston will no longer 
afflict the nerves of passengers, 
nor will alternate motions of “re- 
ciprocating parts” create oscil- 
lations sufficient to disturb the 
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soundest permanent way. <A 
proportion of the cost of clean- 
ing locomotives ought surely 
to be saved, for this process now 
involves an outlay of £40 per 
engine, or thereabouts, every 
year, the dusty and overheated 
mechanism having to be over- 
hauled some three or four times 
a-week, and always before it 
cools. Other economies should 
be effected. Watering stations 
and troughs, coaling platforms, 
and firemen will possess only 
an antiquarian value, though 
no doubt two drivers will be 
required on all  footplates. 
Sparks will no longer set fire 
to hayricks, nor will a plague 
of smuts continue to torment 
passengers who like a little 
fresh air. Against all this we 
have to set the fact that, by 
the double transformation of 
mechanical energy into electri- 
cal and back again, we lose a 
certain fixed percentage. <A 
further loss is occasioned by the 
passage of the current through 
lengths of cable. 

In May we pointed out that 
our steam locomotives fail to 
maintain their premier position 
as racers, and that their de- 
signers are haidicapped by the 
small sectional area of our 
bridges and tunnels. Yet, in 
all countries, however favour- 
ably situated, there must be a 
limit to the speed of a train 
which has to generate its own 
motive-power as it goes along. 
The maximum booked speed 
may vary, but it is not likely to 
exceed seventy miles an hour. 
In America, Mr Adams has 
tried to reduce air resistance 
by shaping a train like a cigar. 
Yet he cannot have killed the 
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effect of a side (as opposed to a 
head) wind, which drives the 
wheel flanges against the rails, 
so causing friction along the 
entire length of the train. 
Smooth trains are all very 
well; but the great need is for 
additional motive - power per 
ton, and this need electricity 
supplies. The monster station- 
ary engine forces its flood of 
energy along the third rail, 
and if the whole of this catar- 
act of electricity were applied 
to a single train, the passengers 
would be shot into ‘space. 
But the locomotive is circum- 
spect, and it only gathers suffi- 
cient to maintain a reasonable 
speed of, say, 200 miles an hour. 
It is no hardship to get up 
such speed, for at any given 
moment there are limitless re- 
sources, a fact which explains 
why the Central London is able 
to negotiate eleven stoppages 
in twenty-five minutes. The 
train is simply swept out of the 
stations. In a country like ours, 
where speed has frequently to 
be recovered after signals, 
curves, and junctions, to say 
nothing of stations, the value 
of such recuperative energy is 
not to be exaggerated. 

All of us must have noticed 
at one time or another the 
enormous number of unoccupied 
seats in our trains, and we 
must have thought of the econ- 
omy which could be effected by 
varying train-lengths according 
to circumstances. So long as 
carriages have to depend en- 
tirely upon the good offices of 
a locomotive, this end will be 
difficult to attain. But the 


electrician is able to provide 
each vehicle with the means of 
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picking up motive-force, so that 
we shall be able to follow the 
example of the Waterloo and 
City Railway and dispense 
with separate locomotives al- 
together. On that line, when 
traffic is light, a single coach is 
found to be sufficient. The 
ability to run shorter trains 
implies an ability to run them 
more frequently. It is more 
convenient for the public that 
single cars be run every quarter 
of an hour than that trains of 
eight cars be timed once every 
two hours. Frequency of ser- 
vice is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Mr Behr’s scheme, 
though if a modification of 
it were applied to exist- 
ing railways the block regula- 
tions would have to be allowed 
for. Technically, a single car 
is a whole train, and only one 
such may be allowed on each 
section of line. Already, with 
an infrequent train-service, our 
metals are closely occupied. 
Curiously enough, the virtual 
abolition of a separate locomo- 
tive will enable us to make up 
longer as well as shorter trains 
than ever before. Under pres- 
ent circumstances the pulling 
of a goods train is the work of 
a few pairs of wheels coupled 
together. If those wheels fail 
to grip the metals, the motive 
machine is powerless. In the 
case of fast trains, it is found 
that during an average journey, 
especially on greasy rails, the 
driving-wheels keep revolving 
without a due advance. It is 
not only at starting that the 
use of sand is necessary. We 
have, therefore, to pile upon 
these pairs of wheels the ut- 
most possible weight of metal, 
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else the steam, whatever be its 
pressure, will avail us naught. 
This concentration of weight 
puts a severe strain upon our 
permanent way, and we are 
often compelled to rebuild 
bridges and viaducts because of 
it. If, however, motors were 
distributed throughout the 
train, the task of haulage 
would be apportioned evenly 
over many scores of wheels. The 
strain upon couplings would be 
modified, and, theoretically, 
there would be no limit to the 
possible number of cars em- 
ployed on each occasion. 

And here a word of warning 
may be permitted. As an ex- 
periment, Mr Behr’s brilliant 
scheme is to be cordially wel- 
comed ; but it would be a thou- 
sand pities if the example of 
constructing solitary links of 
line between pairs of industrial 
centres were to be indiscrim- 
inately followed. To _ super- 
pose upon our existing rail- 
ways a distinct yet geographi- 
cally coincident electric system 
would be typical madness. 
May Heaven grant that rail- 
way directors reckon with the 
new power before it be too late ! 
Electric working is bound to 
come. We pray that it may 
be welcomed as an ally, and 
not resisted as an enemy. In 
the construction of deep-level 
lines we may easily make mis- 
takes. The three which are 
working in London are, taken 
severally, successful; but why 
were they not from the first 
made parts of one system? 
There is more in this simple 
remark than at first appears. 
Certain visionaries assure us 
that all our railways, whether 


for goods or passengers, will 
ultimately be sunk to a deep 
level, on approaching big towns. 
The Greathead shield has re- 
moved the engineering diffi- 
culties, lifts will connect with 
the surface, and _ electricity 
creates no smoke. Possibly a 
central station for London may 
be the final result of this daring 
prophecy, and if so, immense 
tracts of priceless land will be 
liberated, unsightly bridges will 
vanish from our streets and sea- 
ports, while the whistle will 
shriek no more in the land. 
Truly, it is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and en- 
thusiasts must have felt their 
hearts leap at Lord Claud 
Hamilton’s recent statement, 
that his company hopes soon to 
burrow under its main line 
to Liverpool Street, and is 
suspending further extensions 
on the surface. The general 
manager of the Brighton line 
has dropped similar hints. 
What, then, are we to say of 
the chaotic applications for 
new “tubes” which are to be 
pressed upon Parliament in the 
ensuing season? Some of them 
are fathered by a gentleman 
who is already, one would think, 
sufficiently notorious as_ the 
Chicago railway king. Surely 
it would be better for Parlia- 
ment to request a body of ex- 
perts to prepare a comprehen- 
sive scheme of deep-level ex- 
tensions, and to grant the con- 
struction thereof to such syn- 
dicates as may best inspire 
respect. It is on some such 
method that Paris is being pro- 
vided with local railways, and 
if we this side the Channel per- 
sist in allowing irresponsible 
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companies to take the lead, 
according to no general con- 
ception of future necessities, 
we shall find to our cost that 
underground London has be- 
come an abyss of infinite dis- 
traction. But, of course, no 
word of comfort can be offered 
underany circumstances to those 
unhappy astronomers at Green- 
wich whose instruments are 
so grievously affected by the 
powerful electric currents in 
the neighbouring city; nor is 
it easy to discern a remedy for 
the serious vibrations along the 
route of the Central London 
Railway, which were not fore- 
seen by the experts, and which 
may, we are told, become the 
subject of severe litigation. 

In a discussion of this kind 
the use of technical expressions 
is all but excluded, and a cer- 
tain indefiniteness results. For 
instance, electric force may be 
applied in other ways than by 
the third rail, which is not, 
strictly speaking, Mr Behr’s 
conception. Most of our re- 
marks would have applied to 
the use of accumulators —a 
word which explains itself — 
carried on the train. Perhaps 
an effective accumulator has 
yet to be invented. 

Regarded in the most general 
light, electricity may tend to 
diminish railway traffic per 
head of population. In the 
United States the telephone, 
which is there effective, has 
already had this result. The 
universal transference of coal 
energy into electrical energy, 
before utilisation, would enable 
us to dispose of vast distribu- 
tive industries. Power-stations 
might be placed actually at the 
VOL. CLXIX.—NO. MXXIII. 
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pit-heads. Coal and gas would 
no longer need to be introduced 
into factories; while there are 
those who urge that a day is 
coming when all domestic oper- 
ations, such as cooking, lighting, 
heating, and even potato-grow- 
ing, will be performed by the 
magic of the cable. Be that as 
it may, it will be a pleasure to 
live in a land where soot and 
smuts are confined within the 
limited areas of judiciously situ- 
ated electric power-stations. 
Electrical installation, beset 
as it must be with difficulties 
of transition, cannot fail to 
involve a colossal capital ex- 
penditure, and it is a question 
whether railways in their pres- 
ent form are as permanent a 
security as we habitually regard 
them. In America, vast sums, 
which we in Great Britain 
would distribute as legitimate 
dividend are annually devoted 
to improvements, with the re- 
sult that many lines hitherto 
profitless are now reaping the 
benefit of years of self-sacrifice. 
Judged by this standard, our 
surpluses, albeit diminishing, 
are not fully earned, for many 
worn-out buildings ought to be 
renewed, and even enlarged, 
out of income, instead of, as at 
present, by means of a new 
issue of stock. There is reason 
to fear that we are slowly 
drifting towards a deadlock, in 
which, perhaps, we may have 
to cry out to the State for aid. 
Yet the case for nationalisation 
is by no means clear. By 
quenching competition, by abol- 
ishing alternative routes, by 
simplifying rates, by progress- 
ive unification of management, 
we may dispense with canvass- 
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ers, collectors, and even rail- 
waymen and general managers. 
Yet would we have the courage 
to sign away so many liveli- 
hoods? Would the political 
Kitchener who did it survive 
an appeal to the country? 
Autocratic railway presidents 
on the other side of the At- 
lantic have many times driven 
duplicate officials into private 
life, but here we are squeamish. 
This very difficulty has probably 
arisen in Scotland, where two 
minor railways are said to be 
flirting, and where, by a re- 
finement of cruelty, each pair 
of high officials has been set 
to confer in secret. We will 
not venture to inquire what 
would probably be the thought 
uppermost in the mind of 
either. 

Considerable zest has been 
imparted to the outcry for 
nationalisation by the sad case 
of the South-Eastern and Chat- 
ham Railways. It is incorrect 
to argue that the present griev- 
ances are due to the amalgama- 
tion of the two companies. If 
the truth must be stated, it is 
that some indefinable influence, 
personal or otherwise, stifles 
even such reforms as are ob- 
viously necessary and feasible. 
To put the case in a nutshell, 
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the Kent railways might be 
very much better worked if it 
suited the powers that be to 
allow them to be better worked. 
It is not altogether a case of 
can’t but of won’t. 

To estimate the value of 
railways for the purposes of 
State purchase must always be 
a tax of supreme difficulty. 
The market price at any par- 
ticular date might obviously 
be inflated with the usual 
motive, and thus the nation 
might be defrauded. Again, 
certain stocks are only held 
with a view to future pros- 
perity, and in such isolated 
instances the quotation—albeit 
current—would be unjust to 
the shareholder. Moreover, 
nationalisation could only be 
the result of a long period of 
discussion, during which the 
prospect of it might maintain 
values at a fictitious level, 
especially if the first duty of 
the State would, after acquisi- 
tion, be to spend large sums 
upon long - needed changes. 
Finally, it is not easy to dis- 
miss the objection that political 
influences would compromise 
the scientific precision by which 
alone a railway is able to act 
justly towards many varied 
and conflicting interests. 




















MY WISH. 


Ir but for one brief day my soul might roam 
In bird-form through the spaces of the air, 
And hover on still wing above the foam, 
And see more clearly what the hill-tops wear : 
If I might feel the great wind’s mighty wings 
Upbearing me, until I touched the clouds,— 
Until the silence whispered and the things 
Of earth were blurred beneath the filmy shrouds: 
If I might see the dawn grow white and scent 
The upward breath of all the wild-wood fiowers, 
And fly at eve across that purple rent 
Of darkening valley, with unfailing powers: 
How would a longing of my life be stilled, 
And childhood’s frequent dreaming be fulfilled ! 
R. O. 








IF the success of the Liberal 
party in the short preliminary 
session which has just closed be 
any earnest of what we may 
expect from them when Parlia- 
ment begins again, the Ministry 
have very little cause for un- 
easiness. It is no exaggera- 
tion in the world to say that 
in the debate on the Address 
the Opposition broke down 
at every point. It was said 
that Mr Chamberlain’s reply 
to Mr Emmott had taken the 
wind out of their sails. But 
there was never any wind in 
them. They had, we admit, 
set themselves a task of no 
ordinary difficulty: for, in- 
dependently of the force of 
facts, they spoke not only under 
the shadow of their own pre- 
vious indiscretions, but also 
with the full consciousness that 
the voice of the nation was 
against them—a voice which, 
according to Mr Gladstone, is 
seldom mistaken on great ques- 
tions of principle. Under these 
circumstances it required the 
courage of Lord John Russell 
himself to stand up to their 
antagonists; and it is really 
no discredit to them that they 
failed as they did, and got 
severely punished for their pains. 
They did all perhaps that could 
have been done against such 
hopeless odds, and by “odds” 
we do not mean the superior 
ability of their adversaries, but 
the almost impregnable position 
which they occupied. Had the 
Liberal leaders held it instead 
of the Unionist, they would, 
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we have no reason to doubt, 
have been equally successful in 
defending it. 

The points selected for attack 
were six in number: the silence 
of the Government on the future 
settlement of South Africa ; the 
date of the dissolution; the 
placards posted up during the 
general election ; the publication 
of private letters; the connec- 
tion of a Minister of the Crown 
with a firm accepting Govern- 
ment contracts; and the so- 
called nepotism of Lord Salis- 
bury in filling up his Adminis- 
tration. Here was an imposing 
array of topics! But, like Lord 
Castlereagh’s giant, they became 
smaller and smaller the more 
closely they were looked at, 
till they dwindled away to 
nothing. Mr Emmott’s amend- 
ment, introduced by the Oppo- 
sition with some pomp and 
parade, was brought in, we 
were told, because Mr Balfour’s 
assurances on the previous day 
were thought “unsatisfactory.” 
But when it was opened it 
was found to contain only a 
solemn request that Govern- 
ment would, as soon as they 
conveniently could, do exactly 
what Mr Balfour had in- 
dicated. It was hardly worth 
while to spend five precious 
hours in enforcing what, even 
before Mr Balfour spoke, was 
really a foregone conclusion, 
but which afterwards could only 
serve as parchment for the 
Opposition drum. They were 
obliged to make some noise and 
show ; and as the result was a 
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capital speech from Mr Cham- 
berlain, perhaps it was as well 
as it was. It was impossible 
indeed for the Colonial Secre- 
tary to say anything but what 
in substance had been said 
already by the leader of the 
House. But he said it with 
greater fulness and precision, 
as became his office. After all, 
it only comes to this, that the 
Transvaal must be governed as 
a Crown Colony till it is fit for 
representative institutions ; and 
as the Opposition are so anxious 
to see that day arrive, we hope 
they will be wise enough not 
to retard it, as they still seem 
disposed to do, by encouraging 
a seditious spirit in the Dutch 
population, or pressing for the 
grant of a constitution before 
the colony is ripe for it. 
Where the Opposition will 
be thought to have failed most 
signally is in their censure 
of the September dissolution. 
They had nobody but them- 
selves to thank for it. This 
part of the case was well 
worked up by Mr Balfour. 
Had the Opposition only held 
their tongues or used them to 
better purpose, it might not 
have been necessary. But the 
language employed by them all 
through the summer amounted 
to a direct challenge. When 
the Boers were told first by 
one Liberal orator and then 
by another that the war was 
unjust, unnecessary, inhuman, 
and vindictive, they had got 
all they wanted. They had a 
case to lay before Europe. It 
was all very well to say that 
now the war had begun we 
must carry it out to the end. 
The Opposition might consider 
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that this was a prudent hedge: 
but it was nothing to the Boers. 
If the war was what these 
gentlemen had described it to 
be, Europe might step in and say 
that it should not be carried 
out. This was their only hope 
from the first. The kind of 
support given by the Liberals 
in Parliament, of which Lord 
Rosebery made so much, is 
nothing to the purpose. Their 
support of the measures neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the 
war did not affect in the 
slightest degree their censure 
of its policy—and it was this 
on which the Boers relied. If 
one relation says to another, 
“Here you are—in a devil of 
a scrape: you have behaved 
like a fool and a villain; but, 
of course, for the honour of 
the family, I must see you 
through it,”—our opinion of the 
culprit remains unchanged. By 
the support, therefore, to which 
Lord Rosebery refers, the Boers 
were in no way stopped from 
appealing to the language of 
important English politicians 
condemning the policy of the 
Government in the strongest 
possible terms. 

When it was added, as it 
usually was, that the existing 
Ministerial majority in favour 
of the war was no proof that 
the country was in favour of 
it also, because the Parliament 
was a creature of the past, 
and did not necessarily repre- 
sent the public opinion’ of the 
present; when it was more 
than hinted that the real sen- 
timents of the British people, 
could they be got at, would 
be found adverse to the war,— 
when these statements were 
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reiterated day after day, and 
-week after week, it became 
absolutely necessary to put 
them to the test, and to let 
both the Boers and foreign 
Powers understand on what 
foundation they rested. The 
longer this was deferred, the 
longer such assertions remained 
uncontradicted, the more hope- 
ful would the enemy be found ; 
the more tenacious would be 
the guerilla warfare sustained 
by his broken bands; and the 
more severe the punishment 
meted out to perjury and trea- 
son. The farm-burning which 
excites the indignation of the 
Liberal leaders is the natural 
consequence of their own lan- 
guage. The Boers have been 
sacrificed, as they very likely 
will be again, not to the policy 
of the Government, but to the 
reckless rage of a beaten faction 
writhing under the lash which 
an outraged nation has laid 
upon them. 

Granted that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has not 
used quite such strong lan- 
guage as Mr Morley, we must 
remember that half - civilised 
races, wholly ignorant of “ par- 
liamentary government,” are 
not qualified to draw nice 
distinctions. They only saw 
that they had on their side 
the sympathy and moral sup- 
port of an important political 
party which is called by one 
name, and stands before the 
world as one. Of shades of 
difference between its various 
component parts they take no 
notice. One leader of the party 
calls our policy “blatant and 
aggressive’; another describes 
it as “hellish,” and declares 





that the whole civilised world 
is against us. But the Boers 
know no difference between 
the two speakers—they are 
both Liberals. If Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman wishes 
to rely on the comparative 
moderation of his own lan- 
guage, he should have made a 
point of disavowing and con- 
demning the language used by 
others, of dissociating himself 
altogether from those who hold 
it, and that in such a marked 
and public manner as to make 
it impossible for any one here- 
after to confound him with 
them. If he had made it his 
business to show that the 
sympathy with the Boers, the 
violent attacks upon Govern- 
ment, and the suggestions of 
popular disapproval which are 
answerable for so much mis- 
chief, were confined to a few 
individuals, he might have 
robbed the case for dissolution 
of some of its weight. As 
matters stand, he must share 
with others the responsibility of 
having made it indispensable. 
Ministers could not stand that 
kind of thing for ever. It was 
rather too much to be told that 
their policy did not command 
the confidence of the nation 
at large, and then to be de- 
barred from appealing to it to 
say whether it was true. 

But they ought to have 
waited for the next registra- 
tion, we are told. Have the 
public any idea what difference 
this would have made? It can 
be proved from statistics that 
the number of new electors 
brought on to the register 
next year would not exceed 
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Bannerman and Sir William 
Harcourt declared that the 
number would amount to one- 
fifth, or twenty per cent. In 
reality it is two percent. Now 
if the whole 150,000 new votes 
had been cast for the Liberal 
party, it would, on a rough cal- 
culation, have left Lord Salis- 
bury with a majority of more 
than a hundred. But what like- 
lihood is there that the votes 
would have been so allotted? 
At the most we cannot suppose 
they would have been other- 
wise than evenly divided, which 
would have left the Unionist 
majority where it is. And then 
it is said that Ministers were 
afraid to face the new register ! 
When will there be an end of 
this nonsense ? 

One of the silliest things that 
has been said about the dissolu- 
tion during the whole contro- 
versy is that Government were 
“using” patriotism for party 
purposes. Of course they were, 
as Mr Balfour said. The distinc- 
tion so commonly drawn between 
party and patriotism, or party 
and the public, is oftener than 
not a very false one. What 
causes any man to be a member 
of a political party? There 
are, we know, some who make 
politics a trade, as Dugald 
Dalgetty made war, and are 
actuated solely by selfish or 
personal considerations. But 
we believe that the great 
majority of Englishmen who 
call themselves either Liberals 
or Conservatives have some 
honest convictions, after all, 
m regard to public policy. 
They support one party rather 
than another because they 
sincerely believe it is the better 
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qualified of the two to promote 
the happiness and welfare of 
their native land; and what 
are we to call such motives as 
these except patriotism? Party 
being the appointed instrument 
in this country for giving effect 
to great public objects, it is 
naturally employed by those 
who desire to promote them. 
Party, therefore, in any honour- 
able sense of the term, is organ- 
ised patriotism ; and those who 
use it for party purposes use it 
for its own. 

As regards the abusive pla- 
cards, the complainants would 
do well to remember the advice 
once given by Sir W. Harcourt 
to the late Sir Charles Russell, 
then member for Westminster. 
Electioneering cries are not 
remarkable for suavity. Of 
course there are limits. But 
we do not see that the sentence 
complained of by Lord Rosebery 
and Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man overpassed them. The 
words, ‘“‘ Every seat lost to the 
Government is a seat given” 
(not sold) “to the Boers,” do 
not necessarily mean that every 
one who voted for a Liberal 
candidate was a traitor to his 
country, as Lord Rosebery says 
it does. That is ridiculous. It 
simply states a fact. The 
Liberal party is known to be 
largely leavened with a feeling 
of sympathy for the Boers. 
And giving a vote to a member 
of that party may be described 
as giving one to the Boers 
without exceeding the licence 
usually permissible at elections. 
It does not necessarily mean 
that such was the intention 
of the voter, but that such 
was the effect of his vote. 
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If certain members of the party 
resent such imputations as false, 
they should, as we have already 
said, be more careful to disso- 
ciate themselves from others 
of whom they are certainly 
true. If they are compelled 
to lean on the support of Boer 
sympathisers and to refrain 
from saying anything to hurt 
their feelings, they must not 
be surprised if they are all set 
down by the public as “tarred 
with the same stick.” 

The publication of private 
letters, on which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman expended 
so much righteous indignation, 
turns out to have been some- 
thing very different from what 
has been represented. What 
are the facts? It was known 
that compromising letters, 
written by English members 
of Parliament to President 
Kruger and others, had come 
into possession of the Govern- 
ment, and Mr Chamberlain was 
accused of purposely withhold- 
ing them from publication in 
order that a vague suspicion 
might hang over the heads of 
the whole Liberal party as the 
general election drew near. Mr 
Chamberlain was asked last 
August, by a member of the 
Opposition, “whether, in the 
event of the alleged writers 
refusing permission, he would 
give the public the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the cor- 
respondence by himself under- 
taking the responsibility of 
publishing? Now, that is the 
whole point.” Yes, that is the 
whole point. The Opposition 
were quite determined that Mr 
Chamberlain should be in the 
wrong. First of all, he was 





keeping back the letters in 
order to throw suspicion on the 
whole Liberal party, and then 
when he published them he was 
violating the sanctity of private 
correspondence! But there is 
a point in all correspondence— 
in all, at least, which concerns 
public affairs—at which the 
privilege of privacy can no 
longer be pleaded, and that 
point is reached when a mem- 
ber of the Legislature is found 
in direct communication with 
the Queen’s enemies, expressing 
his sympathy with their cause, 
and pointing out how best they 
can overreach us by “temporary 
concessions”: temporary, that 
is, because in due time to be 
revoked when the expected re- 
action shall set in. Here is a 
pretty proposition to emanate 
from an English gentleman! 
The insurgent leader is to be 
told, forsooth, that he has only 
to dissemble for a while—to pre- 
tend to give way on certain 
points which he has no real 
intention of conceding—and he 
will get his own way in the 
end. A subject of her Majesty 
is to give this advice to men 
in arms against her, as a means 
of gaining what they want by 
fraud instead of force; and 
then we are required to be- 
lieve that such is not the 
conduct of a traitor. 

The Birmingham mare’s nest 
—the conspiracy of insinuation 
—though disgraceful enough 
to all who took part in it, 
“directly or indirectly,” pro- 
bably answered the purpose for 
which it was concocted. Mr 
Chamberlain’s enemies will be 
satisfied with knowing that 
they have given deep pain to 
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an eminent statesman whose 
greatness has often made 
them look extremely small, and 
whom they naturally hate in 
proportion. In the mere ab- 
stract resolution moved by Mr 
Lloyd George there was no 
harm, of course; and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, in order 
to justify his support of it, 
tried hard to make out that 
it was nothing more: a mere 
academic definition of a high 
ideal. Had this been all, we 
should say there would have 
been a count out before the hon. 
member for Carnarvon had been 
on his legs five minutes. But the 
House knew better. They had 
come to see some fun: one half 
to see a Minister insulted, the 
other to see him rush upon his 
foes and scalp them. For Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
pretend ignorance of the pur- 
pose for which the Resolution 
was introduced only makes 
his support of it all the 
more shameful, as it adds 
hypocrisy to calumny. Know- 
ing, as he well did, that under 
cover of a zeal for political 
purity a cowardly blow was 
aimed at an innocent indi- 
vidual, he might at least have 
abstained from throwing his 
shield over the imposture if he 
did not condemn it; and from 
repeating those “unctuous” dis- 
avowals of all personal imputa- 
tions, which nobody cares much 
about from the lips of Mr 
Lloyd George, but which are 
much to be regretted from the 
leader of Opposition, as they 
degrade him to a level with 
that honourable member. 

For what is it that these 
references to Mr Chamberlain 
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throughout the debate really 
amount to? They mean this 
or nothing: that he has taken 
advantage of his _ position 
as a Minister of the Crown 
to obtain Government con- 
tracts for companies in which 
he was interested, though their 
terms were higher than those 
of other competing firms, and 
their goods inferior. But Mr 
Lloyd George and his backers 
made no charges of personal 
corruption against the Colonial 
Secretary—oh dear no! nothing 
was further from their thoughts. 
Well, then, what is the differ- 
ence between corruption and 
dishonesty? If Mr Chamber- 
lain really acted as Mr Lloyd 
George suggests,—for his speech 
was all suggestion,—he clearly 
cheated the Government for 
his own benefit or the benefit 
of his family. Having induced 
them to take the worst mate- 
rials at the highest price, he put 
the profit on this commercial 
job into his brother’s pocket. 
Mr Lloyd George knew well 
enough that there was no 
necessity to apply the word 
corruption to this transaction. 
It spoke for itself: and if he 
did not call it by its right 
name everybody else would. 
The “suggestion” was quite 
sufficient. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man taxed Mr Chamberlain 
with treating the  subject- 
matter of this resolution as if 
it were a new thing, whereas 
it had been frequently before 
the House within quite re- 
cent times. But that is not 
the question. The question is, 
Should we have heard anything 
about it now had it not been 
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necessary to get up a case 
against the Colonial Secretary ? 
The Opposition scarcely make 
a secret of it. It was ingenu- 
ously admitted by Mr Lloyd 
George that many of the dis- 
coveries alleged had been “ quite 
recently made ”—that is to say, 
emissaries had been set to work 
to scrape together fresh evi- 
dence for the sole purpose of 
blackening the character of Mr 
Chamberlain. It was sought 
to conceal the real motive un- 
der a pile of pompous phrase- 
ology touching principles which 
nobody denies, and virtues 
which, with the front Opposi- 
tion bench before us in all its 
immaculate purity, need no 
further illustration. But when 
the heap of rubbish was re- 
moved, there lay the viper 
underneath. 

We need not dwell at any 
length on the amusing little 
interlude got up by Mr Bartley 
concerning the nepotism of 
Lord Salisbury. Nepotism 
means the appointment of men 
to certain situations for which 
they are notoriously incom- 
petent, by relatives or connec- 
tions who have such posts at 
their disposal, and who do not 
hesitate to sacrifice the public 
good to personal objects. If 
the Ministers referred to by 
Messrs Bowles and Bartley 
are equal to the work required 
of them, the public has nothing 
to complain of; if not, it is 
for the two worthy partners to 
prove it. No doubt, if the mem- 
bers of the Government had 
been chosen by competitive ex- 
amination, the process might 
have revealed some latent 
superiority at present unsus- 


pected in these two honourable 
members, in which case they 
would doubtless have stepped 
into the places now filled by 
Lord Selborne and Lord Cran- 
borne. Till we introduce the 
Chinese system into England, 
we are afraid it is useless 
to quarrel with any Prime 
Minister’s selections. He is 
responsible to the public for 
these as for other things, and 
must answer for all together 
in due time and place. 
Passing on from the Address 
to the money debate of the 
following week, we find two 
speeches singularly well calcu- 
lated to defeat the objects which 
the speakers professed to have 
at heart—one delivered by Sir 
Robert Reid, Solicitor-General 
in Lord Rosebery’s Government, 
the other by Mr Bryce. On 
the subject of guerilla warfare, 
on the probable duration of the 
war in South Africa, and on 
the date at which it may be 
possible to grant constitutional 
government to the Transvaal, 
there is room for legitimate 
differences of opinion. There 
is none whatever, in minds of 
ordinary candour and generos- 
ity, for the slightest difference 
in regard to these attacks 
on Sir Alfred Milner, which 
originate in exactly the same 
spirit as the dead-set at Mr 
Chamberlain. Both are equally 
mean, equally malignant, and 
equally monstrous. But Mr 
Bryce’s speech is not only all 
this, but more also, for it tells 
the Boers almost in so many 
words that England will soon 
grow tired of this irregular 
warfare, and that the longer 
they continue it the more 
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favourable terms are they likely 
to obtain from Great Britain. 

Mr Bryce overflows with 
pity for these poor fellows— 
these injured innocents, whose 
little failings have been so 
harshly treated. For what 
have they done? They have 
merely—and no doubt partly 
in joke — lured our soldiers 
within easy reach by holding 
out the white flag, and then 
shot them down: with the 
same sense of humour they 
have dressed themselves up in 
English uniforms in order to 
stalk their unsuspecting foes. 
They have fired on hospitals 
and ambulances. They have 
sworn submission and broken 
the degrading oath over and 
over again. They do not plead 
ignorance of the usages of 
civilised armies, but only con- 
tempt for them, and from begin- 
ning to end have made war like 
savages without the savage’s 
excuse. It is for these interest- 
ing creatures that Mr Bryce 
claims our sympathy, and we 
must suppose him to be a 
disciple of the prison chaplain 
in “George Barnwell,” who 
consoled the high - minded 
homicide with a _psychologi- 
cal theory to be commended 
to all pseudo - philanthropists. 
“My son,” said the worthy 
clergyman, “where there is 
no remorse there can be no 
crime,” 

Mr Bryce has not a sigh to 
spare for the sufferings and 
sorrows entailed upon ourselves 
by a war in which the Boers 
were the aggressors, and which 
merits far heavier penalties 
than we are ever likely to 
exact from them. Both Sir 
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Robert Reid . and himself, in 
posing as the friends of hu- 
manity, have only shown them- 
selves its worst enemies; for 
none can do so much harm to 
a cause as those who are found 
indifferent to its claims where 
nothing is to be gained by 
espousing them, and proclaim 
their sympathy from the house- 
tops, where they expect to be 
rewarded either by party ad- 
vantages or personal notoriety. 

The sectarian bitterness and 
egotistic pedantry which blind 
men alike to the merits of 
those whom they hate and 
the crimes of those whom it 
suits their purpose to befriend, 
have never been more painfully 
illustrated than by this com- 
bined attack on two of the 
ablest and most _ successful 
statesmen in the service of the 
Crown. What makes it still 
worse is that the responsible 
chiefs of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, to whom 
the Radical party in_ the 
country is invited to look up, 
lent themselves to these mis- 
erable proceedings, and de- 
scended from the high ground 
and dignified attitude becoming 
their position to share in the 
dirty abuse of a great states- 
man, whose only real offence 
in their eyes is that he was 
once their colleague. Dr John- 
son could conceive nothing 
more humiliating than being 
patted on the back by Tom 
Davies. He would not have 
said so had he lived till now, 
and seen Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman acting as_bottle- 
holder to Mr Lloyd George, Mr 
James Bryce, and Mr Bryn 
Roberts. 
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The Duke of Devonshire told 
Lord Rosebery that instead of 
criticising the reconstruction of 
the Government, he would be 
better employed in reconstruct- 
ing the Opposition; and so he 
would. The noble Earl himself 
is not free from all stains of the 
ignoble combat of which Parlia- 
ment has lately been the scene. 
But there is no one else to look 
to at the present moment as 
the future leader of the reunit- 
ed Liberal party, or, as it 
had better henceforth be styled, 
the Radical party. Now that 
Home Rule has been virtually 
given up by English politicians, 
and the Whig element of Liber- 
alism is nearly eliminated, we 
might once more have Parlia- 
ment divided between two great 
parties, with distinct political 
principles and_ well - defined 
aims before them—the only 
arrangement under which the 
party system can work health- 
ily or efficiently. Therefore by 
all means let us have Lord 
Rosebery back again as the 
leader of the party, though we 
fear that result is not very 
likely to be accomplished at the 
present moment. 

From petty animosity and 
personal recriminations it is a 
relief to turn to the business- 
like statement of the intentions 
of the Government made by 
Mr Chamberlain. With Mr 
Chamberlain’s declaration of 
policy the country may, on the 
whole, be content. No one will 
dispute the justice of his de- 
scription of the warfare that 
is now going on. “ Most un- 


satisfactory and most unprofit- 
able” indeed it is. ‘“ Nobody 
is benefited, lives are lost, the 





country is being ruined, and 
its future is being damaged.” 
So much is patent to all of us. 
Those who have had experience 
in wars of annexation, or have 
studied their history, must have 
anticipated a guerilla stage in 
the Boer war. That there are 
still a few large bodies of men 
held together by some degree 
of military discipline and act- 
ing with some regard to mili- 
tary honour must be admitted. 
But they are rapidly disinte- 
grating, and each fragment 
becomes a gang of marauding 
brigands more dangerous to 
their own people than to us. 
Their system of warfare is, 
as Mr Chamberlain said, da- 
coity of the worst type. The 
Government and the Opposition 
agree that the first step is to 
put an end to this condition of 
things. But the Opposition de- 
nounces the severity which alone 
can put down the dacoits. It 
is one of the strange things 
about our system of adminis- 
tration that experience appears 
to be of no use. What has 
been learnt in the Foreign Office 
is not known to the Indian. 
The lessons learnt in India 
are hidden from the Colonial 
Office. A short fourteen years 
ago we annexed Upper Burma. 
The annexation was declared 
in February 1886. Before 1886 
was ended people in England 
were “wanting to know” why 
Burma was not pacified. ‘To 
reduce to order,” writes Lord 
Roberts in his ‘Forty Years 
in India,’ “and establish law 
in a country nearly as 
large as France, in which 
dacoity is looked upon as an 
honourable profession, would be 
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no light task even in Europe ; 
but when the country to be 
settled has a deadly climate 
for several months in the year, 
is covered to a great extent 
with jungle, and is without a 
vestige of a road, the task 
assumes gigantic proportions.” 
In February 1887, when Lord 
Roberts was leaving Burma, 
he was able to report that 
the country was gradually 
becoming quiet and the Bur- 
mese reconciled to our rule. 
Nevertheless it took at least 
two years of hard work, on 
the part of the civil govern- 
ment, and a force of 18,000 
military police in addition to 
a strong regular garrison, to 
settle the country. Lord 
Roberts has declared the Boer 
war to be ended. It is to be 
hoped that history will not 
repeat itself any further. 

Mr Chamberlain shows his 
usual acumen when he says, 
“Our first duty is to get rid of 
the military administration.” 
We wrote in the November 
number of ‘ Maga,’ “The sooner 
the reign of law, with a regular 
procedure, is established, the 
better. After organised resist- 
ance has been put down, military 
rule is a mistake. Soldiers, 
especially soldiers fresh from 
the field, are not, as such, good 
administrators of civil govern- 
ment.” Mr Chamberlain ac- 
knowledges, as all of us must, 
the difficulties which the soldiers 
have had to meet in maintain- 
ing some degree of govern- 
ment. “But what we say,” 
Mr Chamberlain continues, “is 
that their business, after all, is 
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to make war and not to govern. 
As a rule, military men are not 
fitted for this work, and while 
we are very grateful to them 
for what they do, we want to 
substitute for them as quickly 
as possible a civil government.” 
Speaking at Glasgow in June, 
the leader of the Opposition in 
the Lower House expressed a 
contrary opinion. It is well 
that wiser counsels rule the 
nation. 

As to the form which this 
civil government will take the 
details must be settled with the 
responsible authority on the 
spot. It is enough to know 
that it will be for some time 
to come of the Crown Colony 
type,—‘“ which really means,” 
the Colonial Secretary tells 
us, “a civil as opposed to a 
military government.” In last 
March number of ‘Maga’! we 
wrote, “The obvious and most 
reasonable course would be to 
treat the new provinces as 
Crown Colonies, with governors 
appointed by the Crown and 
nominated councils for the pur- 
pose of local legislation.” We 
did not think that it would 
be practicable to follow this 
course. Two arguments may 
be brought against it. One is 
founded on the difficulty of 
refusing to the Uitlanders a 
franchise which we sought to 
obtain for them from Mr 
Kruger. The other is drawn 
from the risk of encouraging 
agitation by leaving the States 
territorially intact. So long 
as the body remains unchanged 
there will be a desire here and 
in South Africa to reanimate 





1 See “ After the War—What then?” 
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it with the breath of independ- 
ence. 

Sir Alfred Milner, it is under- 
stood from the Colonial Sec- 
retary’s statement, is to remain 
High Commissioner for South 
Africa. He is to hand over 
the governorship—he has never 
really held the government— 
of the Cape Colony to another, 
and he is to become governor of 
both the new colonies, but with 
a lieutenant-governor under him 
at Bloemfontein for the Orange 
River Colony. His position will 
be something like that of Lord 
Canning after the Mutiny, when 
he assumed the government of 
the North-Western Provinces 
while retaining the supreme 
control of all India as Governor- 
General. There is, however, 
this great difference, all against 
Sir Alfred Milner, that Lord 
Canning had supreme authority, 
military as well as civil, in India, 
whereas no one exactly knows 
what power as High Commis- 
sioner Sir Alfred Milner has 
over Cape Colony or Natal. 
It is almost impossible to hope 
that Sir Alfred Milner will be 
able to establish peace within his 
new jurisdiction unless he has au- 
thority in Cape Colony. Again 
we urge that he should be made 
Governor-General of the whole 
of South Africa with powers 
analogous to those vested in the 
Governor-General of India. 

It is proposed, and this also 
is in accord with the views 
advocated by ‘Maga,’! to give 
the Governor the assistance of 
an executive council. The en- 
largement of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
authority over all the colonies, 


and the appointment of a 
member of each colony to his 
council, would complete the 
scheme. It may be looked 
upon as probable, to say the 
least, that events will drive 
the Government to this course. 
Depend upon it, we have not 
heard or seen the last of the 
disloyal Dutch in Cape Colony. 

It appears hardly necessary 
that the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Orange River Colony, who will 
act under Sir Alfred Milner’s 
control, should be aided by a 
council. There is some fear 
of the Government being led 
astray by their desire to give 
just appreciation to the com- 
parative merits of the Free 
State Government. That gov- 
ernment may have been fairly 
pure and good. But that should 
not prevent us from remember- 
ing that the people of the State, 
as well as its government, have 
been, and are, without a shadow 
of excuse, our bitterest enemies. 
They will require to be kept 
under a very tight and vigilant 
rule. 

The decision to create mu- 
nicipalities in Pretoria, Bloem- 
fontein, Johannesburg, and 
probably some other great 
centres, and to delegate to 
them “all the powers usually 
delegated to local authorities,” 
is of great importance. Primd 
facie, it would appear hardly 
wise to establish powerful 
municipalities, presumably on 
an elective basis, in these cities 
so soon after the removal of the 
Republican Governments. The 
powers usually delegated to 
local authorities ordinarily in- 





1 See ‘‘ After the Annexation,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ November 1900. 
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clude the appointment and con- 
trol of the police force, which 
it may be hoped will not be 
conferred on these municipal- 
ities. The whole scheme, we 
take it, is an expedient for es- 
caping from the dilemma in 
which the Government will find 
itself, if it refuses all represent- 
ation to the Uitlanders after 
quarrelling with Mr Kruger 
because he would not enfran- 
chise them. 

The principles which guide 
the Government, as Mr Cham- 
berlain tells us, are “the neces- 
sity of consulting local opinion 
as far as that is possible, to 
disturb as little as possible any- 
thing in the nature of local 
custom, local law, or local 
practice.” These are very 
broad terms, and will need 
qualification, but the main 
principle is that usually fol- 
lowed by this country in ruling 
its dependencies. When the 
Colonial Secretary goes on to 
say that, “so far as we can, 
we shall be guided by the desire 
to leave things as far as pos- 
sible, in the Orange River Col- 
ony especially, as they were,” 
he goes somewhat beyond the 
bounds of prudent candour. 
Such declarations are apt to 
be turned against those who 
make them, at very incon- 
venient times. It is obvious to 
every one that in the Transvaal 
especially nothing short of a 
radical reform of the institu- 
tions, systems, and officials of 
the State will satisfy the neces- 
sity of the case. 

On the whole, the country 
may be congratulated on the 
manner in which the Govern- 
ment has approached the great 
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task before them, and from the 
last session of the old century 
we gladly turn our thoughts 
to the first session of the 
new, of which Lord Salisbury, 
in his speech at the Hotel 
Metropole, on the 18th of last 
month, gave us a brief but 
eloquent forecast. After dwell- 
ing on the feeble and halting 
accents in which the leader of 
the Opposition struggled with 
the paltry and pitiful theme to 
which he was restricted, it is 
something to listen once more 
to the voice of a real statesman, 
speaking with that weighty 
dignity which Lord Salisbury 
knows so well how to assume. 
With the meeting of the new 
Parliament in February the 
Government will resume their 
great work of social reform, 
which the incident of the war 
in South Africa will not be 
allowed to interrupt. The 
housing of the working classes 
in our great towns and cities 
is the first question to which 
their attention will be directed. 
It is one in which the inhabi- 
tants of squalid and fetid tene- 
ments, who breathe always a 
tainted atmosphere, and are 
too often in want of both the 
necessaries and decencies of life, 
naturally take the deepest in- 
terest. It is one which the 
Prime Minister himself has al- 
ways had at heart, and which, 
when he first became the leader 
of the Conservative party, he 
made a practical attempt to 
solve. But no remedy can 
be applied to this great and 
growing evil of a sufficiently 
comprehensive and substantial 
character without the accept- 
ance of sacrifices, to which, 
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however, the extreme value 
and paramount urgency of the 
end to be gained should be 
enough to reconcile us. _ If 
government is to be preserved 
in those hands which are 
thought the most capable of 
securing the national prosper- 
ity and the stability of our 
social order, no price can be 
too high to pay for the confi- 
dence and goodwill of those 
classes with whom the alloca- 
tion of political power in this 
country virtually resides. 
Neither the satisfaction of 
material wants essential to the 
existence of a conservative 
spirit in the people, nor the 
development and protection of 
the great empire we have in- 
herited from our fathers, can 
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possibly be effected without a 
willingness on the part of the 
public to bear the necessary 
burdens and exercise the neces- 
sary patience. The war in 
South Africa, on which “the 
glory and perpetuity” of this 
empire in great measure de- 
pend, must be carried to a 
successful close at whatever 
cost: the work to which we 
have set our hand must be 
“pushed through,” and we 
“must spare no efforts and 
no sacrifices” by which this 
end can be attained. Both 
our domestic prosperity and 
our imperial greatness can only 
be supported by one and the 
same patriotic spirit, making 
light of burdens and sacrifices 
in so good a cause. 
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